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Objects  of  the  Society. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is 
organized  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
on  Plymouth  Rock;  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England 
history,  and  for  such  purpose  to  establish  a  library,  and  also 
for  social  purposes,  and  to  promote  charity  and  good  fellow- 
ship among  its  members. 


Terms  of  Membership 


Initiation  Fee,       .       .       .        .        .      $10.00 

Annual  Dues, 5.00 

Life-Membership,  besides  the  Initiation  Fee,  50.00 

Payable  at  Election,  except  Annual  Dues  which  are  payable  in 
January  1881,  and  yearly  thereafter. 

Any  descendant  of  a  New  Englander,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, from  and  after  the  age  of   18,  is  eligible. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is  entitled 
to  five  times  as  much  as  he  may  have  paid  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the 
Historiographer  early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his 
birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents  of  his  life  for  publication 
in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change  their  address 
should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

jSiT"  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New 
England  descent  residing  in  Brooklvn,  become  members  of  the 
Society.  Members  are  requested  to  send  applications  of  their 
friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 

Address, 

A.   E.  LAMB,  Secretary, 

No.  191  Clinton  Street. 


State  of  New  York,  ) 
County  of  Kings,        -ss.: 
City  of  Brooklyn,      j 

On  this  26th  day  of  February,  A.  D.,  1880,  before  me  per- 
sonally appeared,  Benj.  D.  Silliman,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  Ripley 
Ropes,  Chas.  Storrs,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  William  B.  Kendall,  and 
John  Winslow,  to  me  known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in 
and  who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  severally, 
before  me  signed  the  said  certificate,  and  acknowledged  that 
they  signed  the  same  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned. 

JOHN   HEYDINGER,  Jr., 
Notary  Public, 

Kings  County, 

N.  Y. 


I  hereby  approve  the  within  Certificate  and  consent   that 
it  be  filed. 

J.  W.  GILBERT, 

J.  S.  C. 


Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Kings 
and  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  1880,  for  the  Incorporators,  by 

JOHN  WINSLOW. 


OFFICERS 


President  : 
BENJAMIN   D.  SILLIMAN. 

First  Vice-President : 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 

Second  Vice-President  : 
CHARLES  STORRS. 

Treasurer  : 
WILLIAM   B.  KENDALL. 

Historiographer : 
ALDEN   J.  SPOONER. 

Librarian  : 
REV.  H.  W.  WHITTEMORE. 

Corresponding  Secretary : 
REV.  A.  P.  PUTNAM. 

Recording  Secretary  : 
ALBERT   E.  LAMB. 


DIRECTORS. 


Benjamin  D.  Silliman, 
Ripley  Ropes, 
Hiram  W.  Hunt, 
Wm.  B.  Kendall, 
William  H.  Lyon, 
A.  S.  Barnes, 


Calvin  E.  Pratt, 
John  Winslow, 
Charles  Storrs, 
Henry  W.  Slocum, 
George  H.  Fisher, 
A.  W.  Tenney. 


THE  COUNCIL. 


Alexander  M.  White, 
A.  A.  Low, 
Horace  B.  Claflin, 
John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  Pratt, 
S.  B.  Chittenden, 
Joshua  M.  Van  Cott, 
John  F.  Henry, 
R.  Cornell  White, 
Albert  Woodruff, 
Amos  Robbins, 
E.  H.  R.  Lyman, 
Leonard  Richardson, 
Charles  E.  Bill, 
William  Coit, 


Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
John  Greenwood, 
Charles  E.  West, 
Charles  L.  Benedict, 
George  G.  Reynolds. 
S.  L.  Woodford, 
Thomas  H.  Rodman, 
Benj.  F.  Tracy, 
E.  R.  Durkee, 
Gordon  L.  Ford, 
John  M.  Stearns, 
E.  S.  Sanford, 
Arthur  Mathewson, 
Augustus  Storrs, 
James  Howe. 


By-Laws  of  the  Society 


ARTICLE  I. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  or- 
ganized to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  his- 
tory, and  for  such  purpose  to  establish  a  library,  and  also  for 
social  purposes,  and  to  promote  charity  and  good  fellowship 
among  its  members,  as  set  forth  in  the  Society's  certificate  of 
incorporation. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  over,  being 
a  native  or  descendant  of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  of  good  moral  character,  may,  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  or  of  the  Society,  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  And,  being  so  admitted,  shall  become  a 
member  thereof,  on  subscribing  to  the  By-Laws  and  paying  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  an  admission  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  admit  honorary 
members. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ANNUAL   FESTIVAL. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  its 
Annual  Festival  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  De- 
cember, in  each  year,  unless  that  day  be  Sunday,  in  which  case 
it  shall  be  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  at  an 
hour  and  place  to  be  provided  by  the  Officers  of  the  Society, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  on  Annual  Festival.     Such 
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Officers  and  Committee  shall  have  charge  of  and  make  all  suit- 
able arrangements  for  such  festival. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than  one  week 
before  the  Annual  Festival,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Di- 
rectors may  determine.  At  least  one  week's  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  by  publication 
in  two  daily  papers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  by  mailing 
through  the  post  office  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each 
member  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  V. 

ELECTION  AND  DUTIES  OF  DIRECTORS. 

At  such  Annual  Meeting  the  Directors  shall  be  elected  in 
the  manner  and  for  the  terms  following,  to  wit :  One  class, 
consisting  of  three  Directors,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  four  years  ;  except,  however,  that  at  the  first  election  there 
shall  be  elected  together,  by  ballot,  twelve  Directors,  whose 
terms  of  office  shall  be  ascertained  by  lot,  as  follows:  Immedi- 
ately on  their  being  so  elected,  a  Committee  of  three  of  the  Di- 
rectors, selected  by  the  Chair,  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  written 
slips,  on  which  shall  be  written  the  several  names  of  the  Directors 
elected  (one  for  each  name),  and  shall  cause  such  slips  to  be 
placed  in  a  receptacle  suitable  for  drawing  lots  ;  and  thereupon 
the  Chairman  shall  at  once  proceed  to  draw  from  said  recep- 
tacle, such  slips  with  name  separately,  and  the  three  persons 
whose  names  shall  be  first  drawn  in  succession,  shall  hold  office 
for  four  years  each  ;  the  three  persons  whose  names  shall  be 
next  drawn  in  succession,  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  each  ; 
the  next  three  persons  so  drawn,  shall  hold  office  for  two  years 
each;  and  the  last  three  persons  so  drawn,  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year  each. 

A  majority  of  the  Directors  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  by  the  Board. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

COUNCIL. 
There  shall  be  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Directors  annually.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  advise  the  Directors  and  Officers  as  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Society.  The  members  of  the 
Council  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  for  consulting 
and  advisory  purposes. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

OFFICERS  AND  THEIR  ELECTION. 

The  several  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  1st 
Vice-President,  2d  Vice-President,  a  Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Historiographer  and  Li- 
brarian. Such  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rectors at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  following  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  each  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until 
their  successors  are  elected  or  appointed,  and  their  several  terms 
shall  commence  on  the  day  of  their  election,  except  for  the  first 
year  they  shall  commence  when  elected  or  appointed  by  the 
Directors. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS. 
A  nmial  Report  by  the  President. 

The  President  shall  make  a  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  stating,  among  other  things,  the  membership 
and  the  increase  thereof  in  the  year.  He  shall  also  give  brief 
sketches  of  members  who  have  died  in  the  year,  and  give  a 
summary  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  showing  the  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  desirable  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  President,  and  if  he  be  absent,  the  1st  Vice-President, 
and  if  both  are  absent,  the  2d  Vice-President,  and  if  all  three 
are  absent,  a  Chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  Society,  shall  pre- 
side at  the  meetings  thereof,  and  the  same  rule  shall  apply  at 
meetings  of  the  Directors.  But  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Di- 
rectors shall  not  vote  unless  he  be  a  Director. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

Special  Meetings  of  Directors. 

The  President,  and  if  he  be  absent  from  the  City,  either  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  or  any  three  Directors,  may  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Directors,  by  not  less  than  one  day's  notice  sent 
by  mail. 

ARTICLE  X. 

SPECIAL   MEETINGS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

The  President,  and  if  he  be  absent  from  the  City,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  may,  on  the  request  of  any  ten  members,  call 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  not  less  than  three  days' 
notice  to  members  by  mail,  and  by  publication  in  two  daily  pa- 
pers in  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

ARTICLE   XI. 

RECORDING   SECRETARY. 

The  Recording  Secretary  shall  have  custody  of  the  Society's 
seal,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  notify  members  of  the  Council 
and  officers  and  members  of  the  Society  of  their  election,  and 
to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Society  and  Board  of  Directors,  give 
notice  of  their  meetings  as  provided  by  the  By-Laws,  furnish 
the  President  with  data  for  his  annual  report,  prepare  and  have 
printed  annually  a  pamphlet  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  containing  a  list  of  the  officers  and  the 
Council  and  members,  also  the  By-Laws  and  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
him. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  con- 
duct general  correspondence  for  the  Society,  and  such  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  or  the  several  Committees  may  require. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the 
necrology  of  deceased  members,  and  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Society,  showing  the  date  of  the  admission  of  any  deceased 
member,  whether  Annual,  Life  or  Honorary;  also  when  and 
where  such  member  was  born  and  when  and  where  he  died. 
A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  President  two 
weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


ARTICLE    XIV. 

LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue 
and  preserve  such  books  and  pamphlets  as  may  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  suitably  acknowledge  donations 
thereof,  or  of  relics,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Society 
of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Library,  including  a  par- 
ticular statement  of  donations  to  the  Library. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  four  Standing  Committees,  each  consisting 
of  three  Directors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  soon 
after  the  election  of  officers  as  may  be  covenient  in  each  year, 
as  follows  : 

A  Committee  on  Finance,  a  Committee  on  Charity,  a  Com- 
mittee on  Annual  Festival,  and  a  Committee  on  Publication. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

THE   COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICATION. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  to  su- 
pervise all  publications  made  by  or  for  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  XVII. 

THE    COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit 
all  accounts  against  the  Society  ;  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  relation  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
the  payment  and  disposition  thereof;  to  give  warrants  on  the 
Treasurer  for  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ;  and  to  perform  such  other  specific  duties  as  shall  be  as- 
signed them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

COMMITTEE    ON    CHARITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity  faithfully 
to  distribute  and  expend,  according  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  So- 
ciety, all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  to  render  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings annually  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  next 
preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

COMMITTEE    ON   ANNUAL   FESTIVAL. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Festival 
to  act  jointly  with  the  officers  in  the  arrangements  for  the  An- 
nual Festival  provided  for  in  Article  III. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

ADMISSION     FEES. 

Each  person  who  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society 
shall  pay  on  his  admission  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  required  by 
the  second  article  of  these  By-Laws,  and  annually  thereafter 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  annual  dues. 
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Any  person  elected  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  in  good 
standing  therein,  may  become  a  life  member  (exempt  from  the 
payment  of  annual  dues)  by  the  payment  into  the  treasury  of 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  at  one  payment.  Any  member  may 
become  a  life  member  by  paying  a  sum  which,  in  addition  to 
what  he  may  have  paid  in  annnal  dues,  shall  amount  to  fifty 
dollars. 

No  annual  dues  shall  be  payable  until  January,  1881,  and 
the  same  shall  be  payable  thereafter  in  January  of  each  year  to 
the  Treasurer.  All  dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
November  of  each  year  shall  be  deemed  in  arrears. 

No  member  in  arrears  for  annual  dues  shall  vote  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society  or  be  eligible  to  any  office  or  to  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  of  Directors.  If  such  annual  dues  of  any 
member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  one  year,  his  mem- 
bership shall  thereby  be  suspended,  except  in  case  of  absence 
from  the  country  during  the  whole  of  such  year,  and  upon  the 
order  of  the  Directors  such  membership  shall  terminate. 

The  interest  of  any  member  in  the  funds  and  property  of 
the  Society  shall  cease  upon  the  expiration  of  his  membership, 
whether  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise.  All  the  interest  in 
the  funds  and  property  of  the  Society  of  any  person  ceasing  to 
be  a  member  shall  go  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  XXI. 

ANNUAL    MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

Order  of  Business. 

1st.  Reading   and    Approval    of   the    Minutes  of  the   last 

sting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Reports  from  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  Historiographer. 

6th.  Report  of  Librarian. 

7th.  Annual  Report  of  the  President. 

8th.  Other  Business. 
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ARTICLE  XXII. 

directors'    meetings. 

Order  of  Business. 

1st.     Reading   and  Approval  of    the    Minutes  of   the  last 
meeting. 

2d.     Reports  from  Committes. 
3d.     Election  of  Members. 
4th.    Report  from  the  Treasurer. 
5th.    Other  Business. 


ARTICLE  XXIII. 

The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if  in  need  of 
it,  are  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an  annuity  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  to  the  full  amount  the  deceased  member 
has  actually  paid  into  its  treasury.  Provided,  however,  the  said 
annuity  shall  in  no  case  be  paid  to  a  widow  of  a  member  after 
she  shall  have  married  again,  nor  to  children  after  they  shall 
be  able  to  earn  their  own  subsistence. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  or  amended  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Directors :  Provided,  the  proposed  alterations 
shall  have  been  submitted  at  a  previous  meeting  in  writing,  at 
least  one  month  in  advance,  and  shall  be  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Directors. 
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MEMBERS. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Barnes,  A.  S. 
Beach,  M.  S. 
Burnap,  U.  C. 
Coffin,  Henry 
Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 
Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Jr. 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 
Claflin,  Horace  B. 
Claflin,  John 
Clapp,  D.  P. 
Cutter,  Ralph  L. 
Curtis,  Henry  M. 
Dickinson,  J.  C. 
Dike,  Camden  C. 
Dennis,  Charles 
Durkee,  E.  R. 
Eames,  E.  E. 
Fish,  Latham  A. 
Frothingham,  A.  R. 
Guild,  F.  A. 
Henry,  John  F. 
Hutchinson,  J.  B. 
Hulbert,  H.  C. 
Hatch,  W.  T. 
Hine,  Ethel  C. 
Johnson,  John  G.,  M.D. 
Kendall,  Wm.  B. 
Langley,  W.  C. 
Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D. 
Leonard,  Lewis  H. 
Low,  A.  A. 
Low,  Josiah  O. 
Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 
Mallory,  Charles  H. 
Marsh,  Edward  H. 


Morse,  Charles  W. 

Noyes,  James  S. 

Noyes,  Henry  F. 

Noyes,  James  A. 

Pratt,  Charles 

Pierpont,  Henry  E. 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

AT  1TIE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEE TING,  DEC.  7HAND 

AT  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL 


OBJECTS   OF  THE  SOCIETY 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  i>  organized  to  commemo- 
rate the  landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock  ;  to  encourage  the  studv 
of  New  England  history,  and  for  such  purpose  to  establish  a  library,  and  also  for 
social  purposes,  and  to  promote  charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


Initiation  Fee, $10.00 

Annual  Dies,  .         .         .         .         .         .  5.00 

Life-Membership,  besides  the  Initiation  Fee,       50,00 
Payable  at  Election,  except  Annual  Dues  zvhich  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

An  annual  member  may  become  a  life  member  any  time  upon  paying  a  sum  in 
addition  to  what  he  has  previously  paid  in  annual  dues,  that  together  shall  amount 
to  fifty  dollars. 

Any  descendant  of  a  New  Englander,  of  good  moral  character,  from  and  after 
the  age  of  iS,  is  eligible. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is  entitled  to  live  time-  as 
much  as  he  may  have  paid  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the  Historiographer  early 
information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents  ol  In- 
life  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change  their  address 
should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

£3^"  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.  Members  arc  requested  to 
send  applications  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 

Address, 

A.   E.   LAMB,   Secretary, 

No.   191  Clinton  Street. 


OFFICERS. 


President  : 
BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN. 


First  Vice-President :  Second  Vice-President  : 

JOHN  WINSLOW.  CHARLES  STORRS. 

Treasurer  : 
WILLIAM  B.   KENDALL. 


Historiographer  ;  Librarian  : 

ALDEN  J.  SPOONER.  REV.  W.  H.  WHITTEMORE. 


Corresponding  Secretary  : 
REV.   A.    P.   PUTNAM. 


Recording  Secretary  : 
ALBERT    E.   LAMB. 


DIRECTORS. 


For  One    Year  : 

John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 

A.  W.  Tenney. 


For   Two    Years  : 

Ripley  Ropes,  A.  S.  Barnes, 

Henry  W.  Slocum. 


For   Three    Years  : 

BeiVjamin  D.  Silliman,  Hiram  W.  Hunt, 

George  H.  Fisher. 


For  Four   Years  : 

William  H.  Lyon,  Wm.  B.  Kendall, 

Charles   Storrs. 


THE   COUNCIL. 


Alexander  M.  White, 
A.  A.  Low, 
Horace  B.  Claflin, 
John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  Pratt, 
S.  B.  Chittenden, 
Joshua  M.  Van  Cott, 
John  F.  Henry, 
R.  Cornell  White, 
Albert  Woodruff, 


Amos  Robbins, 
E.  H.  R.  Lyman. 
Leonard  Richardson, 
Charles  E.  Bill, 
William  Coit, 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
John  Greenwood, 
Charles  E.  West, 
Charles  L.  Benedict, 
George  G.  Reynolds, 


S.  L.  Woodford, 
Thomas  H.  Rodman. 
Benj.  F.  Tracy, 
E.  R.  Durkee, 
Gordon  L.  Ford, 

D.  L.  Northrop, 

E.  S.  Sandford, 
Arthur  Mathewson, 
Augustus  Storrs, 
James  PIowe. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Committee  on  Annual  Festival : 

Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 

Hiram  W.  Hunt. 


Committee  on  Finance  : 

Charles   Storrs?  William   E.  Lyon, 

George  H.  Fisher. 


Committee  on   Publication  : 

John  Winslow,  A.  S.   Barnes, 

Charles  Storrs. 


Committee  on   Charity  : 

Ripley  Ropes,  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

A.  W.  Tenney. 
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from  new  members.  Everything  in  the  history  of  the  Society  therefore,  and  the 
spirit  and  cordial xgood  feeling  manifested  by  its  members,  afford  a  gratifying 
augury  of  its  future  success  and  usefulness.  The  declared  object  of  our  Society 
is  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock  ; 
to  encourage  the  study  of  New  England  history,  and  to  that  end  to  establish  a 
library;  and  also  for  social  purposes;  and  to  promote  charity  and  good  fellow- 
ship among  its  members.  These  are  its  purposes  as  set  forth  in  the  Certificate 
of  Incorporation. 

I  gladly  call  your  attention  also  to  the  23d  by-law,  which  provides  that  the 
widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member  (if  in  need  of  it)  shall  be  entitled,  for 
five  successive  years,  to  an  annuity  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  to  the  full 
amount  the  deceased  member  may  have  paid  into  its  treasury.  These  are  ends 
well  worthy  our  joint  and  earnest  effort. 

Let  it  be  also  our  aim  to  extend  the  influence  of  those  great  constitutional  and 
moral  principles  which  have  given  New  England  such  wide  sway  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  and  which  we  believe  essential  to  the  best  interests  and  perpetuity  of 
the  Republic. 

It  is  possible  that  some  members  of  the  Society  are  not  informed  as  to  the  time, 
and  mode,  of  its  organization,  and  it  may  therefore  be  proper  to  state  them  here. 
About  a  year  since  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  society  to  consist  of 
natives,  or  descendants  of  natives,  of  New  England  was  considered  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  and  the  question  necessarily  arose  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  could 
be  incorporated  and  put  in  operation.  A  special  charter  by  the  Legislature 
could  not  be  procured.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  (Art.  8., 
Sec.  I.)  that  corporations  may  be  formed  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not 
be  created  by  special  act,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Legislature,  the  objects  of  the  corporation 
cannot  be  attained  under  general  laws.  Pursuant  to  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision a  general  law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  formation  of  societies 
for  certain  specified  purposes,  including  such  as  this,  by  filing  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  with  the  County  Clerk,  a  certificate  duly  signed  and  acknowledged 
by  five  or  more  persons,  containing  the  names  of  the  directors  for  the  first  year, 
and  other  particulars  specified  by  the  Act.  As  this  Statute  entirely  sufficed  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Society,  no  other  mode  of  incorporating  it  existed.  Nor 
was  there  need  of  any  other  mode.  A  certificate  containing  the  statements  so 
required  was  therefore  signed  and  acknowledged  pursuant  to  the  statute,  and 
filed  on  the  27th  February,  1880,  and  the  Society  was  fully  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  general  law. 

The  Annual  Festival  (popularly  better  known  as  the  New  England  Dinner) 
provided  for  by  the  3d  Article  of  the  By-Laws,  was  thereby  directed  to  be  held 
on  the  22d  day  of  December,  but  it  was  found  that,  for  various  reasons,  the  21st 
of  December  would  be  a  more  expedient  day  for  the  purpose.  Steps  have 
accordingly  been  taken  to  have  such  By-Law  duly  amended,  by  substituting  that 
day  for  the  22d.  That  the  21st  (and  not  the  22d)  was  in  fact  the  day  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  from  the  Mayflower  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  will  be 
proven  to  us  by  one  of  our  learned  members  who  will  favor  us  with  a  paper 
on  that  subject  this  evening. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  address,  on  motion,  the  President  ap- 
pointed Rev.  A.  P.   Putnam  and  Messrs.    Benjamin  F.   Tracy,  Henry   E.    Pierre- 


pont,  James  Howe  and  Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr.,  a  committee  to  nominate  Di- 
rectors. 

This  Committee  made  a  report,  wherein  they  nominated  the  following 
gentlemen  :  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Ripley  Ropes,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  Wm.  B. 
Kendall,  Wm  H.  Lyon,  A.  S.  Barnes,  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  John  Winslow,  Charles 
Storrs,  Henry  W.  Slocum,  George  II.  Fisher  and  A.  W.  Tenny. 

On  motion  the  report  of  this  Committee  was  accepted  and  the  gentlemen  nom- 
inated were,  by  ballot,  elected  Directors. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Kendall,  Hiram  W.  Hunt  and  Wm. 
H.  Lyon,  a  Committee  to  assist  in  classifying  the  Directors  as  provided  by  Article  5, 
of  the  By-Laws,  and  thereupon  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Directors  were  ascer- 
tained by  lot  by  the  President  as  prescribed  by  such  Article,  as  follows  : 

For  Four  Years. 
Wm.  H.  Lyon,  Wm.  B.  Kendall  and  Charles  Storrs. 

For  Three  Years. 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Hiram  W.  Hunt  and  George  H.  Fisher. 

For  Two  Years. 
Ripley  Ropes,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Henry  W.  Slocum. 

For  One  Year. 
A.  W.  Tenny,  John  Winslow  and  Calvin  E.  Pratt. 

Professor  Charles  E.  West  then  read  the  following  paper  (prepared  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Directors)  showing  that  the  21st  day  of  December  is  the  true  anni- 
versary day  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

PROFESSOR   WEST'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn  :  In 
compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  prepared  a  brief  paper  to  show  that  the 
landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  occurred  December  21st  (new 
style),  1620. 

As  all  the  early  chronicles,  I  believe,  agree  that  the  landing  was  effected 
Monday,  December  11  (old  style),  1620,  it  becomes  a  very  simple  mathematical 
problem  to  change  this  number  in  old  style  into  its  corresponding  number  in  new 
style.     This  then,  is  the  problem. 

New  and  old  styles  must  be  understood;  hence,  reference  to  calendars  is  neces- 
sary. In  passing,  we  may  simply  allude  to  the  more  ancient  Christian  calendars, 
as  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  Pope  Julius,  in  A.  D.  336  ;  that  by  Pole- 
meus  Sylvius,  in  448  ;  that  of  Carthage,  in  483,  discovered  by  Mabillon,  the  man- 
uscript of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germaine  de  Pres,  in  Paris. 
The  next  known  calendar,  in  the  order  of  time,  is  that  published  by  D'Achery, 
dating  A.D.  S26,  in  which  the  vernal  equinox  is  assigned  to  March  21st,  as  fixed  by 
the  Nicene  Council  of  A.D.  325. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  several  Saxon  calendars,  but  one  of  which  was 
written  in  Saxon,  while  the  others  were  written  in  Latin  ;  all  of  which  are  de- 
scribed by  the  great  Anglo  Saxon  scholar,  Doctor  George  Hicks.  These  manu- 
scripts are  found  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  English  libraries.  The  most  elegant 
calendar,  or  rather,  Menology,  is  the  Calendarium,  or  Menologium  Poeticum, 
belonging  to  the  Cotton  Library,  which  is  somewhat  earlier  than  A.D.  9SS. 
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The  three  earlier  Vedas  contain  a  calendar  with  the  old  Indian  Cycle  of  five 
years.  In  this  the  ratio  of  solar  and  lunar  time  is  given.  The  Zodiac  is  divided 
into  twenty-seven  asterisms,  beginning  with  the  Pleiades.  The  solstitial  points 
are  reckoned  to  he  at  the  beginning  of  the  constellation  Dhanishtka,  and  in  the 
middle  of  Aslesha,  and  this  according  to  the  calculations  of  modern  astronomy 
was  the  ca>e  in  the  fourteenth  century.  B.C. 

The  time  assigned  will  not  allow  me  to  pursue  this  fascinating  track  ! 

The  value  of  a  correct  chronology  is  not  to  be  underated.  Gibbon,  remarking 
on  the  chronology  of  English  history  says  :  "It  may  be  considered  as  a  neglected 
department.  Events  narrated  by  our  ancient  writers  are  frequently  put  with  a 
variation  of  oik*,  two  or  more  years.  This  often  depends  merely  upon  the  different 
modes  they  followed  in  calculating  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Some  began 
it  in  the  month  of  March,  and  so  antedated  events  nearly  a  year :  Thus,  the  year 
r.ooo,  with  them  begins  25th  March,  999.  Others  began  the  year  in  March,  and 
yet  retarded  it  three  months,  reckoning,  for  example,  the  space  of  the  year,  1,000, 
preceding  25th  of  March  as  belonging  to  999.  Others  began  the  year  the  25th  of 
December  ;  others  at  Easter,  and  varied  its  commencement  as  Easter  varied. 
Some  who  compute  from  January  1st,  still  reckon  one  or  two  more  years  from 
Christ's  birth  than  we  do." 

I  cite  this  confusion  of  dates  in  early  English  history,  as  an  apology  for  those 
New  England  Societies,  which  celebrate  the  wrong  day,  viz..  the  22d  of  De- 
cember. 

Now  for  the  proof  that  this  is  not  the  true  day,  we  must  consider  the  exact 
time  which  marks  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  This  wa>  the 
earliest  element  of  our  planet  which  was  known  with  accuracy. 

The  following  are  the  principle  values  expressed  in  mean  solar  time,  showing 
the  duration  of  the  tropical    year  as  computed  by  different  astronomers. 

1;.  c. 
3101,  Indian  Tables, 

140.  Ptolomy, 
A.  D. 

[543.  Copernicus 
1602.  Tycho  Brahe, 
16S7,  Elamsteed, 
1S06,  Delambre, 
1853.  Hansen  &  Olufsen, 
1S53.  Leverrier, 

The  extremes  of  this  remarkable  .series  of  computations  are  nearly  5,000  years 
apart;  and  yet,  the  difference  in  the  results,  as  obtained  by  the  Hindoo  and 
French  astronomers  is  only  one  minute  and  48.955  seconds  which,  practically 
amounts  to  a  coincidence. 

It  is  probably  true,  in  fact,  that  for  twenty  centuries,  the  length  of  the  year  has 
not  varied  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second, — evidence  of  the  stability  and  per- 
petuity of  the  solar  system  There  can  be  no  variation,  except  by  the  earth's  loss 
of  temperature,  and  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  planet,  is  an  infinitesimal 
quantity. 

The  length  of  the  year  having  been  thus  determined,  we  are  next  to  consider  in  the 

study  of  our  problem  two  very  remarkable  calendars,  the  Julian  and  the  Gregorian. 

Julius   Caisar,   who   undertook   to   reform    the  Calendar,  was  a  great   lover  of 

astronomy.      When  in  Egypt  he   met   the  learned    Achorunis,   and    said,    "  I  came 
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to  Egypt  to  encounter  Pompey  ;  but  your  renown  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  my 
determination.  In  the  midst  of  war,  I  have  always  studied  the  movements  in  the 
heavens,  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  the  secrets  of  the  gods.  My  arrangement 
of  time  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Fasti  of  Eudoxus."  Eudoxus  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  C,  and  was  called  by  Cicero  the  greatest  astronomer  that  ever  lived.  He 
determined  the  length  of  the  year  to  be  365^  days.  Ceesar  chose  Sosigines  of 
Alexandria  to  aid  him  in  reforming  the  calendar.  After  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  calculation  of  Eudoxus  was  accepted.  The  Roman  year  of  that 
time  (B.C.  45)  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time.  He  added  ninety 
days  to  this  year  making  it  to  consist  of  455  days,  adapting  it  to  the  sun's  course. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  fractional  quantity,  he  made  the  tropical 
or  natural  year  365  days,  and  every  fourth  year  366  days.  This  additional  day 
(bis  sexta  dies)  was  called  the  intercalary  or  bissextile  day,  and  was  employed  to 
make  the  civil  year  keep  pace  with  the  tropical  ones,  and  was  added  between  the 
24th  and  23d  of  February  which  was  the  6th  of  the  Calends  of  March.  As  this 
day  was  corrected  twice  (bis  sexto  calendas),  the  year  itself  was  called  bis  sextus  or 
bissextile. 

The  intercalary  day  is  not  now  introduced  by  counting  the  23d  of  February 
twice,  but  by  adding  a  day  at  the  end  of  that  month,  making  it  twenty-nine  days 
long. 

I  would  call  attention  to  this  magnificent  achievement  of  Cresar,  Emperor,  war- 
rior, statesman  and  author,  he  was  the  busiest  of  men.  Becoming  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  undertook  to  correct  the  many  evils  which  had 
crept  into  the  .State.  The  Roman  calendar  which  had  always  been  intrusted  to 
the  College  of  Pontiffs  who  had  been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year 
at  their  pleasure  for  political  purposes,  needed  reform,  and  in  honor  of  his  success. 
it  was  called  the  Julian  Calendar. 

As  thus  reformed  it  was  used  by  the  civilized  world  for  more  than  1600  years, 
when  the  seasons  were  again  sadly  out  of  order.  By  adding  a  day  every 
fourth  year,  too  much  had  been  given  ;  the  vernal  equinox  was  running  back, 
deranging  the  order  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  festivals  which  led  Pope  Gregory 
XIII,  in  15S2,  to  set  about  another  reform.  With  the  aid  of  Aloysius  Lilius.  a 
physician  of  Verona,  it  was  undertaken  and  completed.  The  equinoxes  were 
fallen  back  ten  days  and  the  full  moons  four  days,  viz..  the  former  from  the  20th  of 
March  to  the  10th.  and  the  latter  from  the  5th  to  the  1st  of  April.  Therefore,  to 
bring  the  earth  and  sun  into  their  true  relationship,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
ten  days  to  the  year  15S2.  The  corrected  calendar  was  immediately  adopted  by  the 
Catholic,  but  not  the  Protestant  Churches.  The  error  having  increased  a  day,  the 
Protestant  States  of  Germany  adopted  the  Gregorian  correction  in  1700,  while 
England  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  change. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  last  correction  is  not  quite  perfect.  The  Julian 
year  gains  three  days,  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  every  four  centuries  ;  and  as 
it  is  only  the  three  days  that  are  kept  out  in  the  Gregorian  year,  there  is  still  an 
excess  of  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  in  four  centuries,  which  amounts  to  a  whole 
day  in  thirty-six  centuries. 

From  our  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  be  seen  how  the  Gregorian  Cal- 
endar can  be  used.  In  changing  from  old  to  new  style,  it  is  the  former  which 
changes  and  not  the  latter. 

If  the  event  occurred  previous  to  the  1st  of  March,  1700,  add  ten  days  to  the 
date  in  old  style  and  it  will  be  corrected  for  the  new. 
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If  it  happened  between  the  last  day  of  February,  1700,  and  the  1st  of  March, 
1800,  add  eleven  days. 

If  it  happened  between  the  same  dates  in  1800  and  1900,  add  twelve  days,  and 
so  on,  adding  one  for  every  intercalary  day  omitted. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  as  the  year  1600  was  leap  year,  no  intercalary  day  was 
omitted  till  1700.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  to  be  added  but  the  ten  days  omitted 
in  1582. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  by  counting  365^  days,  the  year  was  made  eleven  min- 
utes and  nine  seconds  too  long.  This  caused  an  error  of  one  day  too  many  in 
every  134  years.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to  strike  out  three  bissextile  years  in 
every  five  centuries.  Thus  the  years  1700  and  1S00  were  not  bissextile,  nor  will 
1900  be  ;  but  the  year  2000  will  be  bissextile. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  question,  what  is  Fore- 
fathers Day? 

The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  as  we  have  said,  occurred,  Dec.  11  (old  style), 
1620.  To  this  date  we.  are  required  to  add  ten  days,  and  we  get  Dec.  21  (new 
style),  1620,  as  Forefathers'  Day. 

Had  England  or  her  colonies  adopted  the  new  style  in  the  sixteenth  or  even  the 
seventeenth  century,  no  New  England  Society  would  have  made  the  blunder  of 
celebrating  the  22d  of  December,  as  Forefathers'  Day  ! 

Let  me  illustrate  the  use  of  the  calendar  in  its  application  to  the  date  in 
question. 

Had  John  Milton  recorded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  old  and  new  styles, 
he  would  have  written  December  11-21,  1620. 

Would  George  Washington,  a  century  later,  have  been  justified  in  recording 
the  same  event  December  11-22,  as  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York  does? 

Then,  Gen.  Grant,  living  a  century  still  later,  might  with  as  much  propriety 
write  it  December  11-23  !  and  so  by  parity  of  reasoning,  a  few  centuries  hence, 
the  record,  not  the  event  for  that  is  fixed,  would  drop  out  of  December  altogether, 
and  be  found  in  January  ;  and  so,  like  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it  would  go 
the  round  of  the  circle. 

Again,  if  I  were  to  write  my  Russian  correspondent  in  Moscow,  on  Forefathers' 
Day,  which  is  so  near  at  hand,  I  would  date  my  letter,  Brooklyn,  December  9-21, 
1880.  Here  I  give  old  and  new  styles,  the  difference  being  twelve  days,  which 
must  be  added  to  the  old  to  convert  it  into  the  new  style. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  scrap  of  histoiy  is  this,  Protestant  England 
because  of  her  hatred  of  the  Roman  Church  did  not  adopt  the  new  style  till  1752  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason,  Russia  and  the  Greek  Church  have  not,  to  this  day, 
adopted  it.  Still,  as  Galileo  said,  "  the  earth  moves  !"  The  revolutions  of  the 
planets  around  their  common  centre  take  no  heed  of  the  narrow-minded  prejudices 
of  churches  or  nations  !  They  move  on  in  their  endless  cycles,  regardless  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  tireless  in  their  rythmic  dance  with  the  eternities  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  a  more 
important  festival,  in  which  the  entire  Christian  Church  takes  an  interest.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  Christmas  day  itself,  the  great  festival  of  the  Church,  does 
not  mark  the  actual  birth-day  of  its  founder  ;  for  that  day  is  absolutely  unknown. 
With  that  systematic  disregard  of  truth,  which  characterizes  the  most  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  early  Church,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  the  25th  day  of  December 
simply  because  it  happened  to  be  the  principal  festival  of  the  worship  of  Mithras, 
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the  Persian  God  of  the  Sun,  as  being  the  day  in  which  the  sun  entered  its  winter 
solstice. 

Chrisostom,  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  writes  (Homily  31) :  "  On  this 
day  (25th  December),  the  birth-day  of  Christ,  was  lately  fixed  (fourth  century)  at 
Rome  in  order  that  whilst  the  heathen  were  occupied  in  their  profane  ceremonies, 
the  Christians  might  perform  their  holy  rites  undisturbed." 

Again,  the  Romans  blundered  in  their  chronology  !  Had  they  taken  the  true 
solstitial  day  in  honor  of  Mithras,  as  they  thought  they  had  done,  they  would  have 
celebrated  the  21st  of  December  and  not  the  25th,  for  that  is  the  day  the  sun 
enters  the  winter  solstice,  in  the  constellation  Capricornus — the  shortest  day  in 
the  year — a  day  of  special  significance  in  Persian  Mythology. 

The  result  is  obvious,  but  for  the  Roman  blunder,  Christmas  and  Forefathers' 
Day  would  have  come  together  and  been  celebrated  by  Cavalier  and  Puritan,  on 
the  2 1st  of  December  !     {Applause.) 

On  motion,  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  and  are  tendered  to 
Prof.  West  for  his  learned  and  useful  paper,  and  that  he  is  requested  to  furnish  a 
copy  for  publication  with  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Society.  After  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Winslow  and  the  President  relating  to  the  approaching  First  An- 
nual Festival,  the  Society  adjourned. 

A.  E.  Lamb,  Secretary. 

Note. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  held  in  Plymouth  on  the  15th  day 
of  December,  1S49,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  of  which  the  late  learned 
Geneologist,  Mr.  Savage,  was  Chairman,  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  the  proper 
day  upon  which  to  commemorate  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  committee 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  27th  day  of  May,  1850,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  2 1st  day  of  December  is  the  correct  day,  in  the  judgment  of  such  committee. 
The  report  was  adopted  and  since  that  year  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  Plymouth  has  com- 
memorated on  the  clay  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee.  It  may  be  added  that 
at  the  First  Annual  Festival  of  our  Society,  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  18S0, 
telegrams  of  greeting  were  exchanged  with  the  Plymouth  Society  which  was  in 
session  at  the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose. 


Proceedings  and  Speeches 

AT  THE 

FIRST   ANNUAL    FESTIVAL, 

HELD 

December   21st,   1880, 

In  commemoration  of  the   Two  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Piigrims. 


The  First  Annual  Festival  of  the  New  England  Society,  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  was  given  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  Tuesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1880.  The  Art  Room  was  used  for  the  reception  of  guests, 
and  upon  its  walls  were  hung  many  fine  paintings  then  on  exhibition 
by  the  Art  Association,  which  added  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the. 
scene  and  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  gathering  was  memorable  both 
as  regards  the  large  attendance  of  members  comprising  many  of  the 
best  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  and  presence  of  distinguished  guests. 
The  flags  of  the  New  England  States,  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
the  National  nag  adorned  the  walls  of  the  dining-room.  There  were 
eight  tables  besides  that  for  guests,  and  every  one  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  seats' was  occupied.  The  dinner  was  provided 
by  Delmonico  in  his  best  style,  and  the  centre  of  each  table  was 
filled  with  cut  flowers.  A  string  band  furnished  excellent  music 
during  the  dinner. 

Each  member  wore  a  satin  badge  upon  which  was  painted  a  rep- 
resentation of  Plymouth  Rock  with  the  date  of  1620  thereon,  and 
underneath  the  Arbutus  or  Mayflower.  The  new  beautiful  gold 
badge  which  was  made  by  Tiffany  for  the  use  of  the  President,  was 
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worn  by  that  officer.  The  following  is  a  description  of  such  official 
badge : 

The  medal  is  of  gold,  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  In 
the  centre  of  the  obverse,  in  bold  relief,  is  the  ship  Mayflower,  with 
all  its  characteristic  features;  the  water  is  carved  in  platina;  in  a 
circle  surrounding  the  device  is  the  motto,  "  In  Memoriam  Majorum, 
1620.  Inc.  1880."  And  in  the  outer  circle  is  the  title,  "  New  Eng- 
land Society,  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn."  All  this  lettering  is  in  blue 
enamel.  The  medal  proper  hangs  from  a  bar  pin,  on  which  is  the 
word  "President."  This  is  surrounded  with  an  ornament  composed 
of  the  moss  rose  bud,  the  emblem  of  pleasure,  the  turnip  leaf  of 
charity,  and  the  arbutus  or  mayflower,  representing  New  England. 
From  all  these  spring  polished  gold  rays  of  brightness  and  glory. 
On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  oak  and 
laurel,  signifying  hospitality,  strength  and  success.  This  inscription 
reads  :  "  Their  moral  grandeur  illuminates  their  century  with  a  sol- 
emn light  which  excites  awe  while  it  inspires  admiration."  On  the 
edge  of  the  medal  are  the  words:  "The  President's  Badge,  First 
Annual  Festival,  December  21,  1880." 

The  reception,  which  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  continued  in  the 
Art  Room  from  six  o'clock  till  nearly  seven  when  the  doors  of  the 
dining-room  were  thrown  open  and  the  guests  and  members  filed  in. 
At  the  guest's  table,  seated  on  either  side  of  the  President,  were,  to 
the  left,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Hon.  Wm. 
M.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  President  of 
Yale  College,  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  M.  Van 
Cott,  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  M.  C,  Hon.  S.  L.  Woodford,  United 
States  District  Attorney  in  New  York ;  and  to  the  right,  Hon.  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, U.  S.  A.,  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum,  Rev.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  D.D., 
President  of  Williams  College,  Joseph  Choate,  Esq.,  Rev  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Hon.  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Hon.  John 
W.  Hunter,  ex-Mayor  of  Brooklyn. 


GRACE. 
BY  REV.  DR.  A.  P.  PUTNAM. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies, 
and  now  especially  for  the  occasion  that  brings  us  together 
here  this  evening. 

We  bless  Thee  for  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
May  their  faith  and  virtues  be  more  and  more  enshrined  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  their  children. 

Grant  unto  us  Thy  favor  now  and  here,  we  beseech  Thee. 

Bless  our  beloved  country,  and  lead  us  one  and  all  in  the 
way  of  life  everlasting,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


After  the  removal  of  the  cloth  at  fifteen  minutes  before  ten 
o'clock,  the  chairman,  (Mr.  SlLLIMAN,  President  of  the  Society,) 
arose  and  called  upon  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod  to  return  thanks. 

REV.  T.  B.  McLEOD. 

We  return  thanks,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  this  renewed 
manifestation  of  Thy  favor,  for  this  delightful  social  inter- 
course, and  for  the  delightful  memories  associated  with  this 
hour.  We  pray  Thee  to  bless  and  sanctify  to  us  all  these  gifts, 
and  accept  of  us,  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 
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ADDRESS    BY   HON.   B.  D.  SILLIMAN, 
President  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Neiv  England  Society :  Before  proposing 
the  regular  toasts,  let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  flourishing 
condition  and  the  prospects  of  the  Society,  attested  by  its 
large  membership,  by  the  attendance  at  our  late  annual  meet- 
ing, and  by  your  prompt  presence  and  vigorous  action  here 
this  evening. 

Our  association  is  not  limited  in  its  membership  to  na- 
tives of  New  England,  but  includes,  also,  those  who  are  de- 
scended from  New  England  ancestors,  and  we  all  commemo- 
rate with  glad  hearts,  on  this,  its  anniversary,  the  landing  of 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers.  If  a  New  England  Society  should  exist 
and  flourish  anywhere,  it  is  in  our  own  beautiful  city,  for  in  no 
part  of  New  England  is  there  a  more  pronounced  New  England 
population  than  here.  Nowhere  is  there  more  marked  New 
England  enterprise,  thrift  and  energy,  and  nowhere  is  deeper 
reverence  felt  for  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  this  day,  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  The  "  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  "  and  "  Plymouth  Church," 
are  among  our  temples,  religious  freedom  is  unquestioned, 
academies  and  common  schools  are  broadcast,  with  free  educa- 
tion for  all. 

Our  Puritan  ancestors  need  no  vindication  or  eulogy.  His- 
tory has  long  ago  awarded  and  recorded  both.  We  may  well 
regard  their  career,  and  its  mighty  results,  with  reverence  and 
pride.  In  the  words  of  our  motto,  "  Their  stern  moral  grandeur 
illuminates  their  century  zvith  a  solemn  light,  which  excites  awe 
while  it  inspires  admiration."  It  is  the  record  of  history,  that 
when  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  "  democratic  liberty  and  inde- 
pendent Christian  worship  at  once  existed  in  America."  And 
how  has  this  little  leaven  leavened  the  whole  lump! 

It  would  be  most  interesting,  did  the  time  and  occasion 
admit  (which  they  do  not),  to  trace  how  distinctly  our  political 
principles,  and  present  form  of  government,  were  enunciated 
and  shaped  by  the  Pilgrims.  Before  leaving  the  cabin  of  the 
Mayflower,  they  ordained  the  first  American  Constitution. 
They  framed,  and  each  man  signed,  a  compact,  by  which  they 
"bound  and  combined  themselves  together  into  a  civil  body 
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politic  for  their  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  for  the 
enactment  of  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  consti- 
tutions and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  should  be  most  meet 
and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony,  unto  which 
they  promised  all  due  submission  and  obedience."  This,  says 
the  historian,  was  the  birth  of  popular  constitutional  liberty. 
It  was  the  establishment  of  constitutional  government,  by 
equal  laws,  for  the  general  good.  It  established  the  principles 
on  which  the  democratic  institutions  of  our  country  rest.  The 
germ  of  the  Union  under  which  we  live  is  found,  too,  in  the 
early  confederacy  between  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  In  the  Union  of 
that  day  were  involved  questions  which  perplex  in  this. 
Among  them  the  troublesome  question  of  "State-rights"  then 
arose,  each  colony  under  their  confederacy  reserving  to  itself 
its  own  supreme  local  jurisdiction,  and  some  of  them  contend- 
ing that  the  acts  of  the  confederacy  should  not  be  binding, 
until  ratified  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
colonies.  The  members  of  the  confederacy,  though  very 
unequal  in  territory  and  population,  each  had  an  equal  voice 
and  vote  in  its  enactments,  just  as  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware 
have  to-day,  in  the  Senate,  equal  voices  and  votes  with  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  But  the  confederacy  assured  "  equal 
and  speedy  justice  to  all,"  and  provided  for  the  common  action 
and  defense,  as  regarded  questions  of  peace  and  war.  Their 
constitution,  like  our  own,  provided  for  the  admission  of  new 
States,  or  rather  colonies,  into  their  union;  but,  unlike  their 
descendants,  they  were  not  only  not  eager  to  admit  every  new 
comer,  but  rejected  several  applicants,  mainly  because  of  their 
lack  of  religious  orthodoxy. 

The  determination  of  the  Pilgrims  that  the  people  should 
be  educated  was  a  part  of  their  religion.  Not  only  were  com- 
mon schools  at  once  established,  but  within  eighteen  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  little  colony, — which,  when  it  reached 
Plymouth,  consisted  of  but  forty-one  men  (the  whole  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  board  the  Mayflower  being 
but  one  hundred  and  one), — within  eighteen  years  after  their 
landing  in  that  icy,  barren,  cheerless,  wilderness,  Harvard 
College  was   founded,  and    so    faithful    and    zealous   have  the 
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people  ever  since  been  in  its  support  and  endowment,  that  it  is 
said  (though  I  will  not  exactly  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it),  that 
at  this  day,  if  a  man  dies  in  Boston  and  leaves  less  than  half 
his  estate  to  Harvard  College,  his  will  is  at  once  set  aside  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.     {Laughter  and  applause^) 

The  noble  establishment  of  common  schools  throughout 
New  England  is  her  glory.  The  vast  influence  which  she  has 
always  wielded  over  the  affairs  of  this  nation  has  been,  and  is, 
due  far  more  to  her  schools,  academies  and  colleges,  than  to 
her  wealth  and  the  number  of  her  people. 

As  we  all  know,  wherever  the  New  Englander  goes  (and 
where  does  he  not  go?)  he  carries  New  England  with  him. 
Wherever  he  is,  there  are  schools,  there  are  academies,  col- 
leges and  churches.  He  has  swept  from  Plymouth  Rock  to 
the  Pacific,  and  has  permanently  occupied  much  of  the  interven- 
ing country. 

There  are,  in  fact,  seven  (not  six  as  commonly  reckoned), 
New  England  States,  and  in  no  one  of  them  is  the  work  of 
the  New  Englander  more  marked  than  here.  The  great 
city  has  been  built,  its  commerce  conducted,  its  wealth  ac- 
quired, and  its  intellectual  and  benevolent  institutions  sus- 
tained, and  endowed,  largely  by  New  England  enterprise, 
energy,  liberality,  and  intelligence.  The  sober  steadiness, 
the  calm  wisdom,  the  quiet  industry,  of  the  firm,  sincere 
and  upright  Knickerbocker;  the  brawny  arm  and  brilliant 
brain  of  Erin ;  the  clear-headed  vigor  of  our  sturdy  cousins  of 
Caledonia;  and  the  ponderous  force  of  the  Teutonic  legion 
have  co-operated  with  the  Puritans  in  achieving  great  results, 
but  New  York  is,  therefore,  none  the  less  one  of  the  seven 
New  England  States.  You  might  as  well  deny  to  our  ambitious 
suburb  that  lies  across  the  river,  the  distinction  to  which  it 
aspires  of  being  considered  a  part  of  Brooklyn  {laughter),  as 
to  deny  that  the  State  is  a  part  of  New  England.  Why,  New 
York  has  11,860  common  schools  (a  direct  legacy  from  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers).  Is  not  that  New  England  ?  New  York  ex- 
pended in  1879  more  than  $10,000,000  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  common  schools.  Has  any  other  part  of  New  England 
done  more?  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
plant  their  colony  on  the  shores  of  this  bay.     The  Mayflower, 
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when  she  began  her  voyage,  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son. That  was  her  destination,  but  the  ignorance  or  treachery 
of  her  navigator  took  her  into  Plymouth,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims,  faithful  to  the  purpose  of  their  ancestors,  came 
across  by  land — ''across  lots" — to  the  point  at  which  those  an- 
cestors aimed,  and  here  have  pitched  their  tents  and  planted 
their  vines  and  fig  trees,  and  fixed  here  forever  one  of  the 
New  England  States. 

Throughout  this  State  New  England  abides  in  every  hamlet. 
Her  axes  were  busy  in  leveling  the  forests,  and  her  ploughs  in 
furrowing  the  fields  of  the  interior  counties,  where  those  who 
wielded  them,  and  their  children  and  children's  children  have 
made  their  homes.  Her  men,  her  principles,  her  ideas,  her 
usages,  prevail  mainly  throughout  the  State.  The  history,  the 
legislation,  the  policy,  the  institutions  of  the  State — all  bear 
the  impress  of  New  England.  A  large  portion  of  the  gov- 
ernors, the  judges,  the  legislators,  the  statesmen  of  New 
York,  of  her  members  of  congress,  her  senators,  have  been 
natives  and  descendants  of  natives  of  other  States  of  New 
England.  The  Eastern  half  of  Long  Island  was  represented 
for  years  in  the  legislature  at  Hartford.  New  York  is  part 
of  New  England  by  inception,  by  adoption,  by  accretion,  by 
occupation,  by  absorption,  by  amalgamation,  by  overflow. 

It  is  a  goodly  heritage,  but  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  go 
forth  from  it  as  from  other  parts  of  New  England  in  search 
of  new  worlds  to  conquer.  So  long  as  any  wilderness  re- 
mains unsubdued,  any  region  unexplored,  any  bargain  not 
made,  any  profit  not  reaped,  any  project  unaccomplished, 
any  controversy — whether  metaphysical,  ethical,  philosophical, 
religious,  or  political — not  settled,  the  restless  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims  will  not  deem  their  mission  ended.  They 
are  ever  pressing  forward,  pushing  on  against  all  obstacles, 
and  pushing  the  stronger  and  harder,  and  with  the  greater 
determination  the  thicker  and  more  formidable  the  ob- 
stacles they  encounter,  just  as,  not  long  ago,  one  of  them 
ordered  his  lieutenant  to  "push  things"  at  Appomatox  (ap- 
plause) ;  and  as  another  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  about  the 
same  time,  pushed  through  the  darkness  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea  {applause) ;  and  as  another  New  Englander,  one  of  our 
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townsmen,  who  is  present  with  us  to-night,  *  led  one  of  the 
columns  of  the  army,  and  another  New  Englander  f  led  the 
other  on  that  grand  promenade.     (Applause?) 

Gentlemen,  "blood  will  tell,"  and  it  has  told,  and  is  telling 
everywhere  throughout  the  great  and  growing  West,  which  is 
so  largely,  and  in  many  regions  mainly,  populated  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans.  The  question  is  often  asked 
nowadays  :  How  is  it  that  Ohio  produces  so  many  great  men — 
presidents,  judges,  generals,  statesmen,  and  ambassadors? 
Trace  their  pedigree,  and  you  have  the  answer.     (Applause?) 

L  know  that  our  friends  who  are  present  with  us  this  evening, 
and  who  are  not  natives,  or  descendants  of  New  England,  may 
accuse  me  of  undue  humility  in  the  very  moderate  and  guarded 
terms  of  praise  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  the  Pilgrims  and  their 
sons.  (Laughter.)  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  But  I  am  detain- 
ing you  from  the  intellectual  feast  which  is  before  us  this  evening, 
and  will  close  with  simply  saying  that  each  one  of  us  inherited 
from  our  Pilgrim  ancestors  the  duty  of  vigilantly  protecting,  ex- 
tending and  perpetuating,  each  by  his  voice,  his  vote,  and  his  life 
if  need  be,  the  religious,  political,  and  personal  freedom  which 
they  bequeathed  to  us.     (Applause.) 


The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  we  are  honored  this  evening  by 
the  presence  of  an  illustrious  descendant  of  New  England,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation.  (Cheers.)  He  is  about  retiring 
from  his  high  position,  with  the  respect,  admiration,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  great  wisdom,  the  pure  pur- 
pose, the  steady  will,  and  the  unwavering  firmness  with  which 
he  has  administered  the  government,  preserved  its  honor,  and 
secured  its  prosperity.  (Loud  Cheers?)  I  propose  to  you,  as  our 
first  toast, 

"The  President  of  the  United  States." 

The  audience  rising,  this  toast  was  received  with  loud  and 
continuous  cheers,  which  were  long  repeated,  when  President 
HAYES  rose  to  reply. 

*  Major  General  Sloe  urn.  \  Major  General  Howard. 
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SPEECH    OF   PRESIDENT    HAYES. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  We  have  often  heard,  we 
often  hear,  the  phrase  "  New  England  ideas."  It  is  said,  and  I 
think  said  truly,  that  these  ideas  have  a  large  and  growing 
influence  in  shaping  the  affairs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  principles  referred 
to  in  this  phrase,  are  peculiar  to  New  England,  but  merely  that 
in  New  England  they  are  generally  accepted,  and  that  perhaps 
there  they  had  their  first  practical  illustration.  These  ideas, 
these  principles  generally  termed  New  England  ideas,  and  New 
England  principles,  it  seems  to  me  have  had  much  to  do  with 
that  prosperity  which  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  about  which 
we  are  perhaps  apt  to  be  too  boastful,  but  for  which  it  is  cer- 
tain we  cannot  be  too  grateful.     (Applause.) 

The  subject,  New  England  ideas,  is  altogether  too  large  a  one 
for  me,  or  anybody,  to  discuss  this  evening.  If  it  was  to  be  done 
at  length,  in  protracted  speaking,  we  have  our  friends  here  able, 
and  with  a  reputation  for  capacity  in  that  way.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Evarts,  for  example  [applause),  Mr.  Beecher  {applause),  and  I 
am  confident  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  namingin  this  connection, 
above  all,  our  friend  General  Grant.     {Loud  applause.) 

Leaving  then  to  them  the  discussion  of  the  larger  topic,  I 
must  content  myself  with  the  humbler  duty  of  merely  naming 
the  New  England  ideas  to  which  I  refer. 

New  England  believes  that  every  man  and  woman,  under  the 
law  ought  to  have  an  equal  chance  and  an  equal  hope  with  every 
other  man  and  woman  {applause),  and  believes  that  in  a  country 
where  that  is  secured  individuals  and  society  will  have  their 
highest  development  and  the  largest  allotment  of  human  happi- 
ness. {Applause.)  New  England  believes  that  equal  rights 
can  be  best  secured  in  a  country  where  every  child  is  provided 
freely  with  the  means  of  education.  (Applause.)  New  England 
believes  that  the  road — the  only  road,  the  sure  road — to  unques- 
tioned credit  and  a  sound  financial  condition  is  the  exact  and 
punctual  fulfilment  of  every  pecuniary  obligation,  public  and 
private  {applause),  according  to  its  letter  and  spirit.  {Applause.) 
New  England  believes  in  the  home,  and  in  the  virtues  that 
make  home  happy  (cries  of  "good"),  and  New  England  will 
tolerate,  so  far  as  depends  on  her,  no  institutions  and  no  practices 
m  any  state  or  territory  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  sacred- 
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ness  of  the  family  relation.  (Cries  of  "good" ?)  New  England 
cherishes  the  sentiment  of  nationality  and  believes  in  a  general 
government  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  authority,  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  to  preserve  and  to  perpetuate  the  Union.  (Ap- 
plause?) 

Now,  with  these  New  England  ideas  everywhere  accepted 
and  prevailing — to  repeat,  with  just  and  equal  laws,  administered 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  educated  voters ;  with  honesty  in 
all  moneyed  transactions ;  with  the  New  England  home  and 
the  New  England  family  as  the  foundation  of  society ;  with 
national  sentiments  prevailing  everywhere  in  the  country;  we 
shall  not  lack  that  remaining  crowning  merit  of  New  England 
life  which  lends  to  every  peopled  landscape  its  chief  interest 
and  glory,  the  spires  pointing  heavenward  that  tell  to  every 
man  who  sees  them  that  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  still 
hold  to  and  cherish,  and  love  that  which  brought  their  fathers 
to  this  continent,  which  they  here  sought  and  here  found — 
freedom  to  worship  God.     (Long  continued  applause?) 

A  voice :  "  Three  cheers  for  President  Hayes,"  which  were 
given  and  prolonged  with  a  will. 


The  Chairman.  — We  honor,  and  warmly  welcome  another 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  is  known  and  honored  of  all 
men  and  all  nations.  Words  cannot  add  to  the  eulogy  which 
mankind  has  pronounced.     Let  me  propose, 

"A  Welcome  to  General  Grant." — {Great  applause.) 

General  Grant,  on  rising  to  address  the  company  was  greeted 
with  vehement,  and  long  protracted  cheering  and  applause. 

SPEECH   OF   GENT  U.  S.  GRANT. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn :  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  doomed  to  a  good  deal  of 
disappointment.  In  one  particular,  however,  you  will  not  be 
disappointed ;  and  that  is,  I  shall  not  detain  you  long.  We 
have  heard  from  your  President,  also  from  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,  some  eulogies  paid  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  to  the  people  of  New  England.  I  subscribe  to 
all  that  the  President  has  said,  and  would  say  a  little  more.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  in  our  country,  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
about  "  the  carpet-baggers,"  and  the  term  "carpet-baggers," 
has  become  almost  a  word  of  reproach.  The  New  Englander 
believes  that  when  he  is  a  citizen  of  one  State,  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  the  right  to  go  to  any  portion  of  the 
country  to  be  a  citizen  there,  with  all  the  rights  he  had  at  the 
place  of  starting.  {Cheers.)  In  our  Northern  States,  and  par- 
ticularly in  North-western  States,  we  have  seen  the  effects  of 
carpet-bagism — the  best  effects  of  carpet-bagism — where  they 
have  been  received  as  fully  equal  to  a  native  born  citizen.  We 
have  seen  growing  cities  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  youngest  in  this  audience  ;  we  have  seen  prosperity  brought 
from  the  prairie  where  nothing  stood  but  what  nature  had 
planted  there.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the  carpet-bagger,  and 
the  principles  of  the  people  who  form  this  society  have  done  it. 
{Applause.)  Without  reflecting  upon  any  section  of  the  country, 
I  would  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  would  have  been  very 
much  greater  prosperity  in  some  portions  of  it,  besides  much 
greater  contentment,  if  the  carpet-bagger  had  been  received  in 
the  same  way  he  was  in  the  North-west.  {Applause.)  In  fact, 
I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  but  very 
little  progress  or  advancement  in  a  community  made  up  entirely 
of  the  natives  of  that  community  {applause) ;  that  it  requires  a 
little  stirring  up,  a  little  going  away,  a  little  going  abroad — 
going  from  the  place  of  one's  nativity — to  bring  out  one's  best 
energies.  You  may  take  this  city,  you  may  take  the  suburbs 
across  the  East  River  {laughter)  or  elsewhere,  wherever  you  like, 
and  while  you  may  find  very  excellent  representatives  there  of 
the  sires  of  the  men  who  continue  their  business  faithfully  and 
successfully,  yet  you  find  hardly  any  thing  that  is  new  in  the 
way  of  enterprise  that  is  not  started  by  some  one  who  has  come 
among  you.  So  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  New 
England  ;  go  where  you  please,  obey  the  laws  wherever  you  go, 
respects  the  rights  of  others;  being  free,  leave  others  free  like- 
wise to  enjoy  their  own  political  and  religious  views  and  make 
no  distinction  on  account  of  a  person's  nativity.  {Cheering.) 
Your  President  here  this  evening  asked  one  connundrum  which 
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I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer:  he  said  something  about  where 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  went,  and  where  didn't  they 
go?  That  I  give  up.  {Laughter.)  My  travels  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  I  have  not  gone  south  of 
the  Equator,  but  to  it;  and  up  to  the  sixty-first  or  sixty-second 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  I  have  not  found  the  place  where 
he  has  not  been.  If  your  President  wants  a  solution  to  this 
question  he  must  send  for  Stanley;  he  is  probably  the  only 
man  who  can  answer  it.  (^Laughter.)  I  leave  it  to  him. 
Gentlemen  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

General    Grant    took   his    seat   amid    long   and    continued 
cheering. 


On  announcing  the  third  toast  : 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers," 

The  Chairman  said:  "Who  can  so  well  respond  to  this  toast  as 
our  own  distinguished  fellow  citizen  who,  had  he  been  one  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  would  have  been  first  and  foremost  in 
their  great  work ;  whose  wisdom  would  have  excelled  that  of 
Carver,  his  orthodoxy  that  of  Robinson,  and  his  military  zeal, 
skill,  and  prowess,  those  of  Miles  Standish.  I  call  on  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Beecher." 

Mr.  Beecher  was  received  with  cheers  and  hearty  ap- 
plause. 

SPEECH    OF    REV.   HENRY  WARD    BEECHER. 

Gentlemen  :  The  theme  that  I  am  asked  to  speak  to  is  a 
great  deal  larger  than  you  have  time  to  hear  unfolded.  Our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  cannot  be  discussed  really  and  fully  without 
having  some  general  reference  to  the  unfolding  of  the  human 
race  itself.  {Applause.)  They  were  not  a  seam  in  the  volcanic 
country,  shut  up  between  the  walls  of  the  rock,  a  vein  of  gold 
and  a  vein  of  silver;  their  coming  on  to  the  stage  marks  a  dis- 
tinct geological  epoch — not  a  convulsion,  but  a  great  transition. 
The  world   had   been   slumbering  for  a  great   many  hundred 
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lost,  learning  was  lost  and  mankind  was  substantially  lost. 
Then  came  a  general  revival  which  is  called  the  Renaissance. 
To  that  general  movement  of  the  whole  human  race  within  the 
bounds  of  Christendom  the  Puritan  belongs.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  life  and  intellectual  force  took  place  among  the 
Latin  nations  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek;  the  development 
of  men  toward  intellectual  activity  took  place  in  the  Germanic 
and  the  English  people  after  the  Semitic  type.  There  was  no- 
where else  more  development  or  more  marked  activity  than  in 
the  court  at  Rome  and  in  the  great  Italian  cities,  and  it  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  art,  of  elegant  letters,  of  literature,  of  philoso- 
phy, of  music,  of  architecture,  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  but  not 
of  manhood.  North,  the  development  took  on  the  old  Israel- 
itish  type :  it  went  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  manhood.  In 
the  South  they  built  outside  of  men  ;  in  the  North  inside  of 
men.  {Applause.)  And  to  this  great  movement  the  Puritans 
belonged  ;  and  upon  them  have  come  not  all  the  credit,  but 
nearly  all  the  discredit  of  the  inconvenience  which  took  place  in 
the  pushing  up  of  this  new  development  in  the  history  of  time. 
Now,  the  centre  of  the  movement  that  resulted  in  Puritanism 
was  an  utter  contempt  for  the  low  state  of  humanity  in  them- 
selves and  around  about  them.  The  radical  idea  of  Puritanism 
was  that  men  were  not  large  enough,  and  in  the  attempt  to 
make  them  larger  they  found  themselves  hindered  by  the 
church,  hindered  by  philosophy,  hindered  by  government,  hin- 
dered by  prejudice  and  by  ignorance.  The  Puritan  was  thrown, 
therefore,  in  the  very  beginning,  into  the  attitude  in  some 
respects,  of  attack  for  the  sake  of  self-defense  ;  for  every  at- 
tempt to  make  himself  a  larger  man  and  a  stronger  man  and  a 
freer  man  was  met  with  buffet  and  even  with  persecution,  unto 
death  oftentimes.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  purpose — a  purer, 
a  deeper,  a  stronger,  a  nobler  manhood.  That  was  the  radical 
idea.  It  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  attempt  at  manhood 
that  was  going  on  contemporaneously.  There  was  many  a 
noble  man  hid  in  caves,  trying  to  overcome  sin  by  living  alone  ; 
but  any  man  that  sleeps  with  himself  has  the  devil  all  the  time 
for  his  bedfellow.  {Laughter  and  applause.)  There  were  saintly 
women  in  convents  and  nunneries ;  there  were  many  contem- 
plative men  that  sought  a  better  and  a  higher  life.     The  Puri- 
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tan  stands  apart  from  all  these  in  this — that  he  meant  to  be  a 
larger  and  a  stronger  man,  under  God's  own  heaven,  and  out 
in  the  fields  and  wherever  man  did  live.  He  did  not  mean  to 
retreat  in  order  to  find  a  home  where  he  might,  like  a  worm, 
bury  himself  and  hatch  out  he  knew  not  when  or  how  after- 
ward. He  meant  to  be  a  man  among  men  ;  and  he  coupled 
his  own  determination  to  have  a  larger  personal  development 
with  the  old  Semitic  feeling  that  he  must  have  had  in  common 
with  his  kind.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  up  without  carrying 
somebody  up  with  him.  {Applause.)  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
go  back  in  imagination,  impossible  to  see  how  populous  the 
whole  world  was  with  influences  malign  and  venomous  even. 
You  must  recollect  that  the  princes  of  power  of  the  air  had 
perfect  supremacy  at  this  time  in  the  imaginations  of  men. 
The  heavens  were  full  of  sprites  and  of  demons  and  of  witches. 
Storms  and  pestilences  all  were  of  the  devil's  make.  Natural  law 
was  not  unfolded.  Everything  was  supernatural,  everything 
had  been  prepossessed,  everything  had  been  stamped  with  the 
signet  of  superstition,  everything  was  under  priestly  or  under 
royal  hands,  and  these  men  had  to  wake  up  through  all  this 
cloud  of  darkness  and  through  all  these  prepossessions  to  relay 
the  foundation  of  character  and  to  relay  it  not  alone  for  one's 
self,  and  for  one's  household,  and  for  one's  neighborhood,  but 
for  the  commonwealth.  They  joined  themselves  to  their  fellow 
men  and  determined  that  they  would  not  go  up  without  carry- 
ing up  with  them  their  times  and  their  generations.  {Applause?) 
Now,  it  is  said  that  these  men  were  a  harsh  and  a  rude  kind  of 
men.  Gentlemen,  feathers  do  very  well  when  you  want  to 
decorate  beauty  ;  but  when  men  want  to  extract  gold  from  out 
of  rocks,  feathers  do  not  make  good  chisels  nor  good  tools  to 
work  with.  {Applause?)  Any  men  that  were  not  stern  and 
hard  could  never  have  taken  one  single  step  up  in  the  ages  in 
which  these  men  lived.  And  yet  they  were  not  pugnacious. 
They  were  like  New  Englanders  since.  They  never  raised  a 
fight,  but  they  never  left  it  until  they  had  it  as  they  wanted  it. 
I  admit  that  they  broke  painted  windows ;  I  admit  that  they 
smashed  statues — but  how  did  they  find  the  world  ?  All  art 
had  been  suborned,  architecture  had  been  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  Emperor,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernments.    There  was  scarcely  a  thing  in  the   early  Christian 
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life  that  had  not  been  impressed  into  the  service  of  idolatry. 
Every  tree,  every  vine,  every  flower  had  some  relation  to  a 
deity  or  to  some  sprite,  and  the  early  Christians  had  to  be  icono- 
clasts at  such  time  as  that.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  the 
Puritan  age.  They  found  all  the  avenues  of  enjoyment  stuffed 
full  of  associations  of  superstition,  belittling,  degrading  the 
mind  ;  and  the  Puritans,  to  get  rid  of  them,  did  as  men  do  who 
have  been  in  too  familiar  intercourse  with  some  of  the  animals 
that  prowl  in  the  night  and  go  back  with  odorous  garments. 
{Laughter.)  There  is  no  use  brushing  them,  gentlemen  ;  there 
is  no  use  of  putting  cologne  on  them.  {Laughter.)  You  have 
got  to  bury  them  {laughter),  and  the  Puritan  judged — and 
judged  rightly — in  respect  to  a  thousand  things  that  in  them- 
selves we  have  learned  are  innocent,  but  that  were  not  inno- 
cent to  them.  Great  fault  has  been  found  ;  they  had  so  much 
to  say  about  the  habiliments  of  the  church.  What  difference 
does  it  make  what  toggery  garments  {laughter)  is  worn ; 
whether  men  have  this  or  that  ceremonial  ?  Well,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  men  wear  butternut  clothes  or 
whether  they  wear  blue  ?  There  was  a  time  when  it  made  a 
good  deal  of  difference  with  us — butternut  meant  one  thing 
and  blue  meant  another  thing.  What  is  the  difference  between 
two  pieces  of  bunting?  One  of  them  carries  the  Cross  of  St. 
George  in  a  sea  of  blood,  and  the  other  carries  the  Stripes  and 
the  Stars  as  in  the  firmament.  They  are  both  of  them  very 
good  in  their  way,  but  I  think  we  like  ours  a  little  the  better. 
Now  the  whole  air  had  been  perfumed  with  the  incense  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  was  almost  nothing  in  society  that 
had  not  been  stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  cross — not  what 
we  mean  by  the  cross,  but  what  was  meant  by  superstition,  by 
the  cross  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Puritan  refused  to  dance  in 
his  time,  I  would  not  have  danced.  {Laughter  and  applause?) 
When  he  refused  to  worship  in  a  church  that  had  painted 
windows  neither  would  I  if  every  single  color  of  the  window 
produced  a  lie  on  my  eyes  as  upon  my  imagination.  They 
broke  statues.  I  wish  they  had  broken  fewer,  or,  rather,  had 
hidden  them.  Nevertheless,  if  I  had  lived  in  that  day  I  would 
have  hammered  them.  {Applause.)  In  other  words,  when  men 
are  striving  to  emancipate  themselves  from  ignorance  and 
superstition  they  have  a  right  to  hit  anything  that  stands  in 
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their  way  in  order  that  they  may  get  out.  (Applause?)  Why, 
kings  said :  "  If  you  common  people  will  not  meddle  with 
politics  and  will  let  us  have  our  way,  we  will  fiddle  and  you  may 
dance ;  and  we  will  give  you  holidays  and  we  will  give  you  all 
sorts  of  cake  and  wine  and  you  shall  have  a  good  time."  They 
bribed  their  belly  for  the  sake  of  impoverishing  their  heads; 
and  the  Puritans  did  not  like  it  and  would  not  have  to  do  with 
either  of  them.  When  they  came  to  this  country  they  brought 
themselves  with  themselves.  {Applause.)  They  came  to  New 
England  for  the  purpose  of  being  larger  men.  They  came 
from  persecution,  it  is  said,  to  persecution.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
They  came  from  persecution  to  make  some  mistakes  on  that 
subject.  But  suppose  men  have  been  surrounded  in  Indian 
warfare  for  weeks  and  for  months  by  outlying  adversaries  and 
know  not  but  that  behind  every  bush  or  tree  there  might  lurk 
the  death  of  their  children  or  their  wives — suppose  in  this  state 
of  perpetual  fear  they  see  men  drawing  near  to  them  meaning 
to  take  their  lives,  are  they  very  much  to  be  blamed  if  they 
shut  the  door  and  put  their  rifle  in  rest  ?  And  suppose  they 
turn  out  to  be  harmless,  are  they  at  the  alarm  to  be  criticized 
and  to  be  blamed  ?  When  they  came  to  this  country  they 
came  from  a  land  of  superstition  and  where  all  men  that  differed 
with  them  were  supposed  to  be  their  adversaries,  and  they  acted 
in  self-defense  in  New  England.  Their  persecutions  were  com- 
paratively limited  and  they  were  perfectly  natural  under  the 
circumstances  of  men  whose  minds  were  alarmed  at  possible 
danger  to  their  life  and  to  that  which  was  more  precious  than 
life — the  truth,  of  which  they  were  the  guardians.  It  is  said 
they  hung  the  witches.  Gentlemen,  in  one  city  a  thousand 
men  were  executed  in  a  single  year  in  Europe  for  witchcraft. 
New  England  had  the  last  drops  of  a  shower  which  had  been 
in  Europe  a  deluge.  There  were  more  than  two,  three,  four, 
five  thousand  people  that  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  preceding 
year  in  Europe  under  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  And  when  our 
ancestors  came  to  New  England  they  had  not  rid  themselves  of 
the  idea  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft.  They  have 
refined  it — they  discharged  black  witchcraft.  All  our  witches 
now  are  most  welcome  to  us.  They  are  in  our  houses,  they  are 
in  our  homes.  We  submit  to  the  witchery  and  sorcery  of 
beauty  and   of  loveliness.     Our  fathers  thought  they  were  the 
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devil's  own  children  {laughter)  and  that  they  should  under  that 
influence  that  pervaded  the  whole  civilized  world  have  hung  a 
few  is  not  at  all  strange.  {Laughter.)  The  great  mistake  in 
hanging  is  the  want  of  proper  selection.  {Laughter.)  Nothing 
more  wholesome,  nothing  more  sanitary.  I  am  opposed  to 
capital  punishment  on  account  of  its  indiscriminacy.  {Laughter.) 
Well,  when  they  came  to  New  England  they  were  founding 
commonwealths,  but  they  were  founding  commonwealths  for  a 
purpose  of  which  they  themselves  had  no  conception — which 
has  really  developed  itself  in  our  day ;  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
God  had  picked  out  the  hardest  place  on  the  globe — New  Eng- 
land. All  that  territory  clear  up  through  Nova  Scotia,  clear  up 
to  Quebec,  all  that  region  by  nature  sterile,  with  an  uncom- 
promising winter,  with  a  short,  penurious  summer,  with  a  thin 
soil — God  put  these  sturdy  Puritans  there  and  said  :  "  Now  see 
what  men  inspired  by  liberty  and  by  God  can  do."  And 
they  have  shown  the  world  what  they  can  do.  {Applause.) 
There  was  not  a  boy  that  was  born  to  the  Puritans  that  did  not 
understand  the  moment  that  he  got  out  of  the  cradle  that  he 
had  got  to  go  to  work  and  earn  a  living.  There  is  not  a  river  in 
New  England  that  does  not  understand  that  it  has  got  to  go 
to  work  and  earn  a  living  before  it  has  emptied  into  the  sea. 
{Appla?ise.)  They  have  impressed  themselves  upon  nature  as 
well  as  upon  men,  and  have  transformed  New  England  and 
made  it  to-day,  as  it  were,  a  garden  almost  originally  from  their 
hands,  for  when  it  came  from  the  hand  of  God  it  was  rock  with 
intervals  of  sand.  {Applause.)  Now  it  is  full  of  all  beauty,  all 
fruitfulness,  all  joy  and  sweetness.  At  this  time  it  pleased  God 
also,  to  set  apart  the  best  part  of  this  continent  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  men  that  did  not  believe  in  equality,  but  did  be- 
lieve in  servitude.  And  the  States  of  the  South,  washed  by 
the  Gulf,  caressed  by  the  sun  of  the  equator — all  this  most 
fruitful  territory  was  given  into  the  anti-Puritan  hands — men 
that  did  not  believe  in  universal  manhood  and  universal  liberty, 
and  the  years  have  rolled  on,  and  I  stand  to-day  and  say : 
What  is  the  result  in  the  South,  and  what  is  the  result  in  the 
North  ?  This  Puritanism  of  New  England  and  this  anti-Puri- 
tanism throughout  the  South?  New  England  builded  better 
than  they,  and  have  spread  themselves  through  posterity. 
You  may  say  what  you  please,  gentlemen,  New  England  is  a 
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very  small  territory,  but  a  very  populous  one.  The  blessing  of 
God  has  fallen  on  that  part  of  our  country.  It  is  not  a  bless- 
ing either  that  goes  to  those  already  too  rich.  The  poorer  a 
man  is  in  New  England  the  larger  his  family  is  (laughter),  and 
none  are  equal  to  clergymen's  families  [renewed  laughter),  and 
they  are  sent  forth  into  all  the  land,  carrying  New  England  with 
them,  carrying  the  type  of  New  England  manhood  with  them  ; 
and  wherever  throughout  the  West,  beginning  at  the  old 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  carrying  it  clear  through  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean — wherever  you  will  find  schools  you  will  find  Yankees 
— wherever  you  will  find  banks  well  conducted  you  will  find 
Yankees — wherever  you  will  find  railroads  that  are  paying  divi- 
dends and  do  not  water  their  stock  you  will  find  Yankees — 
wherever  you  will  find  institutions  that  imply  regularity,  accur- 
acy, steadfastness,  you  will  find  Yankees.  If  not  Yankees  that 
are  presidents  or  managers  then  they  married  Yankee  wives 
{laughter  and  applause) ;  for  I  say  of  the  men  of  the  South  and 
West  that  they  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  (Laughter^) 
We  tried  to  send  out — we  formed  an  association  to  send  out — 
Yankee  schoolmistresses,  but  they  took  them  off  our  hands 
faster  than  we  could  get  them  out  there ;  but  they  very  soon 
opened  their  own  schoolhouses  and  supplied  their  own  scholars. 
{Great  laughter.)  While  we  are  uttering  laudations  of  our  an- 
cestors, it  is  not  because  they  were  our  ancestors,  although  in 
that  matter  I  think  we  have  something.  I  do  not  know  but 
the  strongest  thing  I  could  say  to-night  in  praise  of  the  Puri- 
tans is:  "  See  their  posterity;  what  sort  of  men  they  must 
have  been  to  have  been  the  fathers  of  such  fellows  as  we  are.'' 
{Laughter)  But  I  am  not  setting  out  a  sectional  view,  nor  a  nar- 
row and  partisan  view.  I  am  simply  saying  in  that  great  upheaval 
which  in  some  directions  developed  in  art  and  some  in  philoso. 
phy  and  elegant  literature,  part  of  it  was  the  development  of  a 
nobler  idea  of  humanity,  and  that  our  fathers  and  the  Puritans 
were  the  men  whom  God  employed  in  that  great  work ;  and 
since  their  day  not  only  in  this  land  but  now  reflexly  from  this 
land  upon  Europe  again,  the  Puritan  ideas  with  their  unfold- 
ings  have  controlled  the  world  more  than  either  Greece  or 
Rome  ever  controlled  it — the  one  by  its  institutions  and  the  other 
by  its  philosophy.  And  the  work  has  but  just  begun  ;  so,  then, 
if  you  build  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Puritans,  gentle- 
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men,  I  think  you  might  well  adopt  the  inscription  that  is  found 
upon  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  great  architect  of 
London  :  "Si  queris  monument  am  circumspice  !  "  If  you  want 
to  see  the  memorial  and -the  monument  of  the  Puritans  look 
at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East  clear  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  West.  Behold  this  continent. 
That  is  it.     {Great  applause?) 


The  Chairman. — Gentlemen  :  the  next  regular  toast — the 
fourth — is : 

"The  Clergy — Honored  by  our  Ancestors, — 
Honored  by  Us." 

The  distinguished  President  of  Yale  College,  Dr.  Porter,  is 
with  us  this  evening.  His  great  wisdom  and  exalted  character 
have  added  to  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  the  grand  old  Univer- 
sity over  which  he  has  so  long  presided.  We  ask  him  to  respond 
to  the  toast  in  honor  of  the  order  of  which  he  is  so  eminent  a 
member.  I  beg  to  introduce  the  REVEREND  PRESIDENT  PORTER. 

SPEECH    OF   PRESIDENT    PORTER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  My  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher, 
has  so  completely  pre-occupied  the  ground  assigned  to  me  that 
I  hardly  know  what  to  add  to  the  remarks  which  he  has  offered. 
I  might  indeed  make  a  short  digression  into  what  he  and  I  so 
well  know  as  the  inner  life  of  the  Clergyman's  household  in  New 
England.  I  might  also  give  a  brief  summary  of  recollections 
from  my  childhood  up  as  to  what  the  Clergy  of  New  England 
were  as  I  have  known  them,  in  the  varied  relations  in  which  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  them  from  infancy.  But  such  a 
picture  would  hardly  be  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  and  cer- 
tainly I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  long  enough  to  half  portray 
it  even  in  incomplete  outlines 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  with  singular  com 
prehensiveness  and  felicity,  characterized  what  he  conceives  to 
be  New  England  ideas.     I  can  add  nothing  to  the  catalogue 
which  he  has  given,  and  certainly  I  shall  not  presume  to  repeat 
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the  thoughts  which  he  has  so  eloquently  and  so  concisely 
expressed. 

Let  me  call  to  your  minds  however  the  simple  truth,  that 
what  New  England  has  been  from  the  first  it  has  owed  mainly 
to  its  clergy.  (Applause.)  The  beautiful  vision  which  is  now 
being  so  gloriously  turned  into  fact,  once  lay  distinct  before  a 
few  meditative  minds  called  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  and 
ready  to  die  for  their  faith.  New  England  in  its  characteristic 
features  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Puritan  party — and  the  Puri- 
tan party  was  in  an  important  sense,  born  in  Emmanuel  College 
in  Cambridge.  The  Puritan  party  came  into  being  in  that  college 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  believers  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  Kingdom,  and  the  possibilities  of  what  that 
Kingdom  might  become,  wherever  a  free  scope  could  be  found 
for  its  development  and  ample  room  for  the  manifestation  of 
those  possiblities. 

New  England  was  planted  by  the  Clergy.  The  Clergy,  from 
the  first,  were  her  prophets  and  priests  and  were  trusted  and 
honored  as  leaders  anointed  and  guided  of  God.  They  were 
remarkable,  first  of  all,  for  the  fervor  of  their  piety,  but  we  claim 
no  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  for  the  Clergy  of  New  England 
above  the  Clergy  of  old  England,  or  of  Germany,  or  over  many 
a  saintly  servant  at  the  altars  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Neither 
piety,  nor  fervor  in  piety,  are  limited  to  us  in  New  England,  both 
are  as  broad  and  pervasive  as  the  Gospel  itself.  The  Clergy 
of  New  England  not  only  believed  in  God — but  in  bold  and 
comprehensive  application  of  Christian  truth,  and  Christian 
principles,  to  all  the  exigencies  of  human  life,  in  a  word  in  the 
formation  of  a  perfect  society  on  the  earth  which  should  be 
worthy  to  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  came  to  New 
England,  when  driven  out  from  old  England,  first  under  stress 
of  necessity  ;  but  when  they  found  themselves  here  they  rejoiced 
to  find  within  the  bounds  of  New  England  a  free  land,  within 
which  they  might  realize  the  glorious  ideal  of  a  free  church  in  a 
truly  Christian  commonwealth.  Their  dreams  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  come  to  pass.  What  is  a  reality  now  was  in  their 
minds  first  a  dream,  then  a  faith,  a  hope,  a  prophecy,  to  their 
ardent  souls. 

Those  who  landed  first  at  Plymouth  Rock,  were  a  few 
scattered  refugees.     But  they  were  headed  by  their  Clergy,  and 
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the  Clergy  gave  the  law  to  the  infant  colony.  The  Massachu- 
setts colony  followed,  and  soon  from  this  strong  and  organized 
commonwealth,  there  went  forth  another  colony  to  take  its 
scat  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  Of  this  colony  Thomas 
Hooker  led  the  van,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  discretion  he 
inspired  and  directed  his  confiding  followers.  John  Davenport, 
another  Clergyman,  led  another  colony  to  New  Haven  to 
triumph  over  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  the  wilderness;  and 
to  make  real  his  vision  of  a  still  more  perfect  state.  And 
Roger  Williams  gathered  another  colony  after  his  fashion,  and 
was  the  inspiring  genius  of  Rhode  Island.  Thus  New  England 
began  to  be.  1779239 

Now,  what  did  New  England  Clergy  believe  in?  They 
believed  first  in  freedom  to  form  one's  religious  opinions  freshly 
from  the  Word  of  God.  They  believed  not  only  in  the  right 
but  in  the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures  and  finding  and 
vindicating  Christian  truth,  by  a  fresh  study  of  the  Word. 
They  exalted  once  for  all  God's  revealed  Word  above  all 
human  interpretations  and  all  human  symbols.  From  Edwards 
to  Channing,  and  even  to  Theodore  Parker,  that  same  great 
principle  has  been  held  and  exemplified  by  the  Clergy  of  New 
England,  and  by  -all  who  sympathize  with  them  in  this  free 
thinking  land  of  ours.  And  how  much  has  been  gained  as  a 
consequence  to  theological  science,  how  much  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  Word  of  God,  how  many  new  and  improved 
views  of  the  Christian  life  have  followed,  I  need  not  stop  to 
explain.  But  whatever  has  been  gained  has  been  owing  not 
only  to  what  the  Clergy  of  New  England  have  dared  to  do  but 
what  they  have  felt  bound  to  do  from  Edwards  to  this  day. 
(Applause.)  Nor  have  they  been  less  conspicuous  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Christian  truth  to  all  human  exigencies  and  human 
duties.  Believing  in  the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures  they 
believed  that  every  man  should  be  educated  so  that  he  might 
understand  the  preacher's  expositions  and  in  their  light  might 
study  the  Word  of  God  for  himself.  And  hence  they  founded 
the  school  as  an  essential  doorway  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Out  of  schools  came  academies,  and  out  of  academies  came 
colleges,  and  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time  our  Clergy 
of  New  England  have  been  the  foster  fathers  of  that  school 
system  of  New  England,  which  has  spread  over  a  very  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  this  land.  They  fitted  students  for  college 
in  many  a  quiet  village,  and  many  a  man  who  has  risen  to  emi- 
nence at  the  bar,  or  on  the  bench,  or  in  enterprises  of  any  kind, 
or  has  gained  wealth  and  honor  in  the  country  has  owed  it  to 
his  New  England  pastor.  Out  of  their  scanty  incomes  they 
have  given  liberally  to  the  cause  of  education  and  founded 
colleges.  Let  me  cite  an  instance.  When  the  first  serious 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  first  considerable  subscription 
ever  made  to  the  college  with  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
connected  in  183 1,  a  subscription  which  amounted  to  $100,000, 
the  decisive  circumstance  that  led  to  the  undertaking 
which  was  crowned  with  success,  was  that  a  country  pas- 
tor in  the  State  of  Connecticut  with  but  a  scanty  patrimony 
and  no  children  was  willing  to  give  $500.  That  subscription 
secured  the  $100,000  to  the  college.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what 
I  know  about  the  self-denying  efforts  of  country  ministers,  in 
New  England,  living  on  scanty  salaries,  for  the  schools  and 
colleges,  some  of  you  would  lift  up  your  hands  in  astonishment. 
It  is  literally  true  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Clergy  of  New 
England  there  would  not  be  a  single  college  or  university  in 
the  United  States  worth  talking  of.  But  for  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Clergy  of  New  England,  we  should  have  nothing  in  the 
form  of  higher  education  that  would  be  worth  speaking  of. 

Then  again  they  believed  in  emigration.  The  first  colony 
that  Governor  Winthrop  brought  over  settled  in  Charlestown. 
The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  discover  that  there  was  a  fine 
spring  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  Charles  River,  and  immediately 
Governor  Winthrop  bought  the  spring  and  the  peninsula  for 
£35  sterling,  and  at  once  moved  over  to  Boston.  Their 
descendants  have  been  moving  ever  since,  and  the  Clergy  have 
gone  with,  or  after  them,  to  Litchfield  county  in  Connecticut, 
Berkshire  county  in  Massachusetts,  then  to  Vermont,  then  to 
central  New  York — as  soon  as  they  could  get  beyond  the  Dutch- 
men on  the  Mohawk— these  were  settled  by  New  England 
pastors  and  their  New  England  flocks;  and  they  went  on  until 
New  England  emigration  has  filled  and  glorified  much  of  this 
great  land  of  ours. 

There  is  nothing  I  like  so  well  to  do,  as  when  I  find  a  newly 
arrived  Englishman,  who  supposes  he  knows  everything,  to 
open  the  map  of  the  LTnited  States,  and  spread  it  out  before 
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him,  and  ask  him  if  he  knows  anything  about  the  history  of 
our  internal  emigration  and  immigration.  When  I  draw  the 
lines  from  these  New  England  centers  hither  and  thither  on 
this  map,  it  seems  as  if  I  was  weaving  a  veritable  cloth  of  gold. 
Wherever  these  lines  are  drawn  it  seems  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
living  God  went  with  our  forefathers,  for  we  know  that  they 
were  sustained  by  the  Clergy  of  New  England.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  when  I  say  all  this  that  I  am  one  of 
this  body,  but  I  may  excuse  myself  when  I  add  that  my  father 
was  one  of  them  before  me,  and  for  sixty  years  he  discharged 
one  pastorate,  in  one  New  England  town,  one  shepherd  over 
one  flock ;  and  the  old  meeting  house  in  which  he  officiated 
still  now  stands,  1 10  years  old,  and  the  shingles  have  never 
been  replaced,  having  been  laid  of  solid  cedar  from  the  first. 
I  have  good  reason  to  know  what  one  New  England  Clergyman 
could  do  for  mankind. 

Let  me  say  a  word  on  the  last  part  of  our  theme  :  "Honored 
by  us."  Let  me  urge  that  the  Clergy  of  New  England  ought 
to  be  honored  by  us  more  than  they  are.  Perhaps  sometimes 
when  we  undertake  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  austere 
theology  and  rigid  ideas,  that  we  do  not  always  judge  them 
justly  or  fairly.  Did  we  apply  the  true  historic  spirit  and  judge 
of  their  doctrines  from  their  point  of  view,  we  should  find  less 
reason  to  criticise  them  than  we  do.  And  I  advise  my  brother 
Beecher  instead  of  criticising  the  extinct  fatalisms  of  the  creeds 
that  are  no  longer  held,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fatalism 
that  now  exists — to  the  Atheism  that,  knowing  no  God,  locks 
man  and  his  destiny  in  the  bonds  of  iron  fate ;  denying  to  him 
immortality  and  all  he  loves  and  hopes  for  in  another  life.  The 
fatalism  of  our  fathers,  if  they  were  fatalists,  was  certainly 
modified  and  mellowed  by  the  gentle  beauty  and  affectionate 
self-denial  of  their  lives,  and  the  theology  of  our  fathers  as  it 
was  uttered  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  and  as  it  diffuses  its 
genial  light  through  all  the  avenues  of  human  society,  was  not 
so  dreadful  a  thing  as  they  understood  it,  as  we  are  so  often  led 
to  imagine. 

Let  us  honor,  then,  the  Clergy  of  New  England,  not  with 
superstitious  reverence,  but  with  enlightened  judgment  and 
generous  and  tolerant  spirit.     {Applause.) 
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The  Chairman. — Gentlemen  the  next  toast  is, 

"The  Republic  and  its  Outlook." 

He  may  well  speak  of  the  ktout-look"  who  is  on  the  watch- 
tower.  His  brethren  of  the  bar  would  prefer  his  remaining 
here,  but  if  he  i^ill  return  to  the  competitions  and  collisions  of 
the  courts,  he  will  be  welcomed  as  a  brother,  however  unwel- 
come he  may  be  as  an  adversary.  Meantime  that  he  may  tell 
us  of  "  the  outlook  of  the  Republic,"  let  us  listen  to  the 
Secretary  of  State — the  Honorable  William  M.  Evarts. 

.    Mr.  Evarts  received  a  warm  greeting. 


SPEECH    OF    HON.  WM.   M.  EVARTS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn :  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  the  estimate  which  the  people  of 
New  York  make  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn.  (Laughter.)  I 
now  come  to  make  some  trial  of  the  estimate  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Brooklyn  put  upon  the  people  of  New  York.  {Applause.) 
In  one  distinct  feature  of  the  City  of  New  York — I  mean  in  its 
population — and  in  one  distinct  feature  of  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn— in  its  population — you  will  see  the  secret  of  your  vast 
superiority  to  us.  (Laughter.)  In  the  City  of  New  York 
there  are  more  Irishmen  than  there  are  in  Dublin.  (Applause.) 
In  the  City  of  Brooklyn  there  are  more  Bostonians  than  there 
are  in  Boston.  {Laughter.)  We  have  always  felt  it  as  a  re- 
proach, however  little  we  relish  the  satire,  that  our  New  Eng- 
land festivals — I  mean  in  New  York — were  little  in  keeping 
with  the  poverty  and  frugality,  and  perhaps  with  the  virtues 
of  our  ancestors.  But  here  I  see  exactly  such  a  company,  and 
exactly  such  a  feast  as  in  the  first  years  of  the  emigration,  our 
ancestors  would  have  sat  down  to.  (Laughter.)  We  honor 
our  fathers  with  loud  praises,  you,  by  noble  and  self-denying 
example.     (Laughter.) 

The  Republic,  which  is  the  theme  I  am  to  speak  to,  is  the 


Republic  which  has  grown   from  the  seed  that  was  planted  in 
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New  England.  It  has  gained  as  the  oak  has  gained  in  its 
growth,  from  the  soil,  and  from  the  air;  so  in  the  body  and  the 
strength,  and  the  numbers,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Republic,  it 
has  gained  by  the  accretions  of  other  races,  and  the  incoming 
population  from  many  shores.  But  the  oak,  nevertheless,  is  an 
oak,  because  the  seed  which  was  planted  was  the  seed  of  an 
oak.  {Loud  Applause.)  Now,  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  seem  to 
have  been  frustrated  by  Providence  a  good  deal,  in  many  of 
their  plans.  They  came  with  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  occu- 
pying the  pleasant  seat  of  all  this  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
these  great  cities  enjoy.  But  the  point  was  to  plant  them  in 
New  England,  where  they  might  grow,  but  would  never  stay. 
One  of  the  first  letters  which  I  received  after  taking  charge  of 
the  Department  over  which  I  preside,  was  an  extreme!}'  well 
written  one  from  a  Western  State,  asking  for  a  Consulate,  and 
beginning  in  this  wise:  "I  have  no  excuse  for  intruding  on 
your  busy  occupations  except  a  pardonable  desire  to  live  else- 
where." {Laughter^  Now  that  has  been  the  main-spring  of 
New  Encdanders  ever  since  they  were  seated  by  Providence  on 
its  barren  shores,  a  pardonable  desire  to  live  elsewhere. 
[Laughter.)  If  they  had  been  planted  here— if  they  had  been 
seated  in  the  luxurious  climate  and  with  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
South,  they  would  have  had  no  desire,  pardonable  or  other- 
wise, to  live  elsewhere.  Though  they  might  have  grown  and 
lived  they  never  would  have  proved  the  seed  that  was  to  make 
the  Great  Republic  as  it  now  is.  {Applause.)  There  has  been 
an  idea  that  some  part  of  the  active,  spreading  and  increasing 
influence  of  the  New  England  people  as  they  moved  about 
the  world,  was  from  a  meddlesome  disposition  to  interfere  with 
other  people.  There  is  nothing  in  that.  If  there  ever  was  a 
race  that  confined  itself  strictly  to  minding  its  own  business, 
it  is  the  New  Englanders;  and  they  mind  it,  with  great  results. 
The  solution  of  this  apparent  discord  is  simply  this:  that  a 
New  Englander  considers  everybody  else's  business  his  busi- 
ness. {Loud  Laughter.)  Now  these  two  essential  notions  of 
wishing  to  live  elsewhere,  and  regarding  everybody  else's  busi- 
ness as  our  business,  furnish  the  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  this  Republic  has  come  to  be  what  it  is — 
great  in  every  form  of  power,  of  strength,  of  wealth.  This 
dissemination    of    New    England    men,    and    this    permeation 
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through   other  people's   business — of  our  control  of  it — have 
made  the  nation  what  it  is.    {Applatise.) 

The  statesmanship  of  the  New  England  character,  was  the 
greatest  statesmanship  of  the  world.  It  did  not  undertake  to 
govern  by  authority,  or  by  power,  but  by  those  ideas  and 
methods  which  were  common  to  human  nature,  and  were  to 
make  a  people  great,  and  able  to  govern  themselves.  {Ap- 
plause.) The  great  elements  of  that  state  thus  developed, 
were  education,  industry  and  commerce.  Education  which, 
as  Aristotle  says,  "  makes  one  do  by  choice  what  others  do  by 
force ;"  industry,  which  by  occupying  and  satisfying  all  the 
avidities  of  our  nature,  leaves  to  government  only,  the  simple 
duty  of  curbing  the  vicious  and  punishing  the  wicked.  Com- 
merce, that,  by  unfolding  to  the  world  the  relations  of  people 
with  people,  makes  a  system  of  foreign  relations  that  is  greater 
and  firmer,  and  more  beneficent,  than  can  be  brought  about 
by  all  the  powers  of  armies,  or  all  the  skill  of  cabinets.  {Ap- 
plause.) 

This  being  then,  the  Republic  which  has  grown  up  from 
the  seed  thus  planted,  that  has  established  our  relations  among 
ourselves  over  our  wide  heritage,  and  established  our  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  what  is  its  outlook  to-day  ?  What 
is  it  in  the  sense  of  material  prosperity?  Who  can  measure 
it  ?  Who  can  circumscribe  it  ?  Who  can,  except  by  the  sim- 
ple rule  of  three,  which  never  errs,  determine  its  progress? 
As  the  early  settlement  of  Plymouth  is  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  it  now  is,  so  is  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  future  possession  and  control  of  the  world  as  they  are 
to  be.  {Cheering.)  This  is  to  be,  not  by  armies  of  invasion, 
nor  by  navies  that  are  to  carry  the  thunders  of  our  powers.  It 
is  to  be  by  our  finding  our  place  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  example,  and  its  magnificent  results,  of 
a  free  people,  governed  by  education,  occupied  by  industry, 
and  maintaining  our  connection  with  the  world  by  commerce. 
Thus  we  are  to  disarm  the  armies  of  Europe,  when  they  dare 
not  disarm  them  themselves.  (Cheers.)  We  present  to  man- 
kind the  simple,  yet  the  wonderful  evidence  that  a  peasant  in 
Germany,  or  France,  or  Ireland,  or  England,  carrying  a  soldier 
on  his  back,  cannot  compete  in  their  own  markets  with  a  peas- 
ant   in  America  who  has  no  soldier  on  his  back,  though  there 
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be  5,000  miles  distance  between  their  farms.  {Loud  Applause.) 
No  doubt  wonderful  commotions  are  to  take  place  in  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  under  this  example.  There  is  to  be  over- 
turning, and  overturning,  for  which  we  have  no  responsibility, 
except,  that  by  this  great  instruction,  worked  out  by  Provi- 
dence on  this  continent,  there  is  to  be  a  remodeling  of  society 
in  the  ancient  countries  of  the  world.  {Applause.)  Now  you 
see  in  the  magnitude  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  how,  plant- 
ing the  Puritans  where  they  would  desire  to  spread  themselves 
abroad,  and  filling  a  continent,  whence  the  ideas  that  they  de- 
velope  intelligibly  to  the  whole  world,  are  to  distribute  them- 
selves over  the  world,  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  redemp- 
tion of  society  at  home  first,  and  abroad  afterward,  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  power  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

And  now  for  the  outlook  in  other  senses  than  that  of  ma- 
terial prosperity,  how  is  it?  As  difficult  and  critical  junctures 
have  been  reached  in  the  development  of  the  nation,  and  col- 
lisions, as  when  two  tides  meet,  have  awakened  our  own  fears, 
and  tried  our  own  courage,  and  have  raised  the  question  whether 
these  true  ideas  of  our  Republic  were  to  triumph  or  to  be 
checked — has  not  the  issue  always  shown  us,  that  faith  in  God, 
and  faith  in  man,  are  a  match  for  all  the  powers  of  evil  in  our 
midst  and  elsewhere?  {Cheering.)  If  there  needed  to  be  a 
march  to  the  sea,  it  was  to  be  through  the  Southern  country. 
{Loud  Applause.)  If  there  needed  to  be  a  surrender  of  one 
portion  of  this  people  to  the  other,  it  was  to  be  in  and  of  Virginia, 
and  not  in  and  of  New  England.  (Applause.)  And  now  what 
a  wonderful  spectacle  is  presented  to  our  nation,  and  to  the 
world,  when  the  direct  calamities  that  ever  afflict  a  people — 
those  of  civil  war  had  fallen  upon  us — when  the  marshaling 
of  armies,  in  a  nation  that  tolerate  no  armies,  was  greater  and 
more  powerful  than  the  conflicts  of  the  world  had  ever  seen  ; 
when  the  exhaustion  of  life,  of  treasure,  of  labor,  had  been 
such  as  was  unparalled  ;  yet,  in  the  brief  space  of  fifteen  years, 
the  nation  is  more  homogeneous,  more  bound  together,  more 
powerful  and  richer  than  it  ever  could  have  been  but  for  the 
triumph  of  the  good  over  the  weak  elements  of  this  Republic. 
{Applause.)  And  what  does  all  this  show  but  the  essential 
idea  that  it  is  man — man  developed  as  an  individual — man  de- 
veloped by  thousands,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  by  millions, 
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and  tens  of  millions,  these  make  the  strength  and  the  wealth  of  a 
nation.  These  being  left  us,  the  nation,  the  consumption  as  by  a 
fire,  attacking  a  city,  or  ravaging  a  whole  territory,  or  sweeping 
the  coffers  of  the  rich,  or  invading  the  cottages  of  the  poor — 
all  this  material  wealth  may  easily  be  repaired.  If  the  nation 
remains  with  its  moral  and  intellectual  strength,  brighter  and 
larger  and  more  indestructible  possessions  than  the  first,  will 
soon  replace  them.  On  the  three  great  pillars  of  American 
Society — equality  of  right,  community  of  interest,  and  reci- 
procity of  duty  rests  this  great  Republic.  Riches  and  honor 
and  length  of  days  will  mark  the  nation  which  rests  on  that 
imperishable  basis.     {Prolonged  applause?) 


On  announcing  as  the  sixth  toast : 

"The  Army  and  Navy — Great  and  Imperishable  Names 
and  Deeds  have  Illustrated  their  History," 

The  Chairman  said  :  "  In  response  to  this  toast,  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  on  the  great  Captain  who  commands  the  armies 
of  the  Republic  ;  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  he  combines 
the  skill  and  valor  of  the  soldier,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man, and  whose  name  will  ever  live  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
We  shall  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  listening  to  GENERAL 
SHERMAN."     {Loud  and  protracted  applause.) 

General  Sherman  on  rising  was  greeted  with  many  cheers, 
and  a  warm  reception. 

SPEECH    OF   GENERAL    WILLIAM    T.  SHERMAN. 

While  in  Washington  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
receiving  invitations  from  two  different  New  England  societies 
to  dine  with  them  on  different  days  in  commemoration  of  the 
same  event.  I  hoped,  under  cover  of  that  mistake,  to  escape 
one  or  the  other,  but  find  that  each  claims  its  day  to  be  the 
genuine  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  their  Fathers  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  I  must  leave  some  of  you  to  settle  this  controversy,  for 
I  don't  know    whether  it    was  the  2 1st  or  22d ;    you    here  in 
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Brooklyn  say  the  2ist:  they  in  New  York  say  it  was  the  22d. 
Laboring  under  this  serious  doubt,  when  I  came  on  the  stand 
and  found  my  name  enrolled  among  the  orators  and  statesmen 
present,  and  saw  that  I  was  booked  to  make  a  speech,  I  appealed 
to  a  learned,  and  most  eloquent,  attorney  to  represent  me  on  this 
occasion.  I  even  tried  to  bribe  him  with  an  office  which  I  could 
not  give ;  but  he  said  that  he  belonged  to  that  army  sometimes 
described  as  "  invincible  in  peace,  invisible  in  war."  (Laughter.) 
He  would  not  respond  for  me.  Therefore  I  find  myself  upon 
the  stand  at  this  moment  compelled  to  respond,  after  wars  have 
been  abolished  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State,  and  men 
are  said  to  have  risen  to  that  level  where  they  are  never  to  do 
harm  to  each  other  again — with  the  millennium  come,  in  fact, 
God  grant  it  may  be  so?  (Applause.)  I  doubt  it.  I  heard 
Henry  Clay  announce  the  same  doctrine  long  before  our  civil 
war.  I  heard  also  assertions  of  the  same  kind  uttered  on  the 
floor  of  our  Senate  by  learned  and  good  men  twenty  years 
ago  when  we  were  on  the  very  threshold  of  one  of  the  most 
bloody  wars  which  ever  devastated  this  or  any  other  land. 
Therefore  I  have  some  doubt  whether  mankind  has  attained 
that  eminence,  where  it  can  look  backward  upon  wars  and 
rumors  of  war,  and  forward  to  a  state  of  perpetual  peace. 

No,  my  friends,  I  think  man  remains  the  same  to-day,  as  he 
was  in  the  beginning.  He  is  not  alone  a  being  of  reason  ;  he 
has  passions,  and  feelings,  which  require  sometimes  to  be  curbed 
by  force  ;  and  all  prudent  people  ought  to  be  ready  and  willing 
to  meet  strife  when  it  comes.  To  be  prepared  is  the  best 
answer  to  that  question.     {Applause.) 

Now  my  friends,  the  toast  you  have  given  me  to-night,  to 
respond  to  is  somewhat  obscure  to  me.  We  have  heard  to-night 
enumerated  the  principles  of  your  society — which  are  called 
"  New  England  ideas."  They  are  as  perfect  as  the  catechism. 
(Applause  and  laughter.)  I  have  heard  them  supplemented  by 
a  sort  of  codicil,  to  the  effect  that  a  large  part  of  our  country — 
probably  one  half — is  still  disturbed,  and  that  the  Northern  man 
is  not  welcome  there.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet 
settled.  I  believe  that  when  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  they  began  the  war  of  civilization  against 
barbarism,  which   is   not  yet  ended  in  America.     The  Nation 
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then,  as  Air.  Beecher  has  well  said,  in  the  strife  begun  by  our 
fathers,  aimed  to  reach  a  higher  manhood — a  manhood  of 
virtue,  a  manhood  of  courage,  a  manhood  of  faith,  a  manhood 
that  aspires  to  approach  the  attributes  of  God  Himself. 

Whilst  granting  to  every  man  the  highest  liberty  known  on 
earth,  every  Yankee  believes  that  the  citizen  must  be  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune  ;  must  carry  the  same  civilization 
wherever  he  goes,  building  school-houses  and  churches  for  all 
alike,  and  wherever  the  Yankee  has  gone  thus  far  he  has  carried 
his  principles  and  has  enlarged  New  England  so  that  it  now 
embraces  probably  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  settled  part  of 
America.  That  has  been  a  great  achievement,  but  it  is  not  yet 
completed.     Your  work  is  not  all  finished. 

You  who  sit  here  in  New  York  just  as  your  London  cousins 
did  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  know  not  the  struggle 
that  is  beyond.  At  this  very  moment  of  time  there  are  Miles 
Standishes,  under  the  cover  of  the  snow  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, doing  just  what  your  forefathers  did  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  They  have  the  same  hard  struggle  before 
them  that  your  fathers  had.  You  remember  they  commenced 
in  New  England  by  building  log  cabins  and  fences  and  tilling 
the  sterile,  stony,  soil,  which  Mr.  Beecher  describes,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  development 
of  the  New  England  character.  Had  your  ancestors  been  cast 
on  the  fertile  shores  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  you  might  not  be 
the  same  vigorous  men  you  are  to-day.  Your  fathers  had"  to 
toil  and  labor.  That  was  a  good  thing  for  you,  and  it  will  be 
good  for  your  children  if  you  can  only  keep  them  in  the 
same  tracks.  But  here  in  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn,  I  do 
not"  think  you  now  are  exactly  like  your  forefathers  were 
(Jaughtcr),  but  I  can  take  you  where  you  will  see  real  live  Yan- 
kees, very  much  the  same  as*  your  fathers  were.  In  New  York 
with  wealth  and  station,  and  everything  that  makes  life  pleasant, 
you  are  not  the  same  persons  physically,  though  you  profess 
the  same  principles  yet  as  prudent  men,  you  employ  more' 
policemen  in  New  York — a  larger  proportion  to  the  inhabitants 
of  your  city  than  the  whole  army  of  the  United  States  bears 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  You  have  no  Indians 
here,  though  you  have  u  scalpers."  {Applause  and  laugJiter.) 
You    have    no  "  road   agents"   here,  and    yet  you   keep  your 
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police  ;  and  so  does  our  government  keep  a  police  force  where 
there  are  real  Indians  and  real  road  agents,  and  you,  gentle- 
men, who  sit  here  at  this  table  to-night  who  have  contributed 
of  your  means  whereby  railroads  have  been  built  across  the 
continent,  know  well  that  this  little  army,  which  I  represent 
here  to-night,  is  at  this  moment  guarding  these  great  roadways 
against  incursions  of  desperate  men  who  would  stop  the  cars 
and  interfere  with  the  mails,  and  travel,  which  would  paralyze 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  that  now 
passes  safely  over  the  great  Pacific  road,  leading  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Others  are  building  roads  North  and  South,  over  which 
we  soldiers  pass  almost  yearly,  and  there  also  you  will  find  the 
blue  coats  to-day,  guarding  the  road,  not  for  their  advantage, 
or  their  safety,  but  for  your  safety,  for  the  safety  of  your 
capital. 

So  long  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  money,  there  will  be  peo- 
ple trying  to  get  that  money ;  they  will  struggle  for  it,  and 
they  will  die  for  it  sometimes.  We  are  a  good-enough  people, 
a  better  people  it  may  be  than  those  of  England,  or  France, 
though  some  doubt  it.  Still  we  believe  ourselves  a  higher  race 
of  people  than  have  ever  been  produced  by  any  concatenation 
of  events  before.  {Laughter.)-  We  claim  to  be,  and  whether 
it  be  due  to  the  ministers  of  New  England,  or  to  the  higher 
type  of  manhood,  of  which  Mr.  Beecher  speaks — which  latter 
doctrine  I  prefer  to  submit  to — I  don't  care  which,  there  is  in 
human  nature  a  spark  of  mischief,  a  spark  of  danger,  which  in 
the  aggregate  will  make  force  as  necessary  for  the  government 
of  mankind  as  the  Almighty  finds  the  electric  fluid  necessary 
to  clear  the  atmosphere.     {Applause}) 

You  speak  in  your  toast  of  "  honored  names  ;"  you  are  more 
familiar  with  the  history  of  your  country  than  I  am,  and  know 
that  the  brightest  pages  have  been  written  on  the  battle-field. 
Is  there  a  New  Englander  here  who  would  wipe  "  Bunker  Hill" 
from  his  list  for  any  price  in  Wall  Street  ?  Not  one  of  you  ! 
Yet  you  can  go  out  into  Pennsylvania  and  find  a  thousand 
of  bigger  hills  which  you  can  buy  for  ten  dollars  an  acre.  It 
is  not  because  of  its  money  value,  but  because  Prescott  died 
there  in  defense  of  your  government  which  makes  it  so  dear  to 
you.  Turn  to  the  West.  What  man  would  part  with  the  fame 
of  Harrison  and  of  Perry  ?     They  made  the  settlement  of  the 
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great  North-west  by  your  Yankees  possible.  They  opened  that 
highway  to  you,  and  shall  no  honor  be  given  to  them?  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  battles  on  the  Thames  by  Harrison,  and  by 
Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  the  settlement  of  the  great  West  would 
not  have  occurred  by  New  England  industry  and  thrift.  There- 
fore I  say  that  there  is  an  eloquence  of  thought  in  those  names 
as  great  as  ever  was  heard  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  or  in  the 
courts  of  New  York.    {Applause.) 

So  I  might  go  on,  and  take  New  Orleans,  for  example,  where 
General  Jackson  fought  a  battle  with  the  assistance  of  pirates, 
many  of  them  black  men  and  slaves,  who  became  free  by  that 
act.  There  the  black  man  first  fought  for  his  freedom,  and  I 
believe  black  men  must  fight  for  their  freedom  if  they  expect  to 
get  it  and  hold  it  secure.  Every  white  soldier  in  this  land  will 
help  him  fight  for  his  freeedom,  but  he  must  first  strike  for  it 
himself.  "  Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow."  (Cheers?)  That  truth  is  ripening,  and  will  manifest 
itself  in  due  time.  I  have  as  much  faith  in  it  as  I  have  that 
the  manhood,  and  faith,  and  firmness,  and  courage  of  New 
England  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth,  the  civiliza- 
tion, the  fame  and  glory  of  our  country.  There  is  no  danger 
of  this  country  going  backward.  The  civil  war  settled  facts 
that  remain  recorded  and  never  will  be  obliterated.  Taken  in 
that  connection  I  say  that  these  battles  were  fought  after  many 
good  and  wise  men  had  declared  all  war  to  be  a  barbarism — a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  fields  stained  with  patriotic  blood  will 
be  revered  by  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  long  after 
we,  the  actors,  may  be  forgotten.  The  world  will  not  stop  ;  it 
is  moving  on  ;  and  the  day  will  come  when  all  na'tions  will  be 
equal  "  brothers  all,"  when  the  Scotchman  and  the  Englishman 
will  be  as  the  son  of  America.  We  want  the  universal  hu- 
manity and  manhood  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  spoken  of  so  elo- 
quently. You  Yankees  don't  want  to  monopolize  all  the  vir- 
tues ;  if  you  do,  you  won't  get  them.    (Laughter.) 

The  Germans  have  an  industry  and  a  type  of  manhood 
which  we  may  well  imitate.  We  find  them  settling  now  in 
South  America,  and  in  fact  .they  are  heading  you  Yankees  off 
in  the  South  American  trade.  It  won't  do  to  sit  down  here 
and  brag.  You  must  go  forth  and  settle  up  new  lands  for  you 
and  your  children,  as  your  fathers  did.     That  is  what  has  been 
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eToing  on  since  Plymouth  Rock,  and  will  to  the  end.  The 
end  is  not  yet,  but  that  it  will  come  and  that  this  highest  type 
of  manhood  will  prevail  in  the  end  I  believe  as  firmly  as  any 
man  who  stands  on  this  floor.  It  will  be  done  not  by  us  alone, 
but  by  all  people  uniting,  each  acting  his  own  part  ;  the  mer- 
chant, the  lawyer,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  soldier. 
But  1  contend  that  so  long  as  man  is  man  there  is  a  necessity 
for  organized  force,  to  enable  us  to  reach  the  highest  type  of 
manhood  aimed  at  by  our  New  England  ancestors.  {Loud  Ap- 
plause.) 


The  next  (seventh)  toast  announced  was : 

"  Commerce — The  Law  of  our  National  Growth." 

The  Chairman. — I  am  happy  inbeingable  to  call  on  another 
New  Englander,  one  of  our  townsmen,  who,  in  his  long  and 
very  distinguished  career,  has  been  second  to  none  of  the  lk  mer- 
chant princes"  of  the  land,  in  promoting  and  conducting  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  whose  great  liberality  and  public 
spirit  have  kept  pace  with  his  eminent  success.  Let  me  intro- 
duce AlilEL  A.  Low,  Esq.     {Applause) 

SPEECH    OF  A.  A.   LOW,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  The  sentiment  to  which  you 
ask  me  to  respond  is  amply  suggestive,  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently inspiring;  but  I  fear  that  my  feeble  words  will  belittle 
the  theme,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  contrast  the  poverty  of  speech 
with  the  creations  of  wealth  which  everywhere  surround  us. 
It  were  idle  to  dilate  upon  the  glory  of  the  firmament  to  him 
whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  stars,  or,  even  upon  the  grandeur 
of  the  monument  to  one  who  stands  beneath  the  pyramid  !  I 
would  fain  turn  from  the  difficult  task  set  before  me,  and  ask 
you  to  summon  other  witnesses  ;  to  inquire  of  the  student  of 
history,  who  has  traced  every  step  of  progress  in  the  settlement 
of  our  country  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
contemporary  adventurers,  to  this  Western  World,  to  what  cause 
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it  is  mainly  owing,  that,  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years, 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union  have  increased  to  thirty-eight,  and 
three  millions  of  people  have  multiplied  to  fifty  millions  ;  and 
that  the  stars  and  stripes  now  float  over  States  and  Territories 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans,  and  from 
Canada  on  the  North,  to  Mexico  on  the  South  ;  to  what  perva- 
sive influence  acting  upon  every  faculty  in  man,  and  stimulating 
to  ceaseless  endeavor,  we  may  attribute  the  vast  accessions 
which  have  been  made  to  our  national  wealth,  whether  it  be 
measured  by  the  standard  of  gold,  or  weighed  in  the  scale  that 
tries  the  better  riches  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Or,  leaving  the 
historian  to  his  absorbing,  comprehensive  and  unending  task, 
ask  the  man  of  science  what  force  it  is  which  lends  a  quicken- 
ing impulse  to  all  the  varied  industries  that  fill  the  land,  and 
sends  forth  a  multitudinous  host — men  of  skill  and  of  the  brawny 
arm — to  bridge  over  swiftly  running  rivers,  to  pierce  the  rocky 
mountains,  and  cast  the  ligaments  of  steel  which  bind  the  cities 
of  the  East  and  the  cities  of  the  West  together  in  ties  of  recipro- 
cal and  enduring  interest.  Ask  the  expert  in  architecture  by 
what  means  were  raised  those  lofty  buildings  in  our  neighboring 
city,  which  are  filled  to  repletion  by  the  men  of  your  own  pro- 
fession, who  are  so  honorably  and  so  usefully  employed,  when 
imparting  to  corporate  life  the  sanctions  of  statutory  law,  and 
vitalizing  associate  action  with  the  force  of  a  single  will.  Ask 
the  scholar  whence  came  the  wealth  which  first  founded  and 
then  endowed  the  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries,  and  filled  their 
shelves  with  the  riches  of  a  varied  literature,  gathered  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — -the  books  and  manuscripts  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  written  in  every  language  known  to 
civilized  man.  Ask  the  editor  of  the  World  who  or  what  it  was 
that  lifted  the  Egyptian  obelisk  from  its  granite  bed,  and  sent 
it  on  its  travels  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  broad 
Atlantic,  to  find  a  home  in  Central  Park — there  to  revive  our 
memories  of  the  age  of  Cajsar  and  Cleopatra.  Ask  the  divine 
through  what  agency  so  many  costly  edifices  have  been  reared, 
with  their  spires  pointing  heavenward,  wherein  prophet  and 
priest  proclaim  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  and  soothe  the  throb- 
bing temple  and  aching  heart  with  words  of  Christian  consola- 
tion. Or,  turn  to  the  disbeliever  in  miracles,  and  ask  him 
under  what  auspices  it   came  to  pass  that  the  still  small  wire 
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speech  from  nation  to  nation,  and  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Or,  finally,  ask  the  distinguished  soldier  by  your  side,  what  it 
was  that  supplied  the  sinews  of  war,  and  sustained  the  armies 
of  the  Union  as  they  gathered  round  the  forces  of  the  south, 
and  delivered  rebellion  to  the  death  which  befalls  the  girdled 
tree.     {Applause.) 

To  each  and  to  all  of  these  questions,  from  each  and  all  of 
these  men,  there  shall  come  one  and  the  same  answer,  expressed 
in  the  single  word  :  Commerce  !  {Applause?)  And  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  ask  you,  who  left  your  New  England  home  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  and  took  up  your  abode  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
if  it  was  not  upon  this  very  spot  where  I  now  stand,  that  the 
Dutchman's  cow  found  pasturage  ;  and  if  you  have  not  seen 
this  goodly  city  in  which  we  live  expand  its  borders  and  in- 
crease its  taxes,  with  a  rapidity  almost  unequaled  ;  and,  despite 
your  own  example,  which  in  one  respect,  has  been  unfavorable 
to  the  national  growth,  have  you  not  seen  the  population  in- 
crease from  12,000  souls  to  more  than  half  a  million  ? 

Brooklyn,  as  all  here  present  know,  has  taken  to  herself  out- 
lying towns,  and  villages,  is  about  to  annex  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  will  then  be  prepared  to  begin  upon  the  counties  ; 
offering  to  each  and  all  the  closest  "  commercial  relations." 
{Applause})  If  it  be  needful,  Mr.  President,  further  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  that  commerce  is  the  law 
of  our  national  growth,  let  me  transport  you,  in  fancy  at  least, 
to  the  shores  of  our  inland  lakes  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  rivers  that  send  their  waters  to  the  sea.  And  you 
shall  behold  cities  which  commerce  has  lifted  from  the  plain,  as 
with  the  magician's  wand — cities  surpassing  in  extent  Con- 
stantinople and  Alexandria — and  clad  in  garments  of  more  than 
oriental  beauty  !  Of  the  men  that  inhabit  them — patriotic, 
brave,  intelligent  and  true — it  is  enough  to  say,  that  a  little 
more  than  two  months  from  now,  one  shall  stand  forth  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  who  is  their  representative  head,  and 
when  he  takes  his  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  there  shall  not  be  one 
who  will  question  his  title  to  the  honor.  Nor  can  I  express  a 
better  hope  than  this — that  the  coming  man  may  prove  to  be 
the  peer  of  him  who  is  so  soon  to  vacate  the  high  office  which 
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he  has  filled  with  dignity  and  honor;  and  that  the  next  admini- 
stration may  leave  as  lustrous  a  page  in  history  as  that  which  is 
about  to  close.  {Applause.)  Ere  we  re-cross  that  ideal  bridge 
which  is  destined  to  span  the  separating  river,  pause  for  a 
moment  to  look  out  on  our  noble  bay.  "There  go  the  ships" 
— there  go  the  steamers — larger  and  better  than  ever  known 
before — in  model  more  beautiful  than  Cleopatra's  barge,  and 
only  less  swift  than  the  Eagle  in  his  flight.  They  are  laden 
with  corn  and  wheat  from  the  overflowing  granaries,  not  of 
Joseph,  but  of  Jonathan — a  part  of  the  providential  store  laid 
up  from  the  teeming  harvests  of  these  latter  years  of  plenty. 
Their  arrival  will  be  welcomed  by  our  needy  brethren  on  the 
other  side.  And  when  they  return  they  will  bring  back,  beside 
gold  in  the  sack,  the  wine  and  oil,  the  tea  and  silk,  and  all  other 
useful  commodities  that  enter  into  the  family  store,  as  well  as 
the  precious  things — gifts  of  nature,  and  works  of  art  to  deck  the 
persons  of  the  fair,  and  to  adorn  the  homes  where  refinement 
dwells;  and,  best  of  all,  they  will  brincr  the  men  of  culture  and 
renown  to  speak  to  willing  ears  words  of  kindling  inspiration. 
All  these  vessels,  as  they  pass  out  and  in,  bear  aloft  the  emblems 
of  their  respective  nationalities,  chiefly  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man, but  among  them  all  not  one  wears  at  the  peak  the  flag  of 
our  country  !  Has  it  been  driven  from  the  sea  by  an  armed  foe  ? 
No,  or  the  Nation's  honor  had  been  touched  !  (Applause?) 
There  was  a  short  and  feeble  struggle  about  thirty  years  ago — 
when  British  skill  and  British  gold  and  British  statesmanship 
were  opposed  to  inexperience  in  the  building  of  iron  ships — for 
which  we  were  ill  prepared;  to  limited  pecuniary  means — to 
parsimony  and  unwisdom  in  the  councils  of  the  nation — and 
the  flag  came  down  for  want  of  governmental  aid  ;  or  rather 
it  ceased  to  fly  over  the  steamer's  deck  out  on  the  broad  Atlan- 
tic— and  American  pride  had  a  fall  !  The  conditions  are  but 
slightly  changed.  Liberal  subsidies  would  have  restored  it 
then  ;  liberal  subsidies  would  reinstate  it  now,  and  permit  our 
navigation  laws  to  stand  as  the  strong  bulwark  of  American 
industry.  Do  you  not  remember,  that  after  the  flag  was  struck 
down  at  Sumter,  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  were  spent, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  ere  it  was  raised 
again  to  salute  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day?  We  are  richer 
now,  both  in  heart  and  purse  ;  and  may  God  speed  the  time 
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when  the  rising  sun  shall  once  more  greet  the  stars  and  stripes, 
floating  side  by  side  with  the  cross  of  St.  George,  in  a  contest 
of  peace  and  honor  for  the  trophies  of  the  seas  !  And,  millions 
of  waiting  eyes  shall  be  gladdened  at  the  sight !    {Loud  Applause.) 


The  eighth  toast  was : 

"  Boston." 

The  Chairman. — We  are  favored  with  the  company  of  a 
typical  and  eloquent  Bostonian — identified  with  all  that  is 
learned  and  benevolent  in  that  ancient  home  of  the  Puritans, 
and  familiar  with  all  its  "notions."  In  response  to  this  toast, 
we  call  on  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Mr.  Hale  was  received  with  much  applause. 

SPEECH    OF    REV.  EDWARD   EVERETT    HALE. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  not  a  Boston  boy  who 
hears  me  to-night  who  does  not  recollect  that  when  he  went 
out  to  his  first  Pilgrim  dinner,  or  to  see  Fanny  Kemble,  or  to 
any  other  evening  dissipation  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  last  ad- 
monition of  his  mother  was,  "  we  will  leave  the  candle  burning 
for  you,  John,  but  you  must  be  sure  and  be  home  before 
twelve  o'clock!"  I  am  sure  that  the  memory  of  this  admoni- 
tion is  lingering  among  our  friends  now,  that  we  are  entering 
on  the  small  hours,  and  that  I  must  only  acknowledge  your 
courtesy  and  sit  down.  I  feel,  indeed,  all  along  in  your  talk  of 
hoar  antiquity,  that  I  owe  my  place  here  only  to  your  extreme 
hospitality.  In  these  aged  cities  you  may  well  say  to  me 
"You  Bostonians  are  children.  You  are  of  yesterday,"  as 
the  Egyptians  said  to  the  Greek  traveler.  For  we  are  still 
stumbling  along  like  little  children,  in  the  anniversaries  of  our 
quarter-millennium  ;  but  we  understand  perfectly  well  that  the 
foundations  of  this  city  were  laid  in  dim  antiquity.  I  know 
that  nobody  knows  when  Brooklyn  was  founded.  Your  com- 
merce began  so  long  ago  that  nobody  can  remember  it,  but  I 
know  that  there  was  a  beaver  trap  on  every  brook  in  Kings 
county,  while  Boston  was  still  a  howling  wilderness.  These 
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noble  ancestors  of  yours  had  made  themselves  at  home  on 
Plymouth  Rock  before  we  had  built  a  flat-boat  on  any  river  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.     (Applause?) 

It  is  only  as  the  youngest  daughter,  quite  as  a  Cinderella, 
that  we  of  Boston,  have  any  claim  on  your  matchless  hospital- 
ity. But,  as  Cinderella  should,  we  have  done  our  best  at  home 
to  make  ready  our  sisters  when  they  should  go  to  the  ball. 
When  my  brother  Beecher,  just  now,  closed  his  speech  with  a 
Latin  quotation,  I  took  some  satisfaction  in  remembering  that 
we  taught  him  his  Latin  at  tfte  Boston  Latin  school.  And  I 
could  not  but  remember  when  I  listened  with  such  delight  to 
the  address  of  Mr.  Secretary  Evarts,  which  you  have  just  now 
been  cheering,  that  the  first  time  I  heard  this  persuasive  and 
convincing  orator,  was  when  he  took  the  prize  for  elocution,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  on  the  platform  in  the  great  hall  in  our  old 
school-house  in  School  street.  Nay,  I  confess  also,  to  a  little 
feeling  of  local  as  well  as  national  pride,  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  speaking.  Just  as  he  closes  this  re- 
markable administration,  which  is  going  to  stand  out  in  history, 
distinguished  indeed  among  all  administrations  from  the  begin- 
ing,  so  pure  has  it  been,  so  honorable  and  so  successful — just  as 
he  closes  this  administration  he  makes  here  this  statement  of 
the  principles  on  which  are  based  the  success  of  an  American 
statesman,  in  a  few  fit  words  so  epigrammatic  that  they  will  be 
cited  as  proverbs  by  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
I  heard  that  masterly  definition  of  the  laws  which  have  gov- 
erned the  New  Englander,  I  took  pride  in  remembering  that 
the  president  also  was  a  graduate  of  our  law-school.  These 
three  are  the  little  contributions  which  Cinderella  has  been  pre- 
paring in  the  last  half  century,  for  the  first  dinner-party  of  the 
Brooklyn  Pilgrim  Society.     (Applause.) 

I  read  in  a  New  York  newspaper  in  Washington  the  other 
day  that  something  done  in  Boston  lately  was  done  with  the 
"  usual  Boston  intensity."  I  believe  the  remark  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  compliment,  but  we  shall  take  it  as  one,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  accept  the  phrase.  I  think  it  is  true  in  the 
past,  I  hope  it  will  be  true  in  the  future,  that  we  go  at  the 
things  which  we  have  to  do,  with  a  certain  intensity,  which  I 
suppose  we  owe  to  these  Puritan  Fathers  whom  to-night  we 
are  celebrating.    Certainly  we  have  gone  at  this  business  of  emi- 
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gration  with  that  intensity.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  are 
in  Brooklyn  to-day  more  people  than  there  are  in  Boston,  who 
were  born  in  Boston  from  the  old  New  England  blood.  Not 
that  Brooklyn  has  been  any  special  favorite.  When  I  met  last 
year  in  Kansas,  a  mass  meeting  of  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
old  settlers  and  their  children,  my  daughter  said  to  me,  "  Papa, 
I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  our  own  countrymen."  She  cer- 
tainly had  never  seen  so  many  before,  without  intermixture  of 
people  of  foreign  races.  Now  it  is  certainly  our  wish  to  carry  that 
intensity  into  everything.  If  the  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  thoroughly.  What  we  do  we  mean  to  do  it  for 
everybody.  You  have  seen  the  result.  We  try,  for  instance, 
if  we  open  a  Latin  school  at  all,  to  have  it  the  best  Latin 
school  in  the  world.  And  then  we  throw  it  open  to  everybody, 
to  native  and  heathen,  to  Jew  and  to  Greek,  to  white  and  black 
and  red,  and  we  advise  you  to  go  and  do  likewise.  (Applause.) 
You  recollect  the  old  joke,  I  think  it  began  with  Preston  of 
South  Carolina,  that  Boston  exported  no  articles  of  native 
growth  but  granite  and  ice.  That  was  true  then,  but  we 
have  improved  since,  and  to  these  exports  we  have  added  roses 
and  cabbages.  Mr.  President  they  are  good  roses,  and  good 
cabbages,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  granite  is  excellent  hard 
granite,  and  the  ice  is  very  cold  ice.     (Laughter  and  Applause.) 


The  ninth  toast  was : 

"The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York 
—  A  Worthy  Representative  of  New  England 
Principles." 

The  Chairman. — Salem  had  its  witches.  They  were  gener- 
ally of  the  gentle  sex.  But  one  of  them  in  the  shape  of  mortal 
man,  emigrated  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  from  Salem  to 
New  York,  where  he  has  ever  since  (as  his  famed  kinsman  and 
namesake  before  him  did  in  Boston)  bewitched  courts  and 
juries.  At  the  risk  of  being  bewitched,  we  will  invoke  the 
sorcerer  to  respond  to  this  toast,  and  I  therefore  call  on  Mr. 
Choate. 

Mr.  Choate  upon  rising  received  a  very  warm  welcome. 
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SPEECH    OF   JOSEPH    H.  CHOATE,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  ;  As  I  intend  to  walk  home 
over  the  bridge  to-night  (laughter)  my  remarks  will  be  as  brief 
as  they  must  be  sober;  and  a  word  of  that  great  structure 
before  I  begin.  If  Mr.  Murphy  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so, 
it  is  in  every  possible  sense  of  the  word  to  the  people  of  both 
cities  a  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  !     (Laughter.) 

It  is  well  for  you  that  you  made  this  experiment  before  it 
was  finally  completed  ;  because,  if,  as  they, tell  us,  it  is  to  make 
of  us  one  city  and  one  people,  there  should  be  written  at  its 
terminus,  when  it  shall  be  completed,  a  motto  borrowed  from 
its  namesake  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic :  "  who  enters  here 
must  leave  all  hope  of  an  independent  celebration  in  Brooklyn 
behind."  (Laughter.)  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  sent  here  to- 
night by  your  parent  society,  the  New  England  Society  of  New 
York  (laughter)  to  welcome  in  its  behalf  this  infant  prodigy, 
which  has  grown  to  full  manhood,  or  wromanhood,  in  the  first 
night  of  its  existence.  (Applause.)  Why,  you  have  accom- 
plished as  much  in  one  twenty-four  hours,  as  we  in  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  of  the  whole  seventy-five  years  of  our  career. 
And  this,  too,  in  Brooklyn,  the  dormitory  of  New  York  (laugh- 
ter)— well,  it  shows  how  much  good  there  is  in  sleep.  (Laughter.) 
It  shows  how  true  those  eulogies  are  which  all  the  poets  have 
exhausted  upon  sleep  : 

"  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravel'd  sleeve  of  care  ; 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath; 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  at  life's  feast." 

And  yet,  Gentlemen,  it  gives  a  death  blow  to  some  of  that 
esteem  and  consideration  in  which  we  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  our  brethren  and 
neighbors  of  Brooklyn.  Seeing  you  as  have  year  after  year, 
for  the  last  seventy-five  years  (laughter),  coming  as  modest 
partakers  of  the  viands  that  wc  set  before  you  on  Manhattan 
Island,  we  had  come  to  look  upon  you  as  modest,  unassuming, 
self-denying  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  worthy  followers 
in  their  footsteps.  But  this  declaration  of  independence  of 
yours  puts  an  entirely  new  phase  upon  the  situation;  where  is 
your  long   asserted    modesty  ?     (Laughter.)     Why,    the    most 
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sublime  instance  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of,  of  a 
modest,  self-denying  descendant  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  was 
exhibited  by  a  Brooklynite.  He  has  since  become  a  great 
Congregational  clergyman.  I  name  no  names,  for  names  are 
always  invidious.  It  was  in  his  younger  days,  after  he  had 
completed  his  course  of  instruction,  and  was  ready  to  take 
upon  himself  the  sacred  orders ;  when  he  presented  himself 
before  the  dignified  conference  that  was  to  pass  upon  his 
qualifications,  the  Moderator  put  to  him  that  great  orthodox 
question,  the  test  of  which  every  candidate  was  expected  to 
stand.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Moderator,  "  are  you  willing  to  be 
saved  by  consenting  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God?" 
{Laughter.)  And  the  sublime  answer  that  he  gave,  justified 
the  great  reputation  that  he  afterward  gained.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  Mr.  Moderator,  but  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  should 
be  !"  {Great  Applause.)  What  perfect  self-abegnation  was  there 
displayed  !  and  how  sadly  have  you  all  fallen  from  that  exalted 
standard!  Another  thing  that  I  notice  Mr.  President,  is  that 
you  have  selected  the  2 1st  of  December  for  your  celebra- 
tion, instead  of  the  22d.  General  Sherman  has  been  charitable 
enough  to  suppose  that  it  is  because  there  is  a  doubt  on  which 
of  these  days  the  Pilgrims  landed.  We  believe  on  the  contrary, 
that  you  have  selected  the  2 1st  because  we  have  selected  the 
22d  {laughter),  or  possibly  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  we 
may  be  excused,  not  for  considering  it  doubtful  whether  they 
landed  on  the  2ist  or  the  22d,  but  for  firmly  believing  that 
they  landed  on  both  days.  {Laughter.)  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  very 
serious  question,  this  complication  and  re-duplication  of  New 
England  festivals.  The  wheels  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
you  perceive,  must  necessarily  be  stopped,  until  both  these 
days  are  celebrated,  and  both  these  dinners  eaten  and  digested. 
For  one,  I  believe  that  the  great  welfare  of  this  people  would 
be  promoted  if  the  event  could  be  celebrated  on  all  the  365 
days  of  the  year.  {Applause.)  If  not  only  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  General  of  the  Armies,  but  all  the 
holders  of  office  from  them  down  to  the  lowest  tide-water, 
could  be  fed  every  day  upon  your  simple  fare  of  pork  and 
beans — and  codfish  and  Indian  pudding — why  it  would  solve 
immediately  that  great  problem  of  civil  service  reform  which 
has  vexed  so  much   the  patience   of  this  Administration,  and 
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would  give  a  free  course,  over  which  their  successors  could  go 
on  their  way  rejoicing  and  triumphant.  {Applause.)  But  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  two  dinners,  if  we  cannot  have  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  bring  General 
Sherman  here,  who  with  his  little  army  has  now  only  to  fight 
Indians,  that  he  may  learn  at  the  shrine  of  Miles  Standish,  who 
also  had  nobody  but  Indians  to  fight — and  who  put  them  all 
to  rout  with  his  little  train  band  of  thirteen  armed  Pilgrims. 
{Laughter.)  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  any  rate,  the  Secretary  of  State  will  return  to  his  great 
duties  at  Washington,  after  partaking  of  both  of  these  festivals, 
a  fatter  and  a  better  man.  {Tumultuous  Laughter.)  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  most  interesting  reflections  that  occurs  to  any 
thoughtful  mind  on  gazing,  around  on  such  a  company  as  this, 
is  to  compare  these  sleek,  well  fed,  self  satisfied,  and  contented 
men  with  what  they  were  when  they  started  out  from  New 
England.  {Laughter.)  Archimedes,  brandishing  his  lever,  said 
that  if  you  could  give  him  a  point  to  stand  on,  he  would  move 
the  world,  and  so,  the  geuuine  emigrant  from  New  England 
says  :  "  give  me  but  a  point  for  my  feet  (laughter)  and  plenty 
of  elbow  room,  and  I  will  make  all  the  world  about  me,  mine." 
It  is  told  traditionally — I  believe  it  is  true — of  one  of  the  first 
pioneers  from  New  England  to  this  good  old  City  of  Brooklyn, 
that  when  he  presented  his  letters  at  the  counting-room  at 
which  he  sought  admission,  the  lordly  proprietor  of  the  estab- 
lishment asked  him,  "  why,  what  in  the  world  are  all  you 
Yankee  boys  coming  here  for?"  "  Sir,"  said  he,  with  that 
modest  assurance  that  marked  the  whole  tribe  {laughter),  we 
are  coming  to  attend  to  your  business,  to  marry  your  daughters, 
and  take  charge  of  your  estates."  {Laughter.)  I  believe,  sir, 
that  the  descendants  of  that  hero,  are  still  here,  actual  guests 
at  this  table  to-night,  and  still  have  that  particular  estate  in 
charge.  {Laughter.)  And  if  not  they,  why  all  these  gentlemen 
represent  the  same  practical  application  of  that  experience,  and 
of  that  rule.  Now  Gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  parent  society 
that  I  represent,  I  bid  you  God  speed.  You  cannot  do  better 
than  to  continue  as  you  have  begun,  to  eat  and  drink  your  way 
back  to  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  the  true  way  to  celebrate  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  Do  not  have  any  long  orations.  They  nearly 
killed  the  parent  society.     {Laughter.)     And  let  me  tell  you  a 
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very  interesting  reminiscence  ;  for  one  who  has  eaten  twenty- 
five  New  England  dinners  in  succession  at  the  New  York  table, 
may  indulge  in  one  reminiscence:  It  was  the  first  celebration 
that  I  ever  attended,  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  we  had  an  oration,  and  the  very  narration  of  what 
then  occurred,  shows  what  wondrous  progress  the  principles  of 
the  Pilgrims  have  made  in  this  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
was  in  the  old  church  of  the  Puritans,  on  Union  Square, 
that  has  given  place  to  that  palace  of  art,  now  known  by  the 
the  name  of  Tiffany's.  There  came  one  of  the  great  and 
shining  lights  of  Boston's  intellect,  giving  us  the  best  exposition 
that  he  could  give  of  what  my  friend,  Mr.  Hale,  describes  as 
Boston  intensity,  overshadowed  by  Boston  conservatism.  He 
appealed  to  that  congregation  with  all  the  eloquence  that  he 
could  command,  to  stand  by  the  Union  as  it  was,  upon  the 
physical  fact  of  slavery  as  it  then  existed.  He  appealed  to 
them — to  the  white  blood  that  ran  in  their  veins — to  stand  by 
their  white  brethren,  whenever  there  should  come  the  conflict 
of  races  in  this  land.  And  I  remember  the  icy  chill  that  ran 
through  the  assembled  company  of  New  England's  sons  and 
daughters  when  he  took  his  seat.  But,  fortunately  there  rose 
up  after  him  that  grand  old  chip  of  Plymouth  Rock,  John  Pier- 
pont,  who  had  himself  suffered  persecution  in  the  very  City  of 
Boston,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  he  delivered  the  poem 
of  the  occasion,  and  as  those  glowing  stanzas  fell  from  his  burn- 
ing and  indignant  lips,  he  fired  the  hearts  of  that  congregation 
with  his  prophetic  utterances.  I  remember  the  stanza  with 
which  he  closed  ;  which,  no  one  who  heard  him,  it  seemed  to 
me,  could  ever  forget,  when  he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Almighty 
to  inspire  the  hearts  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  be  true  to  their  fathers,  and  never  to  turn  their  backs  on 
Liberty — never  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  slave —  : 

"O  Thou  Holy  One,  and  just, 
Thou  who  wast  the  Pilgrims  trust, 
Thou  who  watchest  o'er  their  dust, 

By  the  moaning  sea, 
By  their  conflicts,  toils  and  cares, 
By  their  perils,  and  their  prayers, 
By  their  ashes,  make  their  heirs, 

True  to  them  and  Thee  !  " 
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The  cold  fatalism  of  the  orator  was  lost  and  forgotten  ;  but 
that  burning  prophecy  of  the  poet,  lives  to-day.  We  see  its 
fruits  in  a  land  redeemed  from  slavery,  in  a  nation  starting  on 
an  imperishable  career  of  glory,  where  equal  liberty,  and  equal 
law,  are  secure  to  all  men,  of  every  color,  and  of  every  race. 
(Long  continued  applause). 


The  tenth  toast  was  then  given : 

"  Education — Indispensible  to   the  Safe  Exercise  of 
Universal  Suffrage." 

The  Chairman. — In  response  to  this  toast  I  beg  to  call  on 
President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams  College,  an  institution 
which  has  sent  forth  over  the  land  a  legion  of  good,  learned, 
faithful  and  useful  men.  Mr.  Chadbourne  was  received  with 
applause. 

SPEECH    OF    PRESIDENT    P.  A.  CHADBOURNE. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  I  find  that  there  are  a  large 
number  here  who  are  taking  Mr.  Hale's  advice  to  go  home  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock,  "  lest  the  lamp  should  be  put  out,"  and  the 
subject  assigned  to  me  certainly  requires  more  time  for  consid- 
eration than  it  is  proper  for  me  to  take  after  the  hour. of 
twelve,  even  before  this  long  suffering  and  patient  audience. 

We  have  just  come  out  of  a  political  conflict  in  which  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  suffrage  and  universal  suf- 
frage, and  the  right  of  every  man  to  cast  his  vote  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  have  his  vote  counted.  I  am  moreover  impressed  by 
this  fact  that  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  so  upon  a  level  as  they  are  when  they  ap- 
proach the  ballot  box.  There  come  the  men  of  age  and 
large  experience,  there  come  the  young  men,  just  taking  upon 
themselves  the  burden  of  manhood,  and  there  comes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself,  and  there  comes  the  first 
citizen  of  the  Republic,  who  has  been  around  the  world  (look- 
ing at   General   Grant)  and  had  a  triumphal  entry  into  every 
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city  which  he  has  visited.  [Great  Applause?)  When  they  meet  be- 
fore the  ballot  box  they  are  all  equal.  Each  one  can  cast  but 
a  single  ballot ;  but  it  has  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
States — in  Massachusetts  certainly — that  a  single  vote  has 
elected  the  chief  magistrate,  and  has  thus  determined  the  policy 
of  the  State  government  during  that  administration  ;  and  un- 
der our  present  mode  of  electing  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Electoral  College,  the  vote  of  a  single 
State,  yes,  of  a  single  elector,  may  change  the  result,  and  that 
elector  may  be  chosen  by  a  single  ballot ;  and  therefore,  while 
the  American  people  come  together  and  pour  in  their  ballots 
by  millions,  and  it  seems  as  though  a  single  ballot  were  lost, 
we  are  not  to  forget  the  great  truth  that  a  single  one  of  them, 
may  determine  the  policy  of  the  whole  government  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years.  A  ballot  in  the  hands  of  an 
American  citizen,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or  ignor- 
ant, is  a  most  powerful  instrument ;  more  powerful  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  suppose.  {Applause.)  Therefore.it  is  that, 
although  the  president  of  a  college,  I  have  seen  fit  to  deviate 
somewhat  from  the  course  of  college  presidents.  I  go  to  the 
caucus  as  to  prayer  meeting,  and  not  only  teach  others  that 
they  should  vote,  but  submit  to  any  trouble  and  inconvenience 
that  I  may  cast  my  ballot.     {Applause.) 

I  even  go  to  political  conventions,  and  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  days  of  my  life  that  four  years  ago  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
voting  for  the  man  who  has  given  us  the  pure  and  clean  admin- 
istration of  the  last  four  years.    {Applause.) 

We  cannot  too  carefully  consider  the  duty  of  an  American 
citizen,  and  the  great  power  he  holds  in  his  hands.  If  he  has 
it  in  his  power  by  casting  his  ballot  to  determine  the  policy  of 
this  government  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
know  something  of  what  he  does  when  he  casts  that  ballot. 
The  government  has  a  duty  resting  upon  it  to  protect  itself. 
We  spent  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  laid  down  their  lives  to  preserve  this 
Union.  Having  done  all  this  shall  we  leave  the  government 
— the  policy  of  the  government — to  the  decision  of  a  man 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  and  who  could   be  bought   for  a  dollar? 
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While  education  alone  is  not  a  perfect  safeguard,  because  edu- 
cation does  not  give  morality  always,  educuation  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  intelligent  voting.  There  is  something  more  than 
reading  and  writing  required  ;  the  voter  should  know  the  his- 
tory of  his  country;  not  only  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution, 
as  we  demand  in  Massachusetts,  but  understand  something  of 
what  that  Constitution  requires.  In  other  words,  it  is  essential 
to  the  perpetuity  of  our  government  as  it  now  is,  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  should  have  that  amount  of  education  that  will  enable 
him  to  cast  his  vote  not  only  in  an  honest  but  in  an  intelligent 
manner.      This   has  become  a  practical  matter  for  the   nation. 

By  the  sword  we  have  freed  four  millions  of  men.  I  have 
been  among  those  freedmen,  and  have  this  to  say,  in  the 
presence  of  him  who  has  done  and  said  so  much  to  encourage 
education  in  our  land  ;  the  great  thing  to  be  done  for  the 
next  ten  years  is  to  encourage  education  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  especially  in  those  States  where  we  have  set  these 
men  free.  If  we  have  given  four  thousand  millions  to  preserve 
the  Union,  can  we  afford  to  let  that  people  remain  as  ignorant 
as  in  the  days  of  slavery.  A  New  Englander,  high  in  position, 
said  the  other  day,  "  Let  them  do  as  we  did  in  old  New  Eng- 
land times.  We  went  two  or  three  miles  to  school."  Yes, 
but  we  were  born  of  those  who  knew  the  value  of  education. 
Do  you  propose  to  leave  those  who  know  nothing  of  its  value 
year  after  year,  and  generation  after  generation,  as  they  now 
are  ?  I  am  glad  that  the  Educational  Bill  passed  in  Congress,  but 
if  I  could  have  added  my  voice  there  I  should  have  said,  "  Give 
more  than  sixty  thousand  a  year."     {Applause.) 

We  have  been  told  here  to-night  that  New  York  gives  ten 
millions  in  a  single  year  for  education.  There  is  not  force 
enough  in  $60,000  to  set  the  ball  in  motion.  We  should  vote 
three  or  five  millions  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  that  we 
may  educate  this  generation  ;  when  we  have  done  the  work  for 
this  generation  they  will  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  But  to  expect  that  a  poor  down- 
trodden people  living  in  a  sparsley  settled  community  and  hav- 
ing none  of  the  facilities  we  possess,  can  take  up  that  work 
and  carry  it  along  as  we  can  in  New  England  and  in  New 
York  is  absurd,  and  the  sooner  our  people  understand  it  the 
better.     (Applause.) 
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Then  let  us  see  to  it,  not  only  as  States  but  as  a  nation,  that 
there  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  means  of  becoming  so  educated  that  when  he  takes 
the  ballot  in  his  hand  that  may  determine  the  fate  of  the 
nation  for  four  years,  his  voting  shall  be  the  act  of  an  intelli- 
gent freeman.     {Applause?) 


The  eleventh  toast  was ; 

"The  State  of  New  York." 

The  Chairman. — Perhaps  no  congregation  was  ever  assem- 
bled so  overflowing  with  mutual  admiration  as  that  which  is 
here  to-night.  At  some  peril  to  our  self-love  I  will  call  on  a 
very  eloquent  and  unmitigated  Dutchman  to  reply  to  this  toast. 
How  far  we  shall  be  chastened,  or  how  far  he  may  spare  us, 
or  score  us,  remains  to  be  heard. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  the  HON. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

Loud  cheers  greeted  Mr.  Depew. 

SPEECH    OF    HON.  CHAUNCEY   M.  DEPEW. 

Mr.  President :  It  is  now  nearly  one  in  the  morning,  and 
while  appreciating  the  compliment  of  your  call,  I  feel  that  only 
your  great  courtesy  to  a  guest,  tolerates  a  speech  after  the  splen- 
did surfeit  you  have  had  to-night.  Beyond  acknowledgment  of 
your  kindness  I  will  detain  you  but  a  moment.  I  have  at- 
tended as  many  dinners  as  any  man  of  my  age,  but  never  one 
which  called  together  so  many  distinguished  and  representa- 
tive men.  This  will  be  a  memorable  night  to  us  all,  for  never 
again  can  we  hope  at  the  same  table  to  find  the  first  soldiers, 
statesmen  and  orators  of  our  country  and  of  our  time.  I  cannot, 
as  I  intended,  present  the  claims  of  our  Imperial  State  or  dissect 
its  Eastern  invaders  and  conquerors,  but  if  the  hour  was  not  so 
late  or  so  early,  when  this  Dutchman  had  concluded  his  analy- 
sis of  the  Yankee  character  an  explosion  would  occur  in  this 
hall  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  heard  in  Brooklyn  before. 
{Laughter.) 
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My  toast  is  "  The  State  of  New  York,"  and  yet  I  never 
felt  its  inferiority  as  a  State  until  an  enthusiastic  New  Eng- 
lander  here  to-night,  in  a  sudden  grasp  of  the  sentiment  that 
the  greater  always  includes  the  less,  and  a  single  Commonwealth 
might  embrace  the  Union,  greeted  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  "  three  cheers  for  the  President  of  Ohio."  {Laughter). 

General  Grant  has  glorified  the  carpet-bagger  as  the  leaven 
of  progress  wherever  he  stops,  and  General  Sherman  says,  that 
no  place  ever  grows  whose  inhabitants  consist  entirely  of  those 
born  on  its  soil.  The  principle  announced  by  these  eminent 
authorities  accounts  for  that  hitherto  unsolved  problem,  the 
overshadowing  influence  of  Brooklyn.  She  commands  the  at- 
tention and  impresses  the  opinions  of  the  world  because  beyond 
all  other  cities  she  takes  in  the  stranger.  With  all  mv  vast  ac- 
quaintance  among  your  citizens,  I  never  met  one  who  was  born 
within  the  city  limits.  {Laughter.)  While  the  best  pulpits  in  both 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  are  filled  by  gentlemen  imported  from 
abroad,  we  over  the  river,  receive  our  teachings  through  the  me- 
dium of  broad  Scotch  or  the  rich  North-Irish  brogue,  but  yours 
flows  undefiled  from  the  original  Puritan  fountains.  Mr.  Beecher 
said  that  one  of  the  striking  and  successful  characteristics  of  the 
Yankee  was  that  he  could  run  railroads  and  earn  dividends 
without  watering  stocks,  but  the  Dutchman  is  infinitely  his 
superior  in  that,  for  he  can  both  water  his  stock  and  still  secure 
larger  returns  than  his  predecessor  could  upon  the  original  in- 
vestment. My  friend  Choate  said  he  had  enjoyed  twenty-five 
New  England  dinners  and  Mr.  Evarts  has  survived  something 
like  forty  of  them.  You  all  see  the  results  upon  them.  It  is 
very  evident  that  if  they  had  participated  in  the  whole  seventy- 
five  which  rounds  the  course  of  the  New  York  society,  it  would 
have  required  a  microscope  of  the  highest  magnifying  power  to 
have  seen  either  of  these  eminently  intellectual,  but  physically 
attenuated  gentlemen.     {Laughter^ 

A  discussion  has  arisen  here  to-night,  why  the  New  England 
Society  of  Brooklyn  celebrates  the  2 1st  while  its  New  York  co- 
temporary  insists  upon  the  22d  of  December  as  the  true  date  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  Brooklyn  with  her  superior 
scholarship  and  profounder  antiquarian  research  insists  that  in 
changing  calendars  a  day  has  been  lost,  and  we  have  been 
repeating  year  after  year  twenty-four  hours  too  late  the  first 
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frugal  meal  so  thankfully  partaken  on  the  famous  Rock.  But, 
any  one  familiar  with  Yankee  thrift  and  smartness  can  see,  that 
all  this  vast  store  of  learning  is  only  to  get  one  dinner  here  this 
evening,  and  another  in  New  York  to-morrow.  Thus  it  ever  is 
with  him,  the  deeper,  broader,  more  beautiful  he  builds,  the 
larger  profit  and  pleasure  he  receives. 

What  would  the  Yankee  have  ever  become  without  the 
State  of  New  York  ?  Among  his  New  England  hills,  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  his  life  would  have  been  bounded 
and  confined  by  the  narrow  limits  of  his  territorial  conditions. 
His  native  acuteness  would  have  grown  sharper  by  attrition 
upon  itself,  but  he  could  never  have  expanded  into  the  broad, 
progressive,  most  useful  creature  who  everywhere  blesses  and 
abounds.  New  York  furnished  him  an  outlet  and  he  has 
grandly  improved  it.     {Applause?) 

Some  one  has  said  the  Puritan  and  the  Dutchman  were 
shaken  out  of  the  same  bag.  The  original  stock  in  Holland 
dyked  out  the  sea  and  cultivated  and  preserved,  against  the 
forces  of  darkness  all  about,  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They 
kept  their  principles  pure  by  a  system  of  popular  education. 
The  branch  which  settled  in  England  produced  Hampden, 
Pym,  Sidney  and  the  Puritans.  Oppressed  by  races  alien  in 
blood  and  faith,  they  kept  their  sturdy  independence  and 
opinions.  But  their  hard  conditions  so  unnerved  them  that 
they  could  not  then  understand,  that  freedom  for  them,  must 
mean  equal  rights  to  everybody.  Their  residence  in  Holland 
fitted  them  to  subdue  New  England,  and  the  renewal  of  their 
relations  with  the  Dutchmen  in  New  York  liberalized  them 
into  the  full  stature  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  force  and 
inspiration  of  American  progress.  With  the  exception  of 
Mayor  Hunter,  I  stand  here  alone  as  a  representative  of  the 
Dutch.  I  attend  your  dinner  because  it  is  the  only  opportunity 
we  have  to  get  even  for  your  long  occupation  of  our  State. 
{Laughter).  I  am  like  the  famous  temperance  lecturer  who 
was  detected  by  one  of  his  disciples  taking  a  hot  whiskey  toddy 
before  going  to  bed,  "  I  thought  you  were  a  total  abstainer" 
said  his  shocked  disciple,  "  and  so  I  am,"  said  the  lecturer, 
"  but  not  a  bigoted  one."     {Laughter.) 

If  Miles  Standish  and  Carver  and  Brewster  could  walk  in 
yonder  door  and  see  this  crowd  of  revelers,  they  would  neither 
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recognize  or  own  a  descendant  among  the  crowd,  (Laughter^) 
But  if  with  the  limited  education  of  their  digestive  organs  they 
had  eaten  this  dinner,  they  would  to-morrow  hold  in  firmer 
faith  their  well  known  views  of  certain  conditions  of  the  future 
state..  (Laughter.)  But  Carver  and  Brewster  though  they  might 
judge  that  their  descendants  had  sadly  degenerated  from  their 
standards,  would  on  closer  acquaintance,  claim  full  kinship.  Like 
them,  their  descendants,  preach  and  practice  the  doctrine  of  go- 
inge  verywhere  and  possessing  the  land.  Within  the  Pilgrim  of 
our  time  are  all  the  strong  elements  of  the  original  stock. 
Wherever  you  find  him,  he  is  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty  and 
human  rights,  an  enemy  of  bad  government,  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  church,  the  common  school  and  of  progress. 
(Loud  Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Depew's  speech  all  present,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  joined  in  singing  the  Doxology 
which  concluded  the  exercises. 


BY-LAWS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OBJECT    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  organized  to  commemo- 
rate the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock,  to  encourage  the 
study  of  New  England  history,  and  for  such  purpose  to  establish  a  library,  and 
also  for  social  purposes,  and  to  promote  charity  and  good  fellowship  among  its 
members,  as  set  forth  in  the  Society's  certificate  of  incorporation. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  over,  being  a  native  or  descendant 
of  a  native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  of  good  moral  character,  may, 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  of  the  Society,  be  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  And,  being  so  admitted,  shall  become  a  member  thereof,  on 
subscribing  to  the  By-Laws  and  paying  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  admit  honorary  members. 


ARTICLE  III. 

ANNUAL  FESTIVAL. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  its  annual  festival 
shall  be  held  on  the  Twenty-first,  or  such  other  day  in  December  as  the  Directors 
may  determine  ;  in  each  year  at  an  hour  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Annual  Festival.  The  Officers  and  Standing  Committee  on  An- 
nual Festival  shall  constitute  a  Joint  Committee,  which  shall  have  charge  of,  and 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  such  Annual  Festival. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than  one  week  before  the  Annual 
Festival,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Directors  may  determine.  At  least  one 
week's  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting  shall  be  given  by  publication 
in  two  daily  papers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  by  mailing  through  the  post 
office  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ELECTION    AND    DUTIES   OF   DIRECTORS. 

At  such  Annual  Meeting  the  Directors  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  terms  following,  to  wit  :  One  class,  consisting  of  three  Directors,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  ;  except,  however,  that  at  the  first  election 
there  shall  be  elected  together  by  ballot,  twelve  Directors,  whose  terms  of  office 
shall  be  ascertained  by  lot,  as  follows  :  Immediately  on  their  being  so  elected,  a 
Committee  of  three  of  the  Directors,  selected  by  the  Chair,  shall  cause  to  be 
prepared  written  slips,  on  which  shall  be  written  the  several  names  of  the  Direc- 
tors elected  (one  for  each  name),  and  shall  cause  such  slips  to  be  placed  in  a 
receptacle  suitable  for  drawing  lots  ;  and  thereupon  the  Chairman  shall  at  once 
proceed  to  draw  from  said  receptacle,  such  slips  with  name  separately,  and  the 
three  persons  whose  names  shall  be  first  drawn  in  succession,  shall  hold  office  for 
four  years  each  ;  the  three  persons  whose  names  shall  be  next  drawn  in  succession, 
shall  hold  office  for  three  years  each  ;  the  next  three  persons  so  drawn,  shall 
hold  office  for  two  years  each  ;  and  the  last  three  persons  so  drawn,  shall  hold 
office  for  one  year  each. 

A  majority  of  the  Directors  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Board. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

COUNCIL. 
There  shall  he  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Directors 
annually.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  advise  the  Directors  and  Officers 
as  to  the  best  means  or  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Society.  The  members  of 
the  Council  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  for  consulting  and  advisory 
purposes. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

OFFICERS    AND    THEIR    ELECTION. 

The  several  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  1st  Vice-President,  2d 
Vice-President,  a  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Historiographer  and  Librarian.  Such  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  by  the 
Directors  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  following  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  each  for  the  term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  or 
appointed,  and  their  several  terms  shall  commence  on  the  day  of  their  election, 
except  for  the  first  year  they  shall  commence  when  elected  or  appointed  by  the 
Directors. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

Annual  Report  by  the  President. 

The  President  shall  make  a  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
stating,  among  other  things,  the  membership  and  the  increase  thereof  in  the  year. 
He  shall  also  give  brief  sketches  of  members  who  have  died  in  the  year,  and  give 
a  summary  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  make  such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  desirable  to  promote  the  interesis 
of  the  Society. 

The  President,  and  if  he  be  absent,  the  1st  Vice-President,  and  if  both  are 
absent,  the  2d  Vice-President,  and  if  all  three  are  absent,  a  Chairman  to  be 
selected  by  the  Society,  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  thereof,  and  the  same  rule 
shall  apply  at  meetings  of  the  Directors.  But  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Directors 
shall  not  vote  unless  he  be  a  Director. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS   OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  President,  and  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
or  any  three  Directors,  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Directors,  by  not  less 
than  one  day's  notice  sent  by  mail. 


ARTICLE  X. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS    OF   THE   SOCIETY. 
The  President,  and  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
may,  on  the  request  of  any  ten  members,  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  by 
not  less   than    three    days'  notice  to  members   by  mail,  and  by  publication  in  two 
daily  papers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 


ARTICLE  XL 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
The  Recording  Secretary  shall  have  custody  of  the  Society's  seal,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  notify  members  of  the  Council  and  officers  and  members  of  the 
Society  of  their  election,  and  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Society  and  Board  of 
Directors,  give  notice  of  their  meetings  as  provided  by  the  By-Laws,  furnish  the 
President  with  data  for  his  annual  report,  prepare  and  have  printed  annually  a 
pamphlet  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  containing  a  list 
of  the  Officers  and  the  Council  and  Members,  also  the  By-Laws  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of  him. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  general  corres- 
pondence for  the  Society,  and  such  as  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  several  Com- 
mittees may  require. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of  deceased 
members,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Society,  showing  the  date  of  the  ad- 
mission of  any  deceased  member,  whether  Annual,  Life  or  Honorary;  also  when 
and  where  such  member  was  born,  and  when  and  where  he  died.  A  copy  of  such 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  President  two  weeks  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

LIBRARIAN. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue  and  preserve  such 
books  and  pamphlets  as  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Society,  suitably 
acknowledge  donations  thereof,  or  of  relics,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Society  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Library,  including  a  particular  state- 
ment of  donations  to  the  Library. 


ARTICLE    XV. 

STANDING     COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  four  Standing  Committees,  each  consisting  of  three  Directors, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  soon  after  the  election  of  officers  as  may  be 
convenient  in  each  year  as  follows  : 

A  Committee  on  Finance,  a  Committee  on  Charity,  a  Committee  on  Annual 
Festival,  and  a  Committee  on  Publication. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

THE   COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLICATION. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on   Publication   to  supervise  all  publica- 
tions made  by  or  for  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE    XVII. 

THE    COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit  all  accounts  against 
the  Society  ;  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  relation  to  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  the  payment  and  disposition  thereof;  to  give  warrants  on  the 
Treasurer  for  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  and  to  perform 
such  other  specific  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

COMMITTEE    ON    CHARITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity  faithfully  to  distribute  and 
expend,  according  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  charitable  purposes,  and  to  render  an  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings annually  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  next  preceeding  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ANNUAL    FESTIVAL. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Festival  to  act  jointly  with  the 
officers  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Festival  provided  for  in  Article  III. 


ARTICLE  XX. 

ADMISSION    FEES. 

Each  person  who  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  shall  pay  on  his 
admission  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  required  by  the  second  article  of  these  By-Laws, 
and  annually  thereafter  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  annual  dues. 

Any  person  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  and  in  good  standing  therein,  may 
become  a  life  member  (exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues)  by  the  payment 
into  the  treasury  of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  at  one  payment.  Any  member  may 
become  a  life  member  by  paying  a  sum  which,  in  addition  to  what  he  may  have 
paid  in  annual  dues,  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars. 

No  annual  dues  shall  be  payable  until  January,  i38i,  and  the  same  shall  be 
payable  thereafter  in  January  of  each  year  to  the  Treasurer.  All  dues  not  paid  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  November  of  each  year  shall  be  deemed  in  arrears. 

No  member  in  arrears  for  annual  dues  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society 
or  be  eligible  to  any  office  or  to  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  If  such 
annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  more  than  one  year,  his  member- 
ship shall  thereby  be  suspended,  except  in  case  of  absence  from  the  country  during 
the  whole  of  such  year,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  Directors  such  membership  shall 
terminate. 

The  interest  of  any  member  in  the  funds  and  property  of  the  Society  shall  cease 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  membership,  whether  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise. 
All  the  interest  in  the  funds  and  property  of  the  Society  of  any  person  ceasing  to  be 
a  member  shall  go  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  XXI. 

ANNUAL  MEETING   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 
Order  of  Business. 
1st.      Reading  and  Approval  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
2d.      Election  of  Members. 
3d.      Reports  from  Standing  Committees. 
4th.     Report  of  Treasurer. 
5th.    Report  of  Historiographer. 
6th.     Report  of  Librarian. 
7th.    Annual  Report  of  the  President. 
8th.    Other  Business. 


ARTICLE  XXII. 

DIRECTORS'    MEETINGS. 

Order  of  Business. 
1st.      Reading  and  Approval  of  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 


2d.  Reports  from  Committees. 

3d.  Election  of  Members. 

4th.  Report  from  the  Treasurer 

5th.  Other  Business. 


ARTICLE  XXIII. 

The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  are  entitled,  for 
five  successive  years,  to  an  annuity  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  to  the  full  amount 
the  deceased  member  has  actually  paid  into  its  treasury.  Provided,  however,  the  said 
annuity  shall  in  no  case  be  paid  to  a  widow  of  a  member  after  she  shall  have  mar- 
ried again,  nor  to  children  after  they  shall  be  able  to  earn  their  own  subsistence. 


ARTICLE  XXIV. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Directors:  Provided,  the  proposed  alterations  shall  have  been  submitted  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  in  writing,  at  least  one  month  in  advance,  and  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Directors. 
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HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS. 

Hon.   Rutherford   B.    Hayes. 
Gen.  U.   S.   Grant. 
Hon.  William   M.   Evarts. 
Gen.  William  T.   Sherman. 
Rev.   Noah  Porter,  D.D.     ■ 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Atkins,  Edwin 
Barnes,  A.  S. 
Beach,  M.  S. 
Beadle,  Erastus  F. 
Burnham,  L.   S. 
Coffin,  Henry 
Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 
Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Jr. 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 
Claflin,  Horace  B. 
Claflin,  John 
Cutter,  Ralph  L. 
Dickenson,  J.  C. 
Dike,  Camden  C. 
Dennis,  Charles 
Dunton,  W.  C. 
Durkee,  E.  R. 
Eames,  E.  E. 
Fish,  Latham  A. 
Gager,  Oliver  A. 
Hutchinson,  J.  B. 
Hulbert,  H.  C. 
Hine,  Ethel  C. 
Hunt,  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.D. 
Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D. 
Leonard,  Lewis  H. 
Lovell,  F.   H, 
Low,  A.  A. 
Low,  Josiah  O. 


Leonard,  Wm.  B. 
Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 
Lyon,  Wm.  H. 
Mallory.  Charles  S. 
Mathewson,  Arthur 
Noyes,  James  S. 
Noyes,  Henry  F. 
Noyes,  James  A. 
Pratt,  Charles 
Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 
Putnam,  N.  D. 
Putnam,  William  A. 
Rodman,  Thomas  H. 
Robinson,  M.  W. 
Richardson,  Leonard 
Ropes,  Ripley 
Robbins,  Eli 
Robbins,  Amos 
Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 
Storrs,  Charles 
Storrs,  Augustus 
Spicer,  E. 
Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 
Taylor,  Frank  E. 
Tweedy,  John  A. 
Thayer,  Geo.  A. 
Valentine,  B.  E. 
Winslow,  John 
White,  Alexander  M. 
Waterman,  Edwin  S. 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Ayer,  Benjamin 
Aubrey,  A.  E. 
Annan,  Edward 
Arnold,  Daniel  S. 
Archer,  George  B. 
Arnold,  E.  H. 
Adams,  Coe 
Adams,  John  Q. 
Babcock,  John  H. 
Bestow,  Marcus  P. 
Britton,  Winchester 
Bryant,  William  N. 
Brown,  William  A. 
Boynton,  Charles  B. 
Bill,  Charles  E. ,  Jr. 
Buckingham.  John  A. 
Babcock,  Capt.  D.  S. 
Benedict,  Charles  L. 
Benedict,  R.  D. 
Belding   M.    M. 
Boynton,  N.   A. 
Barnes,  J.  C. 
Boynton,  James  H. 
Bass,  Samuel  G. 
Belcher,  Samuel  E. 
Benedict,  R.  S. 
Bulkly,  Edwin 
Beale,  William  P. 
Brook  man,  John  U. 
Brookman,  H.  D. 
Blake,  F.  D. 
Bartlett,  Josiah 
Baines,  A.  C. 
Bigelow,   Elliott 
Burnham,  Lyman  S. 
Beebe,  H.  F. 
Bates,  J.  H. 
Brownell,  C.  A. 
Brainard,  Geo.   C. 
Boyd,  Samuel 
Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 
Bangs.  Chas   W. 
Buflfum,  David 
Burnap,  U.  C. 
Blair,  Benjamin  F. 
Battershall,  S.  W. 
Burwell,  Chas.  D. 
Babcock,  D.  B. 


Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Bartlett,  Willard 
Bright,  Osborne  E. 
Bailey,  James  S. 
Coit,  William 
Cary,  Nathaniel  H. 
Creamer,  William  G. 
Corbin,  Austin 
Crary,  George 
Coffin,  Andrew  G. 
Carpenter,  James  O. 
Collins,  Henry 
Colton,  Frederick  H. 
Claflin,  Aaron 
Clarlin,  H.  A. 
Clapp,  John  F. 
Clapp,  D.  P. 
Champney,  J.  Morison 
Clement,  N.  H. 
Claghorn,  Chas. 
Cowing,  James  A. 
Cowing,  James  R. 
Chase,  William  II. 
Conant,  James  H. 
Candee,  Edward  D. 
Cole.  Edward  H. 
Corey,  Charles,  M.D. 
Clark,  Byron  W. 
Chapman,  A.  M. 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.f  Jr. 
Crowell,  Samuel 
Crowell,  E.  W. 
Cowing,  Walter  I. 
Cross,  A.  F. 
Doty,  A.   H. 
Dodge,  Harry  E. 
Duval,  Horace  C 
Dutcher,   C.  H. 
Dike,  W.  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Davenport,  C.  B. 
Dixon,  C.  P. 
Dougherty,  George  W. 
Dickinson,  Henry  A. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dennis,  Chas.,  Jr. 
Edwards,  S.  J. 


Elwell,  J.  W. 
Ely,  A.  K. 
Earle,    Henry 
Fales,  W.  E.  S. 
Fisher,  George  H. 
Follett,  George 
Follett,  A.  F. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Frothingham,  James  H. 
Frothingham,  A.    R. 
Flint,  Charles  R. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Farrington,  Harvey 
Fellows,  Chas.   H. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H. 
Farley,  Frederick  A. 
Graves,  Horace 
Greenwood,  John 
Gaubert,  Alonzo 
Greene,  Lyman  R. 
Guild,  F.  A. 
Goodnow,  A.  F. 
Gallaudet,  P.  W. 
Gladwin,  S.    M. 
Gouge,  Henry  A. 
Goodrich,  Wm.  W. 
Gardner,  Wm.  C. 
Gridley  Junius 
Haddock,  A.  R. 
Hines,  D.  S. 
Holmes,  E. 
Hope,  Geo.  T. 
Hodges,  H. 
Hoyt,  Edward  E. 
Hatch,  W.  T. 
Huntley,  R.  H. 
How,  James 
Hatch,  N.  W.  T. 
Hazeltine,  Robert  H. 
Healy,  A.  Augustus 
Healy,  Aaron 
Healy,  Frank 
Hall,  Addison  B. 
Howard,  J.  T. 
Hutchinson,  Jno.  W. 
Higgins,  A.  P. 
Hayden,  A.  P. 
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Hart,  James  II. 
Howard,  S.  E. 
Harteau,  Henry 
Hill,  John  L. 
Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 
Hall,  J.    R. 
Hayden,  Howard  L. 
Healey,  J.  F. 
Hine,  Francis  L. 
Hart,  Henry  S. 
Hart,  A.  13. 
Henry,  John  F. 
Ives,  Arthur  C. 
fames,  Darwin  R. 
Johnson,  Jesse 
Jewett,  Charles  C,  M.D. 
Judd,  H.  L. 
Judson,  Isaac  M. 
Keep,  J.   Lester 
Knowlton,  E.  F. 
Kent,  William 
Kendall,  Wra,  B. 
Kennedy,  E.  R. 
Kimball,  R.  J. 
Kidder,  Stephen 
Kellogg,  E.  H. 
King,  Horatio  C. 
Kidder,  A.  M, 
Kellogg,  Wm.  C. 
Learned,  Amos  F. 
Lamb,  A.  E. 
Lyman,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Leeds,  James  S. 
Low,  E.  M. 
Lawrence,  C.  F. 
Lowrey,  C.  J. 
Leavitt,  J.  M. 
Low,  A.  Augustus 
Low,  Seth 
Low,  Chauncey  E. 
Lowell,  S.  V. 
Low,  Wm.  G. 
Lovell,  F.  H. 
Litchfield,  Rufus 
Latimer,  Brainerd  G. 
Latimer,  Frederick  B. 
Lamport,  II.  H. 
Libby,  Wm.  P. 
Lacy,  Richard 
Leigh  ton,  R.  F. 


Lee,  Robert  P. 
Langley,  Wm.  C. 
Langley,  Wm.  H. 
Maxwell,  H.  W. 
Manning,  R.  H. 
Manning,  H.  S. 
Manchester,  L.  W. 
Marsh,  E.  H. 
Marvin,  C.  R. 
Merwin,  T.  T. 
Mac  Kay,  George  D. 
Moore    Thomas  S. 
Morse,  H.  J. 
Norton,  John 
Northrop,  D.  L. 
Newton,  B.,  M.D. 
Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 
Olcott,  Geo.  M. 
Putnam,  Rev.  A.  P. 
Packard,  Mitchell  N. 
Pratt,  H.  L. 
Partridge,  Jno,  N. 
Plummer,  J.  S. 
Putnam,  Nathaniel 
Pitkin,  Geo.   D. 
Parsons,  C.  S. 
Parsons,  Henry  C. 
Parsons,  Edward 
Parsons,  Jno.  H. 
Parsons,  L.  A. 
Parsons,  F.  E. 
Perkins,  T.  A. 
Paul,  Charles  H. 
Prentiss,  Geo.  H. 
Perry,  A.  J. 
Potter,  R.  W. 
Pierce,   F.  O. 
Pope,  Samuel  P. 
Penfield,  S.  N. 
Perkins,  James  D. 
Pierce    James  F. 
Packard,  Edwin 
Phelps.  E.  A. 
Prindle,  Franklin  C. 
Parsons,  Charles  H. 
Pratt,  Calvin  E. 
Piatt,  Charles  M. 
Reynolds,  George  G. 
Robinson,  George  C. 
Rice,  George 


Ray,  William 
Roberts,  R.  S. 
Richardson,  Enos 
Richardson,  II.  A. 
Robinson,  G.  C,  Jr. 
Robinson,  J.  P.,  Jr. 
Robinson,  J.  P. 
Ripley,  George  C. 
Read,  E.  O. 
Robbins,  Milton 
Ropes,  R.  W. 
Reynolds,  Morris 
Root,  Wm.  J. 
Sanborn,  N.  B. 
Sandford,  E.  S. 
Stone,  L.  D. 
Shaw,  Philander 
Spooner,  Alden  J. 
Sheldon,  W.  R. 
Stearns,  Joel  W. 
Smith  Bryan  H. 
Sheldon,   Henry  K. 
Stillman,  T.  E. 
Sheldon,  William  C. 
Slocum,  Henry  W. 
Stockwell,  Geo.  P. 
Sedgwick,  J.  W. 
Swan,  Wm.  II . 
Storrs,  James  H. 
Smith,  J.  N. 
Seccomb,  E.  A. 
Southwick,  N. 
Southwick,  W. 
Spelman,  T.  M. 
Spelman,  W.  C. 
Smith,  W.  E. 
Sharpe,  Clement 
Snow,  Michael 
Stanton,  John  S. 
Smith,  Jesse   C. 
Smith,  S.  II. 
Sewall,  Ammi  R. 
Stoddard,  Charles  H. 
Smith,  James  W. 
Swan,  Lyndon  M. 
Staples,  Cyrus,  E. 
Sprague,  Wm.  E. 
Sanger,  Henry 
Sage  Dean 
Sanborn,  Daniel  A. 
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Trask,  Alanson 
Tenny,  A.  W. 
Talcott,  Samuel  L. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 
Todd,  John 
Thompson,  D.  G. 
Thornton,  Thomas  A. 
Taylor,  James  R. 
Van  Cott,  J.  M. 
Vail  James  E  ,  Jr. 
Wade,  William  D. 
Wallridge,  O.  G. 
Woodford,  Stewart  L. 
Wilcox,  G.  N. 
Woodford,  Walter  O. 
West,  Charles  E. 


Wilcox,  D.  C. 
Waters,  Horace 
Whitney,  J.  F. 
Woodruff,  A. 
Ward,  F.  A. 
Wheeler,  A.  W. 
Wattles,  Alden 
White,  Josiah  J. 
White,  R.  Cornell 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized, to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the  study 
of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote  charity,  good 
fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee, $10.00 

Annual  Dues, 5.00 

Life-Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee,      .        50.00 
Payable  at  Election,  except  Annual  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year . 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  year*  old  or  more 
is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the  Historiographer 
early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents 
of  his  life  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change  their  address 
should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

J^  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.  Members  are  requested  to 
send  applications  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 

Address, 

ALBERT  E  LAMB,  Recording  Secretary, 

377  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


OFFICERS. 
1881-1882. 


President  : 
BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN. 


First  Vice-President 
JOHN  WINSLOW 


Second  Vice-President  : 
CHARLES  STORRS. 


Treasurer  : 
WILLIAM  B.   KENDALL. 


Recording  Secretary  : 
ALBERT  E.  LAMB 


Corresponding  Secretary  ; 
Rev.  A.  P.   PUTNAM. 


Historiographer ; 
STEPHEN  B.  NOYES. 


Librarian  : 
Rev.  W.  H.  WHITTEMORE. 


DIRECTORS. 

For  One  Year  : 

Ripley  Ropes,  A.  S.  Barnes, 

Henry  W.  Slocum. 

For  Two  Years  : 

Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Hiram  W.  Hunt, 

George  H.  Fisher. 

For  Three  Years  : 

William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall, 

Charles  Storrs. 

For  Four  Years  : 

John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 

Asa  W.  Tenney. 


COUNCIL. 


Alexander  M.  White, 
A.  A.  Low, 
Horace  B.  Claflin. 
John  B.  Hutchinson, 
Charles  Pratt, 
S.  B.  Chittenden, 
Joshua  M.  Van  Cott, 
John  F.  Henry, 
R.  Cornell  White, 
Albert  Woodruff, 


Amos  Robbins, 
E.  H.  R.  Lyman, 
Leonard  Richardson, 
d.  h.  houghtaling, 
William  Coit, 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
John  Greenwood, 
Charles  E.  West, 
Charles  L.  Benedict, 
George  G.  Reynolds, 


S.  L.  Woodford, 
Thomas  H.  Rodman, 
Benj.  F.  Tracy, 
E.  R.  Durkee, 
Gordon  L.  Ford, 

D.  L.  Northrop, 

E.  S.  Sanford, 
Arthur  Mathewson, 
Augustus  Storrs, 
James  How. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance 


Charles  Storks,  William  H.  Lyon, 

George  H.  Fisher. 


Charilv 


Ripley  Ropes.  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

Asa  W.  Tenney. 


Invitations  : 

Benjamin  D.  Silliman.  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 

John  Winslow. 


Annual  Festival : 

William  B.  Kendall,  Calvin  E.  Pratt 

Hiram  W.   Hunt. 


Publications  : 

John  Winslow,  A.  S.  Barnes, 

Charles  Storrs. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society 
Building,  Wednesday  evening,  December  7th,  1S81. 

Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  President  of  the  Society,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  officiated  as  Chairman. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  December  7th,  18S0,  were  read  and 
approved. 

On  motion,  six  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Nelson  J.  Carman,  Jr.,  Messrs.  John  Winslow,  Asa  W. 
Tenney,  and  Calvin  E.  Pratt,  were  nominated  Directors  for  the  ensuing  four  years, 
and  the  Secretary  was  empowered  and  directed  to  cast  a  single  ballot  for  their 
election,  which  being  done,  they  were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Charles  Storrs,  Chairman  of  the  "  Committee  on  Finance,"  reported  that 
the  Treasurer's  accounts  had  been  audited  by  the  Committee  and  found  correct. 

Mr.  William  B.  Kendall,  Treasurer,  presented  his  annual  report,  showing  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $6,834.82,  which  was,  on  motion,  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  file. 

The  President  read  his  annual  report,  which  was  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"  Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society :  We  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  our  association.  It  was  formed  in  a  good  spirit,  and  for 
good  purposes.  Harmony,  energy,  and  success,  have  thus  far  marked  its  course, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  its  perpetuity,  its  usefulness,  and  its  promotion 
of  the  great  ends  for  which  it  was  formed.  There  are  at  this  time  418  members  of 
the  Society,  of  whom  91  have  been  added  to  its  roll  since  our  last  meeting.  You 
have  already  learned  by  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Kendall,  that  the  receipts 
during  the  year  have  been  $4,454.05,  the  disbursements  $1,094.03,  making  a  total 
balance  in  the  Treasury  of  $6,834.82.  Our  resources  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice,  at 
no  remote  date,  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  objects  contemplated  by  the  charter 
which  require  expenditure  of  money. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Meeting  seven  of  our  members  have  died.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  Alden  J.  Spooner,  the  Historiographer  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Stephen  B. 
Noyes  has  been  appointed  to  that  office  in  his  stead,  and  has  collated  and  furnished 
sketches  and  materials  for  the  following  notices  of  those  who  have  passed  away. 

They  were  : 

Abram  R.  Frothingham,  who  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  July  15th,  1812. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  for  nearly  fifty  years,  having  left  Salem  in  his 
early  manhood.  Acquiring  full  knowledge  of  business  in  the  establishments  of 
Messrs.  Downer  &  Co.,  and  of  Messrs.  West,  Oliver  &  Co.,  he  became,  in  1842,  a 
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member  of  the  house  of  Carlton,  Frothingham  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  silk 
goods,  a  connection  which  lasted  during  the  remainder  of  his  active  business  life. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Lamar  Insurance  Company,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Isaac  B.  St  John,  the  President  of  that  corporation,  he  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Frothingham  was  also  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York,  having  joined  that  body  in  1854,  and  taken  an  active  part  in 
its  proceedings  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  and  was  connected  with  other  important  interests.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  this  city,  in  1842,  and 
continued  a  member  of  that  society  for  many  years.  He  died  June  1st,  1881. 
As  a  man  he  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  in  business  circles  was  honored  for  his 
probity  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  Brooklyn  from  the  beginning. 

Charles  H.  Fellows  was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1819,  and  died 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  Dec.  18,  1SS0,  while  on  a  temporary  visit.  His  family 
came  to  America  from  England  in  the  last  century.  They  removed  to  New  London 
when  he  was  15  or  16  years  of  age.  He  was  married  in  1841  to  Miss  Mallory 
of  New  London.  He  made  Brooklyn  his  home  in  1845,  and  subsequently  became 
connected  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Starr  in  manufacturing  business.  He  was  associated 
in  many  local  enterprises  and  charities.  Among  the  positions  held  by  him  were 
those  of  Trustee  of  Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank  (for  many  years) ;  Director  and 
President  of  the  Manufacturers  National  Bank,  (E.  D.);  Director  in  the  Kings 
County  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  and  Grand  Street  Rail  Road  Co.  He  was  always  prominent 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  Central  Methodist 
(South  5th  St.) ;  also  in  the  South  3rd  St.  Methodist  Church,  and  was  for  25  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  ;  also  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Board  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  Library  and 
Building  Fund  Association  of  the  Eastern  District.  Mr.  Fellows  was  a  man  of 
vigorous  health  and  of  commanding  and  prepossessing  manners.  He  received  from 
the  Republican  party,  but  declined,  the  nomination  as  Mayor  of  Brooklyn.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  ;  genial  in  his  manners  ;  earnest  and  decided  in  his 
opinions  and  frank  in  expressing  them.  Mr.  Fellows  was  a  member  of  this  Society 
from  its  foundation. 

George  Beckford  Archer  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  July  30th,  1803.  His 
chief  education  was  in  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native  city;  in  which,  besides 
the  ordinary  instruction  in  the  English  branches,  he  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  In  1828  he  came  with  Mr.  Seth  Low  (after- 
ward so  well  known  and  long  honored  in  this  city)  to  New  York,  and  became  his 
partner  in  the  wholesale  drug  business,  under  the  style  of  Seth  Low  &  Co.,  which 
continued  till  the  death  of  the  senior  partner  in  1S53. 

In  1S33,  Mr.  Archer  married  Maiy  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Low.  She 
died  in  Sept.  1S51.  leaving  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  oldest 
son  is  the  present  George  A.  Archer  of  New  York  City  ;  the  youngest,  the  late 
Edward  L.  Archer  who  died  Aug.  11,  1S65,  in  his  nineteenth  year;  and  Mary 
Anne,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Lord,  and  still  living  in  this  city.  After  the 
death  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Low,  in  1S53,  Mr.  Archer  formed  a  new  house  under  the 
style  of  Archer,  Low  Ov.  Bull,  his  partners  being  the  late  S.  Haskell  Low  and 
Henry  K.  Bull.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Low,  in  1857,  the  firm  became  Archer  & 
Bull.  About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Archer  retired  from  business,  and  his  long-time 
friend  Mr.  Bull  formed  a  new  partnership  with  Mr.  James  D-arrah,  retaining  how- 
ever to  this  day  the  style  of  the  old  house  of  Archer  <Sc  Bull. 

Mr.  Archer  was  a  second  time  married,  on  the  iSth  of  October,  1853,  to  Mrs. 
Abigail  Wyman,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Cutler  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Archer 
died  on  10th  of  May,  1SS1,  aged  7S  years  ;  and  his  wife  survives  him.  He  was  a 
resident  member  of  our  Society  from  its  beginning  to  his  death. 

Of  a  singularly  unostentatious  spirit  and  temper  ;  so  humble,  so  modest,  indeed, 
that  they  who  knew  him  best  thought  he  tended  far  too  largely  to  an  unjust  self- 
depreciation,  he  shrank  from  even  deserved  praise.  By  nature  and  habit  he  was 
very  reticent,  a  man  of  few  words  ;  but  beneath  his  apparent  reserve,  his  quiet  and 
retired  manner,  there  beat  a  heart  of  great  warmth  and  genuine  sensibility.      No 
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truer,  sincerer,  more  faithful  friend  than  he  ;  and  no  one  who  enjoyed  his  friendship 
can  ever  forget  his  hearty  greeting,  with  his  kindling  smile  and  his  magnetic  grasp. 
If  of  few  words,  he  thought  much  ;  and  by  choice  reading  and  faithful  self-culture 
they  were  the  words  of  the  wise.  As  a  merchant,  he  was  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
scrupulous  integrity  ;  large  and  generous  in  his  views  and  dealings  ;  inspiring  con- 
fidence at  once  in  his  sterling  principle  and  high  minded  rectitude  ;  far-seeing,  but 
never  rash  ;  and  commanding  always  the  respect  of  the  mercantile  community, 
with  which  he  was  so  long  and  honorably  connected. 

Mr.  Archer  did  not  court  general  society;  he  was  essentially  and  especially  a 
home-lover.  His  tastes,  his  habits,  his  preferences,  were  all  for  the  Home,  for 
domestic  life. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  the  First  Unitarian 
Congregational  Church  of  this  city  ;  whose  interests  he  most  faithfully  served,  and 
of  which  he  was  a  most  worthy  and  honored  member.  The  latter  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  under  the  cloud  of  ill-health,  served  only  to  illustrate  through  his 
serene  patience  the  deep  and  strong  hold  which  his  Christian  faith  had  upon  him. 
For  all  good  institutions  in  his  adopted  city,  educational,  literary,  or  benevolent, 
his  aid  was  always  to  be  relied  on  ;  while  his  example  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a 
patriot,  quiet,  unpretentious,  unobtrusive  though  it  was,  we  may  be  sure  was  not 
unobserved  and  not  without  fruits. 

Ethelbert  Mills  Low  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  October  I,  1848.  He  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1S70.  He  had  previ- 
ously studied  in  that  admirable  school  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  also  with  private  tutors.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  college 
life  he  was  particularly  prominent  in  athletic  sports  and  in  college  societies.  He 
was  captain  and  "  stroke  oar"  of  the  University  crew  in  1868.  After  graduation 
he  made  a  journey  around  the  world,  and  spent  some  time  in  China.  Upon  his 
return  he  entered  business  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  A.  A.  Low  &  Bro., 
of  which  in  1875  he  became  a  partner,  displaying  marked  energy  and  business 
ability.  Mr.  Low  was  a  man  of  literary  taste  and  much  intellectual  vigor,  and 
was  noted  in  social  circles  for  his  wit  and  brilliancy  in  conversation.  The  stronger 
points  of  his  character — his  warm  affections  and  his  deep  and  earnest  religious 
feelings,  the  growth  of  a  fine  nature  and  of  mental  conviction,  were  well  known 
and  appreciated  by  those  nearest  to  him.  He  was  a  hard  worker  and  a  close 
student.  By  overtaxing  his  strength  his  health  was  gradually  undermined,  and  he 
died  (while  under  treatment  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Sinkler)  in  Philadelphia, 
July  29,  1S81. 

Mr.  Low  was  married  June  6,  1S7S,  to  Miss  Mary  Ide,  daughter  of  Henry  E. 
Ide,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn.      His  widow  and  one  son  survive  him. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  Association,  and  was  for 
a  period  Secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association.  Of  this  Society  he  was  a 
member  from  the  beeinnimr. 


Alden  Jeremiah  Spooxer,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this 
Society,  was  born  in  Sag  Harbor.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at  Hempstead  on  the  2nd 
of  August  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years  and  five  months.  His  father,  Col. 
Alden  Spooner  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Long  Island,  is  well  remembered,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  older  citizens  of  Brooklyn.  He  owned,  and  edited,  in 
Brooklyn,  the  "  Long  Island  Star"  the  first  newspaper  published  on  Long  Island. 
He  was  a  sincere  man,  of  strong  and  gentle  nature  and  of  excellent  good  sense. 
His  son,  Alden  J.,  studied  law,  and  after  practising  it  some  time  at  Hempstead 
opened  an  office  in  New  York  City.  For  many  years  he  edited  the  Star.  In  1S63 
he  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Jurors  in  this  county,  which  office  he  held  for 
three  years  ;  and  was  appointed  in  January,  1875,  t0  a  clerkship  in  the  City  Court 
of  Brooklyn,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Whatever  would  redound  to  the  prosperity  or  improvement  of  this  city,  or  of 
its  inhabitants,  always  had  his  earnest  advocacy,  and  in  many  cases  his  inspiration. 
He  was  one  of  the  projectors,  and  the  first  President,  of  the  Hamilton  Society, 
which  has  been,  and  is,  an  honor  to  this  city,  and  which  has  developed  and  sent 
forth  some  or  the  finest  intellects,  and  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  honored  of 
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our  public  men — men  distinguished  as  statesmen,  in  the  professions,  in  commerce, 
and  in  the  other  pursuits  of  active  life. 

Mr.  Spooner  was  also  one  of  the  founders,  and  one  of  the  first  officers  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  the  grand  institution  under  whose  roof  we  are  now 
assembled.  He  urged  its  establishment  and  drew  and  signed  the  call  which  con- 
vened the  first  meeting,  14th  February,  1S63,  and  which  determined  that  result. 
He  was  likewise  identified  with  the  creation,  and  conduct,  of  many  other  of  the 
benevolent,  and  literary  institutions  of  the  city,  such  as  the  Apprentices  Library, 
the  City  Library,  and  the  Athenaeum. 

In  the  beautiful  minute  to  his  memory  prepared  by  his  friend  Mr.  Van  Cott, 
and  adopted  by  the  Directors  of  the  Historical  Society,  it  is  well  said  of  him  that 
"  His  tastes  were  always  predominantly  literary,  and  his  busier  years  were  divided 
between  journalism  and  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  a  wide  reader,  and  wrote 
with  facility  and  finish  in  both  prose  and  verse.  He  was  a  delightful  companion, 
and  abounded  in  anecdote  and  genial  humor.  He  was  humane  and  generous  up 
to  the  full  measure  of  his  means.  From  early  manhood  down  to  his  death  on  the 
verge  of  old  age,  he  sympathized  with  all  measures  and  efforts  which  aimed  to  make 
men  wiser,  belter  and  happier  in  their  lives. 

"Beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries  he  had  a  prescience  of  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  city,  and  of  its  needs  for  libraries,  lyceums,  schools  of  art 
and  other  institutions  for  the  culture  and  pleasure  of  a  vast  population,  and  he  was 
always  a  prompt,  eager,  and  enthusiastic  participant  in  all  combined  efforts  to  make 
early  and  adequate  provision  for  such  needs." 

John*  H.  Babcock  was  born  in  Westford,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  Jan.  31, 
1821  ;  and  died  Aug.  7,  1SS1,  at  his  summer  residence  in  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
to  which  place  his  father  (who  was  Sheriff  of  his  county)  had  removed.  He  was  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  influence.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  for  thirty 
years  extensively  engaged  in  business  at  Little  Falls  and  Fort  Plain.  He  retired 
with  a  competency  in  1S71.  and  subsequently  resided  in  Brooklyn,  passing  his 
summers  in  Cooperstown. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  a  genuine  New  Englander  in  all  his  tastes  and  instincts.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  high  honor  and  probity,  and  was  much  respected  and  beloved 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  He  was  a  member  of  this  Society  from  its  com- 
mencement. * 

George  Crary.  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  Society,  was  born 
at  Buffalo  in  1S27.  He  was  a  son  of  General  Leonard  P.  Crary,  long  a  resident 
of  that  city,  who  died  in  1336.  In  1857  Mr.  Crary  removed  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  City,  and  became  and  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Durkee  &  Co.  until  his  death.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Elm  Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
W.  A.  Bartlett.  Subsequently  he  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  congregation.  His  business  and  executive  ability  were  marked,  and  his 
genial  countenance,  manly  bearing,  and  kind  heart,  endeared  him  to  his  many 
friends.  In  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  in  apparently  unbroken  health,  he  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy,  Sept.  22,  18S1. 

Such  were  the  careers  and  characters  of  our  brethren  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Since  the  la>t  annual  meeting,  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  have  been  carefully 
revised  and  amended,  and  are  now,  it  is  believed,  free  from  objection,  and  adequate 
to  all  the  requirements,  in  that  respect,  of  the  Society. 

The  Annual  Festival  on  the  21st  December  last  was  not  only  a  very  large,  but 
a  most  agreeable  family  gathering.  The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans  were  present  in  good  numbers  and  good  fellowship.  Among  the  distin- 
guished guests  who  attended,  and  who  made  interesting  and  eloquent  addresses, 
were  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hayes;  the  ex-President,  General 
Grant ;  General  Sherman,  Commander  of  the  Army  ;  Mr.  Evarts,  the  Secretary  of 
State  ;  President  Porter  of  Yale  College  ;  President  Chadbourne  of  Williams  College  ; 
Rev.  Mr.-  Beecher ;  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Esq.;  and  Hon. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
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At  the  approaching  Annual  Festival,  on  the  2ist  of  this  month,  which  will  be 
held,  as  was  the  last,  at  the  Assembly  room  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
adjoining  Art  Gallery,  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  full  attendance,  (the  seats  being 
already  almost  all  taken,)  and  the  presence  of  many  eminent  persons  as  our  guests. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  Society,  expressed  in  its  charter,  is  the  study  of  New 
England  History.  It  has  already  achieved  much  in  that  respect  in  the  very  able 
and  conclusive  demonstration  by  one  of  our  members,  Professor  Charles  E.  West, 
that  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  2ist  and  not,  as  has  been  so  long  and  so  generally 
assumed,  on  the  22d  December,  1620. 

In  1850  the  Pilgrim  Society  (founded  in  1820),  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  after  careful 
investigation,  decided  that  the  2ist  was  the  true  day  of  the  landing.  Professor 
West  has  further  placed  the  date  beyond  doubt.  In  his  learned  paper  (read  by 
him  at  the  la>,t  meeting  of  this  Society  and  published  in  our  proceedings)  invoking 
the  higher  mathematics,  reviewing  the  calendars  of  Carthage,  of  Pope  Julius, 
A.  D.  336,  and  other  calendars  both  earlier  and  later  than  the  year  one,  and  sum- 
moning, among  others,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Tyco  Brahe,  Julius  Ccesar,  the  Nicene 
Council,  and  Eudoxus  as  witnesses,  and  converting  old  style  into  new  style,  he  has 
with  mathematical  certainty  demonstrated  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  land  at 
Plymouth  on  the  21st  (and  not  on  the  22d)  December,  1620. 

Professor  West's  report  and  his  conclusions  having  been  adopted  by  this  Society, 
the  question  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us,  although  some  learned  explorers  do 
not  concur,  and  among  them  S.  H.  Gay,  Esq.,  who  claims  that  the  landing  was  on 
the  4th  January,  162 1,  and  refers  as  part  of  his  evidence  to  the  Diary  of  the 
Mayjioivcr  kept  by  two  of  her  eminent  passengers,  William  Bradford  and  Edward 
Winslow,  the  latter  of  whom  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Vice-President  of  this  Society. 

Although  such  speculations  and  theories,  however  ingenious  and  plausible,  are 
necessarily  vain,  since  the  matter  is  now  res  judicata  by  us,  yet  we  hail  and  welcome 
them  as  evidences  of  earnest  interest  in  the  study  of  New  England  history,  which 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  Society  to  promote.  Among  other 
ends  for  which  it  was  organized — those  of  commemorating  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  social  intercourse,  and  the  promotion  of  charity  and  good  fellowship 
among  its  members — are  already  fully  attained." 

On  motion  this  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  bespread  upon  the  minutes, 
and  also  to  be  published  in  the  annual  report  issued  by  the  Society. 

Addresses  were  made  by  John  Winslow  and  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
On  motion,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  these  gentlemen,  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  their  remarks  had  given. 
Adjourned. 

ALBERT  E.   LAMB, 

Recording  Secretary. 

In  the  notice  convening  this  meeting,  it  was  announced  that  a  paper  would  be 
read,  and  that  each  member  of  the  Society  might  be  accompanied  by  a  lady. 
Many  ladies  were  present.  After  the  adjournment,  a  collation  was  served  in  the 
Museum  Room  of  the  same  building,  to  which  all  repaired.  This  novel  and  social 
feature  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  and  was  very  generally 
approved. 


Proceedings  and  Speeches 

AT  THE 

SECOND  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL, 

HELD 

December  21st,  1881, 

In  commemoration  of  the   Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Second  Annual  Festival  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  Wednesday  evening, 
December  21st,  18S1. 

The  Reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room,  where  a  choice  collection 
of  paintings  belonging  to  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association 
were  then  on  exhibition.  There  were  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
present,  and  among  the  number,  many  distinguished  guests  and  the 
best  representatives  of  the  New  England  element  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn.  Each  member  wore  a  red  satin  badge,  upon  which  was 
stamped  in  gilt  the  Seal  of  the  Society,  the  Arbutus  or  Mayflower, 
and  the  words  "Second  Annual  Festival,  December  21st,  1881. 

At  the  close  of  the  Reception,  which  lasted  until  seven  o'clock, 
the  doors  of  the  Assembly  Room  were  thrown  open.  It  was  in  this 
Room  that  the  dinner  was  given.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  the 
Coat-of-Arms  of  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  the  National 
flag,  and  the  flag  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn.  There  were  eight  tables, 
besides  the  guest  table,  all  of  which  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers.  The  dinner  was  furnished  by  Delmonico  and  was  excellent 
and  the  service  admirable.  The  music  of  an  orchestra  stationed  in 
the  room  adjoining  added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

At  the  guests'  table,  seated  on  either  side  of  the  President,  were, 
to  the  left,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Right  Rev.  Robert  H.  Clarkson 
Bishop  of  Nebraska,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Rev.  A.  J.  Canfield,  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  and  Hon.  George  G.  Reynolds;  and 
to  the  right,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Gen.  J.  L.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Tracy,  Hon.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Hon.  James  Howell, 
and  P.  J.  Regan,  Esq. 
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GRACE. 

BY  RT.  REV.  R.  H.  CLARKSON,  D.  D. 

Make  us  thankful,  O  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  this 
provision  ot  Thy  bounty,  and  for  all  Thy  goodness  and  mercy  to 
us ;  pardon  our  sins  and  bless  always  with  Thy  love  and  favor, 
for  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 


MENU. 

— o — 

Oysters. 

Soups. 
Franklyn.  Cream  of  Celery. 

A  variety.  Side-dishes.  A  variety. 

Timbales. 

Fish. 
Salmon,  with  Shrimp  Sauce.  Smelts,  a  la  Tartar. 

Entrees. 

Wings  of  Young  Turkeys  a  la  Be'arnaise. 

Scallops  a  la  Berthier.  Fillet  of  Beef  a  la  Matignon. 

Terrapin  in  Cases. 

Sherbet. 
Imperial  Cigarettes. 

Roasts . 

Canvasbacks.  Quails. 

Salad. 

Cold- dishes. 
Venison  Pie.  Boned  Turkey,  with  Truffles. 

Vegetables, 
Green  Peas.  Beans.  Spinach.  Potatoes. 

Sweetmeats. 

Plum  Pudding,  with  Rum  Sauce. 

Pine  Apple  Jelly.  Charlotte  Parisienne. 

Pyramids. 
Pastry.  Assorted  Cakes. 

Ices. 
Neapolitan.  Chesnut  Puffs. 

Fruits  and  Dessert. 

Coffee. 
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At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  Rev.  A.  J.  Canfield  returned 
thanks. 

THANKS. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee  hearty 
thanks  for  the  sacred  associations  which  have  rendered  this 
Day  worthy  of  grateful  remembrance  ;  and  while  we  venerate 
the  stern  self-sacrifice  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we  rejoice  to 
recognize  Thy  Hand  in  the  happier  auspices  under  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  we  commemorate  the  men  and  the  events, 
which  have  made  us  what  we  are. 

May  the  spirit  of  their  successful  enterprise  abate  our 
superficial  pride  and  inspire  us  with  perpetual  confidence  in 
God  and  man,  to  whom  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  be 
glory  in  the  highest,  now,  henceforth,  and  forever  more.     Amen. 

ADDRESS   BY    HON.   B.   D.   SILLIMAN, 
President  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  :  Another  anniversary 
of  the  great  event  we  commemorate  finds  our  Society  full  of 
life,  good  fellowship,  and  earnest  purpose.  Our  membership 
is  greatly  increased,  and  our  financial  condition  excellent,  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  being,  within  a  small  fraction,  twice  that 
of  last  year. 

Our  association  is  in  its  spirit  neither  sectional  nor  sectarian. 
It  is  not  sectional,  for  New  England  pervades  the  land.  It  is 
not  sectarian,  for  we  seek  to  promote  no  narrow  dogmas,  but 
the  broad,  grand  truths  and  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  the  duty 
of  education  for  all  men.  These  were  the  truths  and  principles 
promulgated  by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  to  their  enforcement 
we  dedicate  ourselves. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge  on  this,  or  any  theme,  for  we  rejoice 
to-night  in  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  guests  from 
abroad,  whose  voices  we  all  desire  to  hear.  As  the  time  in 
which  we  can  do  so  is  limited,  none  of  it  must  be  lost.  We 
last  year  were  most  unwillingly  compelled  to  forego  eloquent 
addresses  from  three  of  our  then  invited  guests,  because  the 
small  hours  came  too  soon.  I  will  not  risk  a  like  result  to-night, 
by  consuming  any  of  the  intervening  time,  but  we  will  proceed 
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at  once  with  the  regular  toasts  and  listen  to  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit  of  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  have  accepted  our  invitations 
to  be  with  us. 

One  of  our  guests,  from  another  State,  who  honors  us  with 
his  presence  this  evening,*  has  the  faculty,  in  a  few  words,  of 
delineating  a  character  with  such  accuracy  and  distinctness, 
that  no  one  can  doubt  as  to  the  original  of  the  portrait. 

Here  is  one  of  his  descriptions  which  I  met  with  some  time 
ago ;  we  shall  not  be  at  fault  as  to  its  application : 

"  The  unmurmuring  soldier,  the  magnanimous  conqueror, 
the  ruler  who  loved  his  whole  country,  undaunted  by  difficulty, 
patient  under  misrepresentation,  tenacious  of  purpose,  prompt 
and  fearless  in  great  emergencies,  and  in  all  this,  the  man  who 
never  makes  a  fuss  about  anything."  {Great  applause  and 
cheers  for  GENERAL  GRANT). 

Gentlemen,  you  have  condensed  in  two  words  the  description 
I  have  quoted,  and  in  reply  to  the  following  toast  we  shall  hope 
to  hear  the  voice  of  General  Grant. 

"General  Grant:  Whether  General,  President, 

or  Private  Citizen, — Honored  and 

Loved  by  the  People." 


speech  of  gen.  u.  s.  grant. 

Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  in  Brooklyn :  I  have 
on  my  right  and  on  my  left  here,  two  gentlemen  who  have 
come  from  the  New  England  States,  and  I  propose  to  divide 
the  seven  minutes  of  time  allotted  to  me,  between  these 
gentlemen,  to  be  added  to  the  time  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  not  to  detain  you  with  any  extended  remarks  of  my  own. 
The  only  thing  that  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  your  Society  is, 
that  up  to  this  moment  I  have  been  a  little  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  you  have  taken  the  21st  as  the  Anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  When  I  look  at  this  paper,  however, 
and  see  the  names  of  the  speakers,  I  am  no  longer  at  a  loss  to 
understand  it,  as  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  your  celebration 
of  the  event,  will  last  through  a  part  of  both  these  days. 
(Applause.}     Governor  Long  and  Governor  Chamberlain,  who 

^Governor  Chamberlain^  of  Maine. 
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are  here,  are  both  unadulterated  Puritans.  Unlike  most  of 
you,  they  have  never  left  the  original  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
they  are  still,  as  their  ancestors  were,  I  believe,  citizens  of  New 
England,  Simon  pure,  and  I  yield  to  them  the  remainder  of 
the  time  that  you  have  given  to  me.     {Applause?) 


The  Chairman  : — The  second  toast  is, 

"Our  Colonial  Fathers,  the  Founders  of  our  City 

and  State, — Diverse  in  Nationality,  but 

United  in  Purpose." 

We  shall  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  on  this  theme  our 
learned  friend  and  townsman  who  to  his  large  stores  of  historic 
knowledge,  added  the  results  of  his  researches  while  Minister 
from  this  Country  to  Holland.  No  one  can  better  than  he 
treat  of  the  lineage,  the  character,  and  the  purposes  of  our 
Colonial  Fathers.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling,  but  need  not 
introduce  to  you,  the   HON.  HENRY  C.  MURPHY. 

SPEECH    OF   HON.    HENRY   C.    MURPHY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  : 
The  union  of  the  Dutch  and  English  population  of  this  country 
was  a  destiny.  When  the  City  of  New  Amsterdam  surrendered 
to  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was,  it  is  true,  taken  by 
surprise  and  succumbed  only  to  superior  forces.  But  as  a 
conquest  of  the  country,  it  was  a  mean  and  cowardly  invasion 
of  a  dependent  people,  left  powerless  by  the  Fatherland. 
Nevertheless  it  anticipated  only  what  would  have  taken  place 
peaceably  within  a  few  years.  New  Netherland  had  not  entered 
into  the  calculation  of  the  Dutch  government  as  a  part  of  its 
empire.  It  was  a  mere  dependency  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  settled  by  them  for  trading  purposes,  and  had  now 
become  almost  valueless  in  that  respect.  It  was  surrounded 
by  English  colonists,  who  had  come  to  this  country  for  a 
different  purpose,  to  build  an  empire  in  the  Western  World, 
the  unity  of  which  began  to  require  and  would  ultimately 
absorb  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  territory.     But  the  people  of 
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New  Netherland,  who  were  they?  Who  were  those  whom  this 
great  trading  company  had  left  in  this  distant  land  unprotected, 
and  whom  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  did  not  think  of 
sufficient  importance  to  retain  under  their  dominion  ?  They 
were  the  hardy  sons  of  toil,  who  had  been  induced  by  the 
promises  and  pledges  of  that  great  company  to  emigrate  hither 
with  their  families  and  effects  to  make  new  homes.  They  had 
left  Fatherland  with  sorrow  and  regrets,  but  with  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition.  They  had  come  to  stay  and  expected 
to  remain,  for  they  found  it,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their 
own  New  Netherland  poets,  a 

"  Land  where  milk  and  honey  flow, 
Where  plants  distilling  perfume  grow, 
And  Aaron's  rod  ;  where  budding  blossoms  blow — 
A  very  Eden." 
And  after  the  surrender  they  were  contented  to  remain, 
because,  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  they  wrere  to  be 
protected  in  their  persons,  their  possessions,  and  their  privileges, 
and  the  panoply  of  the  common  law  of  England  was  to  shield 
them  in  their  rights.  They  were  a  liberty  loving  people,  in 
affairs  both  of  the  Church  and  State.  Their  fathers  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  Spanish  bondage  and  vindicated  their  rights  to 
religious  toleration,  and  they  found  in  the  British  Constitution 
abundant  guarantees  for  their  protection  in  that  respect.  And 
they  knew  that  the  neighboring  colonists,  under  whose  flag 
they  were  now  to  Jive,  were  voluntary  exiles  from  their  native 
country,  pilgrims,  and  had  come  here  like  themselves  to  stay. 
Hence  were  these  two  people,  though  differing  in  language, 
customs,  and  laws,  united  in  a  common  interest  and  actuated 
by  a  common  purpose.  These  were  the  men  who  were  the 
founders  of  our  City  and  State.  How  faithfully  they  worked 
together  in  the  common  cause,  history  tells. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  change  the  language  and  institu- 
tions of  the  colony  and  to  conform  them  to  those  which  were 
now  predominant.  But  time  worked  its  perfect  work,  and 
brought  with  it  the  day  of  retribution  to  the  royal  arrogance 
abroad.  It  came  and  found  these  exiles  from  home  united  to 
resist  their  aggressors  and  to  assert  their  independence.  In  that 
critical  hour,  such  unmistakable  names  as  Herkimer,  Von 
Schaick,  and  Schuyler  were  enrolled   with   those  of  Woodhull, 


Millett,  and  Clinton,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  shed  their 
blood  in  its  defense.  By  a  common  cause,  they  became  and 
are  one  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  fortune  some  years  ago  to  reside 
in  Holland,  and  to  have  unrestricted  access  to  its  archives, 
municipal  as  well  as  national.  In  those  of  the  City  of  Leyden, 
I  was  enabled  to  discover,  that  the  house,  though  its  existence 
had  been  forgotten,  was  still  standing,  in  which  John  Robinson, 
the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  came  to  America  in  the 
Mayflower,  lived.  It  is  a  plain  two-story  and  attic  building,  of 
the  true  Dutch  type  of  that  day,  with  a  high  peaked  roof,  and 
occuping  a  twenty-five  foot  lot.  It  was  interesting  to  me  as  an 
American,  because  it  was  in  this  house  that  the  Pilgrims  spent 
the  evening  with  their  celebrated  pastor,  in  feasting  and  singing, 
before  their  departure  for  New  England,  at  a  dinner  provided 
for  them  by  their  brethren,  who  were  to  remain  behind.  Thus 
on  the  night  of  July  20th,  1620,  was  given  the  first  New  England 
dinner  ever  eaten,  and  therefore,  in  honor  of  that  event  and  of 
the  man,  historically  known  as  the  foremost  on  that  occasion,  I 
beg,  in  conclusion,  to  propose  the  toast, 

"The  Memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  the 
Founder  of  New  England."— {Applause) 


The  Chairman : — To  the  toast, 

"The  Homes  of  New  England," 

we  hoped  for  warm  words  from  the  warm  heart  of  our  friend, 
the  veteran  Statesman,  THURLOW  Weed.  It  was  his  intent 
to  be  with  us  and  to  speak  with  this  toast  as  his  text,  but  more 
than  four  score  years  do  not  harmonize  with  this  night's  snow 
storm,  and  therefore,  instead  of  his  presence,  we  have  a  letter 
from  him  which  I  will  beg  the  Secretary  to  read. 

LETTER    FROM    MR.    WEED. 

New  York,  Dec.  21,  1881. 
5  o'clock,  P.  M. 
My  dear  Sill i man  : 

I  have  struggled  hard  all  day  to  keep  my  courage  up  to  the 
"  sticking  point,"  but  with  seriously  impaired  vision,  aggravating 
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other  infirmities  I  dare  not  venture  out,  though  the  temptation 
to  be  with  you,  on  an  occasion  so  interesting  is  almost  irresist- 
able.  All  my  recollections  of,  and  associations  with,  New 
England  and  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  are 
intensely  interesting.  But  there  is  not  time  to  dwell  upon  these 
cherished  memories.  If- permissible  I  should  be  happy  to  pay 
a  tribute  on  this  occasion  to  a  surviving  friend,  who  represents 
the  best  type  of  old  fashioned  New  England  citizenship: — 
Truman  Smith,  a  veteran  in  whose  life  and  character,  the 
highest  and  brightest  elements  of  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  a 
statesman  and  a  citizen  are  found  harmoniously  blended. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thurlow  Weed. 


The  Chairman : — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  is, 
"  Massachusetts." 

We  hope  to  hear  in  response  to  this,  His  Excellency 
Governor  Long,  the  Governor  of  the  renowned  old  "  Bay  State  ;" 
— the  distinguished,  and  repeatedly  elected,  successor  of  Carver, 
Winslow,  Endicott,  Winthrop,  Bowdoin,  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  Edward  Everett,  John  Davis,  and  John  A.  Andrew. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  GOVERNOR  LONG. 

SPEECH.  OF   THE    HON.  JOHN    D.  LONG. 

I  wish,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  that  on  this  eve  of 
Forefathers'  day  Massachusetts  had  some  more  patriarchal 
representative  to  bring  her  blessing  and  lay  it  benignantly 
upon  the  heads  of  her  away-from-home  children  and  children's 
children,  so  many  of  whom  have  gathered  at  your  board.  She, 
like  many  another  ancient  mother,  at  this  thanksgiving  festival 
season  of  the  year,  crowds  her  satchel — it  will  hardly  do  to  say 
carpet  bag  now-a-days — {laughter),  comes  away  from  the  old 
homestead  and  journeys  across  country,  to  take  part  in  the 
good  cheer  of  one  of  her  daughters — certainly  this  time  the 
fairest  of  them  all — the  city  of  Brooklyn,  so  distinguished  for 
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her  churches  that  they  have  given  her  a  name,  and  as  I  know 
from  the  escort  I  received  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  a 
neighboring  but  inferior  metropolis  {applause),  distinguished 
also  for  the  excellence  of  her  military  organizations — a  city 
more  Boston  even  than  Boston  herself — and  I  can  give  her  no 
higher  praise.  (Applause.)  The  old  lady  knows  that  you  young 
people  sometimes  have  a  little  sport  at  her  expense  behind  her 
back,  make  fun  of  her  knitting-work  and  frills,  and  laugh  at 
her  odd  mixture  of  conceits,  including  the  most  antiquated 
puritanism  and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  leaning  toward 
every  new  nostrum  and  notion.  She  knows  it  all,  for  her  eyes 
are  very  bright  behind  her  spectacles.  But  she  knows,  too, 
that  in  your  innermost  souls  you  honor  her  {applause) ;  that  you 
still  look  to  her  cupboard  for  your  best  gingerbread  and  most 
wholesome  simples;  and  that  a  tender  chord  trembles  from 
your  hearts  to  your  eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  breezy  hills 
and  the  cool  sea-beaches  where  she  nestled  your  fathers  and 
mothers;  or  of  her  venerable  fireside  and  the  great  family  of 
noble  sons  and  daughters  who  have  clustered  around  it ;  who 
from  it  have  gone  out  into  the  world  carrvincr  with  them  her 
thrift,  her  enterprise,  and  her  virtues,  wherever  they  went ;  and 
who,  though  they  erect  colleges  and  establish  common  schools 
like  hers  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  though  they  give 
a  Bryant  to  your  literature  and  a  Garfield  to  the  Presidency 
are  yet  still  all  her  own.  (Applause.)  A  good  many  of  her 
boys  are  getting  along  in  years.  Phillips,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
VVhittier,  have  all  passed  the  seventieth  milestone,  but  although 
their  notes  are  now  at  their  very  sweetest,  they  are  no  dying 
songs.  (Applause.)  A  short  time  ago,  having  occasion  to 
write  to  Mr.  Whittier  about  putting  some  verses  of  his  in  a 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  after  some  selections  from  the 
Psalms,  he  replied  that  he  was  entirely  content,  but  he  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  David,  a  king  and  a  warrior,  would  care  to 
be  found  in  company  with  a  Quaker  and  a  Republican.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.)  Even  in  this  playfulness,  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  that  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  peace — sub  libertate 
quietem — which  in  him  and  in  the  others  will  to  the  last  hour 
kindle  in  the  eye,  though  the  song  shall  have  fainted  from  the 
lip.  Massachusetts  has  young  blood  too.  She  has  just  given 
to  the  new  South,  through  the  genius  and  forecast  of  one  of 
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her  young  men,  an  event  which  marks  and  perhaps  makes  its 
industrial  regeneration — the  Atlanta  Exposition.  I  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion,  too,  that  the  old  lady  even  contributed  her 
widow's  mite  to  the  Virginia  election.  {Applause.)  Through 
another  of  her  sons,  who  is  here  to-night,  she  is  teaching 
agriculture,  even  to  the  great  national  domain,  and  the  best 
agriculture — that  agriculture  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
patriotism  and  liberty,  that  agriculture  which  knows  no 
antagonism  with  commerce  or  manufacture,  but  is  one  with 
them.  {Applause.)  She  has  just  presented  President  Arthur 
{applause),  who  by  the  way,  in  his  short  term  of  service,  is 
conquering  public  confidence  with  an  almost  unparalleled 
swiftness  (cheers),  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who,  descending  from  her  own  chief  justiceship,  takes 
to  his  new  post  great  learning,  indomitable  industry,  a  pure 
heart  and  six  feet  four  of  New  England  thoroughness.  Nor 
does  she  despise  small  things.  Without  flinching  or  resorting 
to  a  draft,  she  will  instantly  fill  the  quota  which  has  just  been 
assigned  her  in  the  sub-service  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives,  to  wit,  one  messenger,  one  page,  one  laborer. 
{Applause.)  With  her  great  mother-heart  she  has  adopted  and 
made  her  own  all  the  wandering  children  who  have  come  to 
her  threshold  and  knocked  at  her  door.  Plymouth  Rock  is 
their  blarney-stone  as  well  as  hers.  Jonathan  and  Patrick, 
Fritz,  Jean,  and  Giovanni,  are  all  alike  pilgrims  of  her  original 
stock ;  and  for  them  and  for  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies  she 
demands  the  rights  of  man,  the  equality  of  God's  children,  and 
the  blessings  of  liberty.  {Applause.)  These  are  the  funda- 
mentals which  she  preaches  and  points,  in  letters  of  light,  in 
the  words  and  lives  of  her  sons,  her  Adams  and  Garrison  and 
Sumner  and  Andrew, — who  have  so  often  and  so  gloriously 
spoken,  and  who,  though  dead,  still  speak  her  faith.  {Applause.) 
As  for  her  daughters,  it  goes  of  course  without  saying  that 
there  are  none  nobler  in  the  whole  world.  They  are  the 
inspiration  of  her  charities ;  they  adorn  her  literature ;  they  are 
devoted  to  her  service  ;  and  they  command  respect  for  her  and 
for  themselves.     {Applause .) 

I  did  not  come  here,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  formal  address,  but  of  bringing  words  of  good  cheer 
from  Massachusetts.     Her  folk  are  happy.     Her  heart  is  lighter 
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than  her  purse.  Her  generosity  is  large  and  just.  If  you 
should  burn  down,  she  would  build  you  up  again  in  forty 
minutes.  {Applause.)  She  has  a  railroad  at  almost  every 
man's  back  door,  although  it  does  not  always  pay  a  dividend. 
Horace  Mann  is  still  her  schoolmaster.  She  has  taken  a 
contract,  together  with  certain  citizens  of  the  Empire  State, 
to  reform  the  civil  service  of  the  nation  and  make  it  as  good  as 
her  own.  She  has  set  her  face  against  intemperance,  though 
her  Cochituate  has  just  had  rather  an  ancient  and  fish-like 
smell.  She  has  a  soft  side  for  the  black  man  and  the  red — 
especially  the  Ponca.  She  clings  to  her  meeting-houses,  and 
yet  has  the  freest  mind  of  her  own.  Her  water  courses  sparkle 
in  the  sunshine  with  the  golden  profits  of  '  the  wheels  they 
turn.  Her  industries  are  her  civilization.  {Applause?)  May  I 
speak  of  one  of  her  work-shops.  I  refer  to  Fall  River,  which, 
with  less  than  50,000  inhabitants,  has  one-seventh  of  all  the 
spindles  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  in 
New  England.  Nor  on  this  anniversary  night  must  I  forget 
my  own  county  or  its  capital,  that  sacred  town  of  Plymouth, 
to  which  I  am  bound  by  ties  of  ancestry  as  well  as  those  of 
official  lineage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Samoset  has  gone, 
although  the  antiquarians  still  have  the  question  under  grave 
discussion.  There  is  still  some  dispute  whether  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  the  20th,  21st  or  22d,  or  even  whether  they  landed 
at  all.  There  is  not,  it  is  believed,  an  'original  Pilgrim  left  at 
the  present  time.  {Applause?)  If  the  Mayflower  is  there,  she 
certainly  runs  no  regular  trips.  The  old  Rock,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  any  account  that  still  survives, 
and  even  that,  following  the  example  of  the  rest  of  them,  is 
now  nearly  under  the  sod.  Between  the  hill  where  sleep  the 
dead  forefathers,  under  the  very  summit  from  which  more  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  they  saw  the  sails  of  the 
Mayflower  fade  out  on  her  return  to  England,  between  the  hill 
and  the  sea,  is  the  life  of  a  generous  and  busy  town,  with  its 
court-house  and  churches,  and  its  newspaper  and  market,  with 
its  factories  for  making  boots  and  shoes  and  cotton  cloth  and 
good  hempen  cordage — which  may  all  good  men  escape — and 
with  its  fishing  schooners,  a  little  rusty  since  the  Washington 
treaty,  which  gave  $15,000,000  to  the  Union  and  stripped  New 
England  of  her  fisheries,  but   yet   active   enough   to  make  the 
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ancient  codfish  which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  not  altogether  an  unmeaning 
symbol. 

But  it  is  not  becoming  that  I  should  speak  longer  for 
Massachusetts.  I  am  aware  that  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
justified  in  boasting  of  her  history,  her  influence,  her  leadership, 
her  names  lustrous  in  war  and  in  peace.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  I  have  mentioned  a  few  of 
them,  those  especially  which  she  keeps  constantly  on  hand.  I 
might  have  referred  to  her  as  just  one  inch  taller  than  any  of 
her  sisters,  even  when  she  stoops;  might  have  spoken  of  the 
liberality  of  her  capital  and  the  intelligence  and  dignity  of  her 
labor;  might  have  counted  the  railroads  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  West  generally  as  the  product  of  her  genius;  might  have 
suggested  that  the  New  England  idea — whatever  that  is — is 
the  very  life-blood  and  muscle  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
Massachusetts  is  New  England ;  might  have  named  those 
famous  fields — half  forgotten  with  us  and  rarely  if  ever  recalled 
— of  Concord,  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill ;  and  might  have 
enlarged  upon  the  unfamiliar  topic  of  the  character,  purposes, 
and  virtues  of  the  Pilgrim  forefathers.  But  I  have  refrained 
from  all  this.  I  am  not  here  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be 
simply  insufferable.  It  is  something  you  would  not  do  in 
New  York.  The  old  Commonwealth  is  altogether  too  modest 
to  have  it  spoken.  Rather,  she  finds  and  loves  to  find  her 
glory  outside  herself,  and  in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  and 
civilization  of  the  whole  country  of  which  she  is  only  a  part, — 
now  a  small  part, — but  to  which  she  has  always  contributed 
and  always  will  contribute  her  loyal  support,  the  songs  of  her 
poets,  the  eloquence  of  her  orators,  the  wisdom  of  her  states- 
men, the  gallantry  of  her  soldiers,  the  prayers  of  her  saints  ; 
and,  what  is  better  than  all  these,  the  virtues,  the  character, 
and  the  manly  worth  of  the  great  body  of  her  people  who  are 
not  represented  by,  but  who  are  themselves,  her  poets,  her 
orators,  her  statesmen,  her  soldiers,  and  her  saints.  Sincerely, 
I  thank  you  for  the  heartiness  with  which  you  have  received 
her  name,  and  the  great  courtesy  with  which  you  have  wel- 
comed me  as  her  representative.     {Applause  long  continued.) 


The  Chairman : — To  our  fifth  toast  which  is, 

"The  Pilgrims  in  Holland," 

we  will  call  for  a  response  from  one  of  our  guests  who, 
(reluctantly  no  doubt)  admits — indeed  he  frankly  confesses — 
that  there  is  no  New  England  blood  in  his  veins — and  yet  he 
has  some  virtues.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
he  hails  from  Holland,  where  the  Pilgrims  for  twelve  years 
resided,  and  inculcated  by  precept  and  example  those  very 
virtues  which  we  concede  to  him.  They  were  moreover 
learned,  witty,  wise,  and  brave.  With  such  antecedents  it 
would  be  strange  if  he  were  other  than  he  is.  We  hail  and 
welcome  the  Hon.  CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW,  whom  we  have 
heard  before  and  whom  therefore  we  wish  to  hear  again. 

SPEECH    OF    HON.    CHAUNCEY    M.    DEPEW. 

I  have  discovered  from  long  observation  (applause},  that  in 
the  interval  between  an  eager  appreciation  of  the  material 
interests  of  himself  and  the  ardent  discussion  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  questions  of  the  day,  there  are  two  things 
a  New  Englander  never  omits  out  of  his  prayers  (if  he  prays  at 
all),  and  they  are,  that  he  may  die  in  his  bed,  and  always  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  annual  feed  on  Forefathers'  day. 
{Applause,)  I  have  in  my  time  attended  some  public  dinners. 
(Laughter  and  Applause.)  It  has  been  charged  by  malicious  and 
envious  people  that  it  is  for  economical  reasons.  {Laughter.) 
I  go,  because  "  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  and  you 
see  more  of  the  raw  material  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  (Laughter.)  On  St.  George's  Day  I  found  my  English 
brother  with  the  taste  of  roast  beef  somewhat  vitiated  by  dis- 
covering in  the  gravy  the  Irish  question.  (Applause.)  On  St. 
Andrew's  Day  I  go  to  the  Scotch  dinner,  and  assist  the 
medical  fraternity  in  extracting  fossilized  jokes.  (Applause^) 
On  St.  Patrick's  Day  I  go  to  the  Irish  dinner,  and  listen  to  their 
lamentations  over  the  lack  of  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
ruling  classes  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  And  then  I  go  to 
my  own  St.  Nicholas,  and  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  (applause) ;  and  that  in  welcom- 
ing with  broad  Dutch  hospitality  all  nationalities,  and  dividing 
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with  them  our  business  and  our  lands,  our  own  prosperity  and 
welfare  have  immeasurably  increased. 

But  I  go  to  the  New  England  dinner  for  the  purpose  of  listen- 
ing to  such  expositions  as  Governor  Long  has  just  given  us; 
where  the  New  Englander  with  native  modesty  wrestles  with  the 
English  language  in  order  to  state,  in  a  way  not  to  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  other  races,  that  all  there  is  of  glory,  strength, 
and  prosperity,  of  progress,  civilization  and  liberty ;  in  a  word, 
everything  worth  having  in  this  world,  has  come  from  him, 
[Applause.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  Forefathers'  Day  is  a  great 
day.  The  townsmen  of  Governor  Long  celebrate  it  to-night  in 
pork  and  beans  and  pumpkin  pie,  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  be  thinking  in  their  sleep,  that  instead  of  their  forefathers 
having  come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  the  Mayflower  came  over 
on  them.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  Yankees  in  Boston,  of 
whom  he  seems  to  have  an  opinion  mildly  and  modestly  expressed, 
will  be  to-night  endeavoring,  but  in  vain,  to  arouse  attention  to 
their  festival,  beyond  the  provincialisms  of  their  surroundings. 
While  in  New  York  to-morrow  night  they  will  boldly  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  State,  the  country,  and  the  world.  I  am  here, 
and  pleased  to  be  here  to-night,  because  suburbs  have  in  them 
some  of  the  elemental  principles  which  are  found  in  rhubarb 
(laughter  and  applause) — they  concentrate  and  correct  all  the 
ideas  that  you  find  scattered  about  elsewhere  in  Yankeedom. 

When  I  found  that  I  was  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "The 
Pilgrims  in  Holland,"  my  astonishment  was  as  intense  as  that 
which  was  expressed  by  the  telegraph  operator  when  she  read 
a  certain  message  under  these  circumstances:  a  man  received 
an  order  in  the  morning  to  get  up  a  panel  and  have  a  motto 
painted  in  it  for  Christmas.  He  was  so  busy  all  day  that  he 
forgot  the  details,  and  telegraphed  to  his  wife  for  them.  The 
answer  came  back  to  him  ;  "  Unto  us  this  day  a  child  was  born, 
nine  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide."  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
It  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  state  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Holland  there  would  have  been  neither  Puritans  or  Pilgrims  ; 
for  when  bigotry  and  despotism  had  crushed  out  conscience  and 
freedom  everywhere  else,  they  were  cherished  and  protected  in 
Holland;  and  that  little  land,  which  had  dyked  out  the  sea,  was 
the  sole  asylum  for  years  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  (Applause.) 
The   light   radiating   from   her  shone  into   the   dark  places   of 


Europe,  and  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  mankind.  It  was  Holland 
that  sent  out  the  fleet  which  kept  the  Spanish  Armada  in  check, 
till  storms  had  scattered  and  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers.  But  for  that,  there  would  have  been  in  Great 
Britain  a  night  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  which  would 
have  made  the  Puritan  impossible.  With  this  deliverance  the 
Puritans  lived  and  throve.  It  was  their  peculiarity  that  they 
could  agree  with  nobody  else  and  frequently  fell  out  among 
themselves.  When  they  reached  Amsterdam,  though  there 
were  only  four  hundred  of  them,  and  all  in  the  direst  penury 
and  misery,  yet  they  found  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
dispute  about  creeds  and  beliefs.  So  grave  were  their  differ- 
ences that  there  would  have  been  four  hundred  churches,  each 
with  a  single  member,  but  for  the  pure  spirit  and  lofty  zeal  of 
John  Robinson.  He  carried  a  small  settlement  to  Leyden. 
There  they  passed  two  years  of  profitable  probation.  The 
blessings  of  religious  toleration  surrounded  them.  They  were 
simple  agricultural  folk,  but  among  a  free  and  industrious 
people,  they  acquired  useful  trades,  and  Robinson  learned  that 
art  of  printing  which  had  been  discovered  in  Holland,  and  upon 
which  rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  modern  civilization. 
The  comforts  and  amenities  of  Dutch  hospitality  softened  their 
asceticism.  They  saw  the  benefits  of  universal  popular  educa- 
tion, and  the  highest  art  in  Europe  cultivated  their  tastes. 
But  on  the  border  line  where  faith  weakens,  and  courage  fails, 
on  account  of  comfort  and  luxury,  Robinson  commanded  a 
crusade  against  the  forces  of  nature  and  savagery,  to  found  a 
a  new  empire.  Their  preparation  was  complete,  and  with  pro- 
phetic vision  he  saw  they  were  to  be  State  builders  in  America. 
The  ceremonies  attending  their  departure  were  original  and 
characteristic.  Robinson  preached  a  sermon  which  lasted  all 
day,  and  then  they  were  refreshed  by  psalm  singing  which  con- 
tinued all  night,  and  according  to  Puritan  standards  of  enjoy- 
ment, of  that  period,  they  had  a  thoroughly  good  time.  {Laughter.) 
As  we  see  here  to-night,  the  methods  of  their  descendants  in 
attaining  the  same  end  are  somewhat  different.  {Laughter.) 
The  next  morning  they  sailed  on  the  Mayflower  for  New  Eng- 
land. One  died  on  the  passage,  and  one  child  was  born,  so  that 
their  number  remained  the  same.  But  I  have  noticed  this 
peculiarity,  almost  every  Yankee  you  meet  claims  descent  from 


that  child  born  on  the  Mayflower.  (Laughter.)  The  ship  was 
only  sixty  tons  burden,  and  yet  she  carried  more  furniture  than 
could  the  largest  of  the  Anglo-American  fleet  of  ocean 
steamers  to-day.  There  are  twenty  millions  claiming  Puritan 
descent  in  this  country,  and  every  one  of  them  can  show  you  a 
chair,  chest,  or  table,  which  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
{Laughter.)  When  they  reached  the  Massachusetts  coast  the 
irate  grit  of  the  race  was  made  manifest.  It  had  enabled  them 
to  suffer  for  opinion's  sake.  It  had  sustained  their  faith  in  a 
living  God  and  in  themselves  against  poverty  and  prisons,  per- 
secution and  death,  and  now  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
with  the  pathless  ocean  behind  and  the  bleak  and  inhospitable 
coast  before  them,  their  first  act  was  to  frame  a  Charter  for  the 
foundation  of  a  State  upon  "just  and  equal  laws."  {Applause.) 
The  principle  there  enunciated  established  and  maintained 
liberty  in  this  country,  and  in  our  time,  as  the  result  of  the 
bloodiest  of  civil  wars,  has  compelled  the  whole  Republic  to 
recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  (Applause.) 
That  Charter  was  not  signed  by  President,  or  Captain,  or 
Council,  but  every  member  of  the  little  community  in  affixing 
his  signature,  gave  to  us  that  other  great  element  of  American 
freedom  and  progress,  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
individual.  (Applause.)  It  is  true  they  afterward  persecuted 
Quakers  and  burned  Witches,  but  the  Puritans  who  did  these 
things  were  subsequent  arrivals,  who  had  never  been  in  Holland. 
{Laughter  and  applause.)  The  little  band  which  had  spent  two 
years  in  Holland  and  founded  the  colony,  were  the  leaven  of 
Yankee  progress.  They  taught  their  brethren  so  thoroughly 
the  virtues  of  toleration,  that  they  now  welcome  all  creeds 
and  have  raised  some  doubts  about  their  religion.  It  is  true 
they  repaid  the  hospitality  they  received  in  Holland,  by  over- 
running New  York  and  conquering  their  hosts,  but  that  con- 
quest was  the  most  beneficent  to  conqueror  and  conquered  that 
ever  occurred.  [Applause.)  It  is  true  that  when  Sterne  wrote 
the  line  that,  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  he 
had  not  forseen  the  Yankee  in  Wall  Street,  (laughter,)  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  same  Yankee  by  his  inventive  talent, 
energy,  enterprise,  adaptability  and  genius,  has  done  more  than 
all  others  to  make  this  not  only  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous, but  the  freest  and  most  powerful  of  Nations.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman : — Our  next  toast  is  in  few  words, 

"New  England." 

This  is  a  vast  theme — but  the  very  incarnation  of  New  Eng- 
land is  with  us  to-night,  and  we  invoke  him  to  its  consideration. 
It  is  our  privilege  to  call  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher. 

SPEECH   OF    REV.    HENRY   WARD    BEECHER. 

There  is  no  other  contest  I  enjoy  beholding  so  much  as  to 
hear  different  nations  tell  which  of  them  has  been  foremost  in 
the  contest  for  liberty.  And  when  the  representatives  of  the 
various  European  nations  come  together,  I  like  to  see — I  like 
to  hear — France  tell  what  she  has  done,  Germany  what  she  has 
done,  and  Holland  wrhat  she  has  done.  And  it  gives  me  courage 
at  last  to  tell  a  little  of  what  New  England  has  done. 

The  age  in  which  Holland  showed  her  great  light,  was  an 
age  that  was  pouring  oil  into  more  lamps  than  hers  ;  one  in 
which  intellect  broke  at  last  and  began  to  lead,  seemingly,  the 
nations  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun.  And  if  you  look  over 
the  world  to-day,  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  of  Central  Europe 
not  stirred  by  this  resurrection  trump  to  the  intellect  of  man- 
kind. What  should  they  do  with  this  intellect  ?  All  Europe 
was  thralled.  Church  fetters,  and  social  fetters,  and  the  various 
fetters  of  nobility  and  cast  held  them  all. 

They  forged  the  arrows  of  light  on  the  anvils  of  Holland, 
and  France,  and  Germany,  but  there  was  no  bow  to  send  the 
arrows  home ;  and  God  looked  all  around  to  see  what  should 
be  done  with  these  silver  arrows  that  were  being  forged,  but 
there  was  only  one  land  where  the  oaks  grew  tough  enough  to 
form  the  bow  to  send  the  arrow  home,  and  that  was  old  Eng- 
land. She  dominated  the  empires  of  the  then  world,  as 
America  does  to-day. 

I  boast  then — and  there  is  not  another  city  on  this  continent 
where  it  is  more  fit  that  we  should  boast,  and  where  their  honor 
and  ours  is  combined,  where  the  Dutch  and  the  Yankee  are  so 
nearly  at  one,  as  this  very  City  of  Brooklyn,  that  has  for  its  city 
flag,  the  sublimest  flag  known  on  the  face  of  the  globe — not  the 
United  States  flag  which  is  barbaric  only  by  the  flag  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  no  double-headed  eagle,  no  twining  serpent, 
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simply  this  motto  and  symbol,  "  Right  makes  might !  "  {Applause) 
and  with  such  a  flag  as  that,  we  have  a  right  to  trace  the  history 
of  these  men  and  these  institutions  which  sprung  from  the 
loins  of  no  man,  but  from  the  Heart  and  Soul  of  Almighty  God. 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  Puritans,  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  they  were  not  theorists  ;  they  were  not  philosophers  ;  they 
never  sat  down  to  write  addresses.  They  had  but  just  one 
theory — that  every  man  before  God  was  a  man,  with  a  right  to 
himself  and  to  open  himself;  that  was  the  whole  theory.  They 
had  no  splendid  Utopian  idea  of  a  republic  drawn  out,  they 
had  no  Platonic  theory  of  life,  but  simply  the  declaration,  I  am 
a  man  because  Christ  is  in  me,  and  I  have  a  right  to  everything 
that  makes  manhood.  Contrast  this  with  Prudhomme  and 
Fourrier  and  other  socialists  who  eternally  sit,  and  who  eternally 
never  lay  an  egg.  {Laughter?)  They  had  simply  the  innate, 
intense,  and  ineradicable  sense  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself 
before  God  and  his  fellowmen.  And  in  that  spirit  they  came 
to  New  England  ;  not  to  build  air  castles  and  reform  political 
theories.  They  came  here  only  to  be  free  and  to  secure  to  all 
their  posterity  freedom  here.  And  out  of  that  simple  consid- 
eration of  the  inherent  dignity  of  man  as  a  child  of  God,  out 
of  that  grew  New  England.  They  sat  down  there  and  opened 
school  houses,  they  sat  down  in  New  England  and  built 
churches,  and  made  laws  that  should  suit  their  consciences  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  They  had  no  such  forecast  as  we 
now  have  back-cast.  {Laughter.)  They  did  not  anticipate  the 
future  any  more  than  we  perfectly  read  the  past,  but  out  of 
that  little  leaven  grew  all  the  institutions  of  New  England. 
Taking  the  best  things  that  had  served  old  England,  they 
brought  out  such  as  served  them — that  was  a  good  deal ;  such 
as  did  not,  they  left  behind,  and  that  was  a  good  deal  more. 
You  call  them  "State  builders."  You  never  hit  it  more  per- 
fectly  in  your  life.  Though  that  was  not  their  trade,  yet,  like 
the  universal  Yankee,  they  could  turn  their  hand  to' almost  any 
trade  when  the  time  came.  They  scarcely,  like  the  Jews, 
ever  separated  patriotism  from  religion.  Now  we  have  had  a 
great  many  people  who  have  tried  to  build  States.  A  good 
many  tried  it  before  they  came.  There  were  the  mound 
builders.  No  doubt  the  mounds  were  built  for  political  history, 
but  the  mound  builders  are  not  to  be  found.      There  were  the 
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Aztecs,  the  temple  builders  of  Mexico,  with  an  astonishing 
development  of  a  certain  civilization.  They  have  left  no 
history,  nothing  but  a  memory.  Then  the  Spanish  undertook 
to  colonize,  and  they  have  left  South  America  what  she  is. 
The  French  undertook  to  colonize,  and  as  they  were  when  they 
landed  at  Quebec,  so  they  are  to-day. 

They  have  not  sprouted,  nor  has  one  branch  grown  from  that 
day  to  this.  They  went  West  through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and 
it  is  perfectly  ludicrous  to  hear  how  they  took  saws  and  cut 
down  trees,  taking  four  days  to  cut  down  one  good  sized  tree. 
They  hacked  and  hewed  all  day  and  fiddled  and  danced  all 
night.  They  tried  it  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  All  the  nations 
of  Europe,  pretty  near,  tried  their  hand  at  it,  even  the  Dutch 
at  New  Amsterdam  ;  and  they  were  swallowed  up  at  one 
mouthful.  But  no  harm  came  of  it,  there  was  no  violence 
done  them,  for  there  was  no  resistance.  We  took  them,  married 
their  daughters,  and  so  subdued  them.  There  is  only  one 
nation  on  this  continent,  and  that  is  New  England.  There  is 
not  a  State  nor  a  Territory  whose  constitution  to-day,  laid  along- 
side the  New  England  constitution,'  varies  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
from  its  fundamental  principles.  Their  essential  laws,  their 
constitutions,  are  identical.  New  England  has  built  America. 
You  may  like  it  or  not  like  it,  there  are  the  facts.  And  we  are 
not  here  to  celebrate  New  England  in  any  sense  of  making  a 
provincial  celebration.  Where  is  New  England  ?  Wherever 
New  Englanders  live,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  from  the  Northern  lakes  to  the  Mexican  Gulf.  We 
are  celebrating  the  whole  country.  We  are  the  Grandfathers 
of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  this  is  a  national  gathering, 
and  therefore  a  family  gathering. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  important  question — Are  we 
going  to  maintain  what  our  Fathers  received  ?  Are  the  children 
worthy  of  their  fathers?  I  say  they  are.  (Applause^)  You  and 
I  will  leave  ourselves  all  out,  and  settle  this  matter  impartially 
(looking  at  Judge  Tracy)  as  if  we  were  judges  upon  the  bench. 
I  hold  that  the  industry  of  New  England  has  not  gone  out, 
except  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  old  settlers  of 
New  England  lived  on  rock  and  ground  granite,  and  really 
committed  burglary  on  nature  to  get  a  living  out  of  it.  You 
don't  know  anything  about  industry,  you   don't  know  even  as 
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much  about  it  as  I  do;  for  I  used  to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  do  the  chores  and 
make  the  fires.  I  used  to  break  out  the  roads  with  the  oxen  to 
break  a  path  in  the  snow,  before  the  horses  could  tread  the  path 
they  broke.  I  used  to  go  two  miles  to  school,  and  used  to  sit 
on  Sundays  in  a  church  in  which  they  thought  that  a  fire  was 
a  sacrilege.  I  used  to  live  where  the  old  fire-place  would  hold 
logs  ten  feet  long,  which  required  two  men  to  roll  them  in. 
You  were  not  brought  up  in  that  way,  I  was.  I  know  what  it 
was  to  work.  Did  you  ever  hoe  potatoes  on  a  hillside  just  after 
the  alder  bushes  had  been  cut  off  ?  (A  voice — "  Yes,  sir!  ")  Mr. 
Beecher :  I  am  glad  there  is  one  real  Yankee  here.  (Latighter.) 
I  have. 

Did  you  ever  have  but  one  single  holiday  in  all  the  Summer's 
vacation,  and  that  the  4th  of  July?  I  have.  Were  you  ever 
shut  up  in  your  door-yard  and  not  allowed  to  go  down  town  to 
see  the  training?  I  was.  One  of  the  great  sorrows  of  my  life. 
that  never  can  be  lifted  from  me,  was  to  hear  the  bass  drum 
down  in  the  village,  and  have  a  father  who  was  so  solicitous 
for  the  morals  of  his  son,  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  go 
out  of  the  yard  to  see  the  soldiers  train  !  {Laughter.)  We 
have  two  sons  of  New  England  here  that  know  more  about 
soldiering,  but  then  they  have  descended  a  good  way. 

The  industry  of  New  England  has  not  ceased.  All  the 
most  fertile  enterprises  on  this  continent,  and  almost  all  that 
exist  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  have  in  them  either  the  capital 
or  management  of  New  England  men,  and  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  this  continent  reflect  honor  on  the 
posterity  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims. 

When  it  was  sought  to  inaugurate  a  dynasty  and  an 
aristocracy,  and  make  slavery  essentially  the  master  of  this 
country,  it  was  the  spirit  of  New  England  that  resisted  that 
despotism  and  that  tyranny.  And  so  was  it  recognised,  that  it 
was  actually  in  the  council  of  Southern  men  to  dissolve  the 
Union  and  re-compose  it,  leaving  New  England  out.  A  greater 
honor  never  was  conferred  upon  New  England  than  that.  When 
the  war  broke  out — I  shall  leave  my  friend  on  the  left  to  speak 
of  that — when  our  very  best  men,  in  every  walk  in  life  answered 
their  country's  call,  the  first  soldier  that  went  through  here 
was  a  son  of  New  England. 
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There  was  one  remarkable  incident  that  happened  in  Balti- 
more, that  I  recall :  When  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  was  there 
and  being  mobbed,  and  stood  for  a  long  time  perfectly  patient 
till  their  officers  commanded  them  to  fire,  a  long  Yankee — who 
had  stood  watching  this  crowd  and  saw  that  the  poor  ruffians 
round  about  were  merely  the  tools  of  the  respectable  scoundrels 
standing  way  across  the  square  on  boxes  and  barrels — stepped 
out  from  the  ranks  and  drew  his  bead  and  sent  a  bullet  through 
one  scoundrel's  heart,  and  knocked  him  like  a  pigeon  off  a 
branch.  In  Baltimore  I  heard  the  other  side  of  that  story, 
when  a  clergyman  of  that  city  told  me,  "  We  lost  a  good  deal 
out  of  our  church  that  day."  "  Ah  ?  "  said  I,  "  How  was  that  ?" 
"Well,  one  of  the  class  leaders  of  our  church  was  down  there 
looking  on.  He  stood  on  a  box  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square  ;  he  was  not  amongst  the  crowd  at  all,  but  a  stray  bullet 
came  across  the  end  of  the  square  and  shot  him  !  "  (Laughter.) 
He  was  one  of  those  broadclothed  scoundrels,  with  a  gold 
headed  cane,  surrounding  those  poor  fellows,  and  ought  to 
have  been  shot. 

Afterward  there  came  up  the  question  of  Repudiation,  and 
the  spirit  of  New  England  rose  against  it  and  put  that  down 
as  a  fatal  heresy  all  over  the  country. 

And  when  the  question  of  the  redemption  of  the  currency 
came  up,  the  New  England  conscience  and  spirit  showed  itself 
again,  and  that  question  has  been  fortunately  settled  for  honesty 
and  for  good  morals.  When  the  New  England  spirit  is  rife  in 
any  community,  it  respects  the  law,  it  respects  government,  it 
respects  parties.  But  there  is  that  same  plucky  personal 
independence,  and  when  the  managers  of  parties  forget  that 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  decree  that  the  people 
shall  do  as  they  want  to  have  them  do,  instead  of  their  doing 
what  the  people  want  to  have  them  do,  the  old  New  England 
pluck  rises  up  against  it,  and  they  "  bust  the  machine,"  and 
elect  to  the  magistracy  of  every  city  where  this  takes  place,  the 
man  who  expresses  the  will  of  the  people.  I  think  we  may 
say  therefore  that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  essential  in  Religion  and 
in  Philosophy,  the  spirit  of  civil  government,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  inhere  in  the  posterity  of  New  England ;  that  we 
have  come  into  a  larger  place,  and  that  we  are  carrying  on  the 
great  work  inaugurated  by  our  fathers,  on  a  continent  and  not 
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in  a  province.  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  glory  of  New 
England  is  not  alone  in  the  institutions  that  they  founded  and 
gave  to  the  continent,  but  her  glory  is  also  in  that  posterity 
which  has  descended  from  them,  and  which  is  thoroughbred, 
and  that  carried  with  it  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  will  and 
the  power  of  the  fathers  of  New  England.    (Prolonged  Applause.) 


The  Chairman: — The  next  toast  is, 

"The  Memory  of  Garfield." 
This  toast  was  drank  standing,  and  in  silence. 


At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  FRED  STEINS  sung  with 
great  acceptance  the  well  known  hymn  of  Mrs.  Hemans — 

"  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers." 


The  Chairman  : — We  had  hoped  that  on  the  theme  of 

"Our  Country," 

we  should  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  able, 
distinguished,  and  eloquent  Senator,  the  HON.  GEORGE  H. 
PENDLETON,  of  Ohio  ;  in  whose  high  aims  and  pure  purposes 
the  country  confides.  In  reply  to  our  invitation  he  expressed 
the  wish,  rather  than  the  expectation,  that  he  could  be  with  us 
to-night,  but  in  the  end  he  found  it  impracticable.  We  will 
hope  to  hear  him  on  a  future  occasion,  and  let  us  now  drink 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  HON.  GEORGE  H.  PENDLETON. 

The  toast  was  cordially  received  and  drunk. 


The  Chairman : — When  in  the  early  part  of  the  Rebellion  a 
graceful  and  scholarly  young  Professor  of  Bowdoin  College 
passed  on  from  Maine,  with  his  regiment  of  giants,  to  the  great 
conflict,  we  wondered  whether  fame  or  a  bullet  would  be  his 
fate.    An  abundance  of  both  were  his  allotment.     His  gallantry 
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and  skill  on  all  occasions,  and.  eminently  at  Gettysburgh  and 
Cold  Harbor,  placed  him  high  in  rank.  While  desperately 
wounded  at  Petersburgh  he  was  promoted  on  the  field  by 
General  Grant  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  ("  the  solitary 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  army  ").  He  was  subsequently 
brevetted  as  Major-General  by  President  Lincoln,  and  "  was 
directed  to  receive  with  his  troops  the  formal  surrender  of  Lee's 
army  on  the  I2th  April,  1865."  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
twice  elected  Governor  of  Maine.  The  control  of  the  State 
was  afterward  entrusted  to  him  in  a  critical  hour  of  almost 
revolutionary  discord,  and  he  has  since  returned  to  his  first  love, 
Bowdoin  College,  of  which  he  is  now  the  President.  A  gentle- 
man with  such  a  record  may  well  be  called  upon  to  discourse 
of  our  toast : 

"  The  State,  the  Army,  and  the  School.  ' 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  PRESIDENT  CHAMBER- 
LAIN, of  Bowdoin  College. 

SPEECH  OF  GEN.  J.  L.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Mr.  Presidetit :  I  come  from  a  State  whose  beginnings  were 
not  so  heroic  as  those  we  celebrate  and  thank  God  for  to-night, 
a  State  that  has  had  more  place  in  history  than  she  has  had 
name.  But  she  was  there  at  the  beginning.  The  eloquent 
speeches  we  have  heard  have  driven  what  I  had  to  say  pretty 
much  out  of  my  mind,  but  you  may  perhaps  indulge  me  in 
some  reminiscences  of  history  which  they  have  suggested. 

The  first  voice  that  greeted  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  was 
a  voice  from  Maine.  Governor  Long  will  allow  me  to  remind 
him  that  the  noble  Indian  Chief  who  startled  the  Pilgrims  with 
his  greeting,  "  much  welcome,  Englishman,"  was  Samoset,  Lord 
of  Pemaquid,  a  sea  point  of  Maine,  the  capital  at  once  of 
Indian  and  English  jurisdiction  in  the  East. 

And,  sir,  in  accepting  your  hospitalities  to-night,  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  pride  myself  a  little  on  standing  in  a  representative 
capacity, — and  returning  a  neighborhood  call.  For  when  your 
heroic  little  band  at  Plymouth  in  that  hard  winter  of  1622, 
beset  by  foes  in  all  the  elements  of  nature  and  near  to  famish- 
ing, sent  forth  their  little  shallop  in  quest  of  food,  it  was  to  the 
English  people  on  the  shores  of  Maine  that  it  turned  its  prow, 
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and  there  they  found  welcome,  and  full  supply  free  of  payment, 
and  pledges  of  future  good  will.  I  return  that  call  and  tea- 
taking  to-night,  and  renew  the  greeting — or  rather  you  renew 
it,  with  an  amplitude  of  bounty  which  certainly  well  makes  up 
the  arrearage  of  260  years  ! 

Another  thing  makes  me  feel  at  home.  Years  before  the 
Puritans  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  held  possession  and  jurisdiction  at  two 
important  points  in  Maine,  with  both  of  which  I  have  been 
familiar  from  boyhood.  At  Castine  on  the  Penobscot  the 
sword  of  Miles  Standish  was  making  might  right ;  and  there 
was  a  famous  spot  on  the  Kennebec  where  John  Alden  knew 
how  to  speak  a  word  for  himself  if  nowhere  else.  We  began  to 
have  quite  a  little  history  down  there  till  the  Massachusetts 
colony  came, — and  saw,  and,  I  need  not  say,  conquered  !  They 
saw  down  there  either  something  they  didn't  like,  or  did  like, 
and  in  either  of  these  cases,  as  we  well  understand,  Massachu- 
setts couldn't  keep  her  hands  off.  She  extended  her  protecting 
arm  over  Maine,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it  in  history  for 
150  years! 

Maine  had  the  first  chartered  city  in  America,  Georgiana, 
now  York,  founded  in  1641  ;  but  for  all  that,  she  was  left  out  of 
the  famous  New  England  confederacy  of  1643,  because,  as 
Governor  Winthrop  tells  us,  she  was  not  sound  on  the  ministry  ! 

The  tables  were  well  turned  however.  When  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  organized  under  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary,  she  had  to  go  to  Maine  for  her  first  Governor, 
Sir  William  Phipps.  And  she  has  not  got  through  that  busi- 
ness yet.  She  came  to  Maine  for  John  A.  Andrew,  the  war 
Governor.  She  has  come  now  again,  and  has  just  returned  a 
son  of  Maine  to  that  honored  chair,  by  50,000  majority.  I 
believe,  of  course,  the  Governor  did  not  want  to  confuse  his 
mind  or  yours  by  affirming  in  his  eloquent  speech  that  he  was, 
or  was  not,  Long  from  Maine.  (Laughter.)  But  I  assure  you 
both  those  propositions  are  true  !  But  he  had  a  wise  prescience 
as  a  boy.  We. are  lavish  of  Governors  in  Maine.  I  have  known 
of  four  or  five  in  ten  days.  And  now  we  have  lately  discovered 
that  we  have  eight  all  the  time, — sort  of  composite  apocalyptic 
character,  of  which  the  council  furnish  the  seven  heads,  and  the 
Governor  the  ten  horns  !     {Laughter) 
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Well,  our  ambitious  lad  thought  Maine  wasn't  a  good  place 
for  Governors.      His  thoughts  took  a  good  direction, 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

{Laughter.) 
It  is  Longfellow  who  says  that.  I  don't  blame  the  Governor 
for  claiming  Longfellow  for  Massachusetts.  He  is  too  good 
an  orator  to  spoil  his  climaxes  by  telling  you  the  great  poet 
was  a  Maine  boy,  and  that  Bowdoin  fitted  him  for  a  Harvard 
Professor!  Well,  they  both  know  where  to  be  born  to  get 
their  genius,  and  where  to  go  to  let  it  shine. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  you  must  not 
look  for  the  honorable  history  of  Maine  under  that  article  in  the 
encyclopedia.  Look  for  it  rather  wherever  in  the  world  any- 
thing is  going  on,  or  anything  is  to  be  got  hold  of.  Those  people 
don't  narrow  their  spirits  within  the  bars  of  meum  and  tuum. 
They  take  a  wide  airing  under  the  nihil  humani  alienum  sky. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  something,  before  I  sit  down,  upon 
this  toast  which  you  have  set  on  a  tripod  here  before  me,  "  The 
State,  the  Army,  and  the  School:"  There  is  one  central  idea 
to-night,  and  it  is  the  Founders.  I  suppose  the  toast  here  is  a 
link  binding  back  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  well  may  it  be  so.  The 
State : — Sir,  wherever  they  learned  it,  whether  in  old  England, 
or  old  Holland,  or  between  the  old  Bible  covers,  this  thing  is 
true,  that  the  most  advanced  principles  of  political  organization 
recognized  by  the  civilized  world  to-day,  were  anticipated  by 
these  Pilgrim  Fathers  260  years  ago.  The  germs  of  civil  liberty, 
warmed  as  they  were  to  life  in  the  light  of  a  free  word  of  God, 
came  to  blossom  here  two  hundred  years  before  they  fairly  did 
anywhere  in  the  old  world,  where  that  word  was  for  the  most 
part  doled  out  under  royal  or  ecclesiastical  regulation.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  the  two  elements  represented  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  taking  them  both 
together,  taking  liberty  on  the  one  hand  and  loyalty  on  the 
other,  were  the  two  things  that  entered  most  deeply  into  our 
constitution  and  character.  This  balance  of  the  two  great  powers 
of  liberty  and  law  marks  and  makes  us  what  we  are.  It  will 
not  be  amiss  to  recall  to-night  the  fact  that  the  Puritans  and 
Pilgrims  did  not  altogether  harmonize  at  the  beginning.  Indeed 
their  doctrines,  so  far  as  Church  and  State  relations  went,  were 
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diametrically  opposite.  One  wanted  to  separate  Church  from 
State — they  were  Separatists :  the  other  wanted  Church  and 
State  "  complanted  together" — a  Bible  commonwealth,  vesting 
not  in  the  common  laws  of  England,  but  in  the  Mosaic  code. 
The  fathers  of  Plymouth  desired  not  a  theocracy,  but  a  New 
Testament  Republic.  I  am  not  going  too  far  into  that  matter 
— this  is  not  the  time  ;  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  were  the  only  people  under  the  heavens  to  whom  the 
Puritans  ever  surrendered.  They  did  surrender  to  them — they 
did  abandon  their  narrow  notions  and  took  the  broader  platform 
of  the  Pilgrims. 

Our  political  character  as  a  people  combines  these  two 
generic  principles  :  the  Puritan's  loyalty,  his  stern  allegiance  to 
the  right,  and  the  free  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.  So 
in  our  Constitution  is  "compacted  together"  by  this  frame 
work — law  guaranteeing  liberty,  and  liberty  illuminating  law. 
{Applause.) 

Well,  sir,  just  a  word  for  the  Army — though  how  can  I 
speak  for  the  army  in  such  a  presence  ?  (looking  at  Gen.  Grant). 
But  there  is  one  thing  about  it,  these  Fathers  were  soldiers, 
every  man  of  them.  {Applause.)  Every  man,  you  know,  when 
he  went  to  "meeting,"  had  his  Bible  under  one  arm  and  his 
baby  under  the  other,  and  his  gun  on  his  shoulder. 

Our  regular  army  has  an  honorable  and  a  necessary  place. 
It  is  the  treasury  of  military  art  and  science,  the  nursery  of 
officers  and  commanders,  the  school  of  discipline  for  the  soldier. 
But  when  the  crisis  comes,  when  the  right  is  to  be  defended, 
when  the  life  of  the  people  is  threatened,  then  it  is  for  us  to 
precipitate  ourselves  into  this  form  and  mould  of  the  regular 
army.  The  people  rising  in  their  might  for  their  own  defense 
— that  is  the  real  army  of  the  United  States.     (Applause.) 

As  to  the  Schools, — that  was  about  the  first  thing  the 
colonies  did — to  set  up  the  school.  And  then  the  college.  I 
will  say  for  Massachusetts  that  the  first  thing  she  did  when  she 
took  possession  of  Maine  was  to  indict  all  the  towns  for  not 
having  schools,  as  the  law  directed.  And  the  next  thing  was 
to  establish  one  supreme  test  of  loyalty,  and  that  was  a  readi- 
ness to  contribute  to  Harvard  College.  (Laughter.)  One 
William  Wardwell,  who  made  the  unregenerate  reply,  "  that  he 
doubted  whether  that  was  an  ordinance  of  God,"  was  straightway 
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arraigned  before  the  court,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  one  would 
fare  much  better  to-day  for  such  a  heresy.  Look  now,  at  that 
white-crested  wave  on  the  outer  edge  of  civilization  as  it  rolls 
West  and  South — the  Common  School.  Look  at  the  two 
youngest  Colleges — Colorado  and  New  Mexico — like  light- 
houses on  the  Rocky  Mountains — one  of  them  at  Santa  Fe, 
perched  up  there  twice  the  height  of  Mount  Washington.  The 
same  spirit  set  them  there,  that  beaconed  the  Atlantic  shore 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Two  young  men  from  Maine,  and 
from  Bowdoin,  are  planting  those  Seminaries  of  light. 

Well,  sir,  I  conclude  with  this, — that  these  ideas,  which  you 
have  embodied  in  this  sentiment,  are  certainly  the  three  great 
ideas  by  which  our  fathers  built.  There  was  the  State,  incipient 
in  the  town-meeting.  There  was  the  Army,  in  the  militia. 
There  was  the  School  to  train  the  mind.  One  other  thing  I 
add — that  was  at  the  bottom — the  Bible,  which  revealed  men 
to  themselves.  These  are  the  four  foundations  of  American 
character.  On  these  our  institutions  stand,  solid  and  square, 
like  that  altar  (Mr.  Beecher  must  help  me  out  if  I  get  lost  in 
my  allusion)  which  Solomon  built  in  front  of  his  magnificent 
temple,  plumbed  by  the  North  Star  ;  four-square,  fronting  North, 
South,  East,  and  West.  So  we  stand,  solid  on  the  four  great 
great  principles,  Religion,  Intelligence,  Self-government,  and 
courage  to  defend  the  Right !     {Applause}) 


The  Chairman : — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  is, 

"The  New  England  Farmer," 

and  for  comments  on  this  subject  we  will  call  on  another  son 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  long  conspicuous,  useful  and  honored 
in  the  public  councils,  has  also  rendered  great  service  to  the 
country,  alike  by  his  teachings  and  practice,  in  improving  the 
cultivation  of  our  mother  earth;  and  who,  as  you  know,  holds 
at  Washington  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  President  Garfield.  He  adds  science 
to  practice,  and  his  own  teeming  fields  attest  the  value  of  their 
union.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  HON. 
George  B.  Loring. 
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SPEECH    OF    HON.   GEORGE   B.   LORING. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Soeiety  of 
Brooklyn  •  After  the  elaborate,  and  comprehensive,  and  compli- 
cated toasts  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  who  have 
preceded  me  this  evening,  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
I  should  be  brought  down  to  a  single  point,  to  respond  not  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  but  to  the  New  England 
farmer,  unless  it  is  that,  at  the  present  time,  he  holds  the  most 
conspicuous  agricultural  place  in  this  country.  I  know  of  no 
other  reason  why  he  should  be  so  prominently  selected.  The 
farmer,  of  all  men!  and  agriculture,  of  all  professions!  Why 
has  not  some  one  spoken  here  for  the  New  England  lawyer, 
and  told  his  characteristics?  For  the  New  England  physician, 
with  his  deliberate  practice,  and  the  great  service  he  renders 
his  country  continually,  during  his  drives  over  the  dear  New 
England  hills,  which  you  leave  behind  you  when  you  come  to 
the  balmy  skies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ?  Why  has  not 
the  New  England  Merchant  told  you  how  he  succeeds  in 
getting  a  living  in  this  foreign  land?  Why  select  the  New 
England  farmer,  of  all  men  on  earth,  when  you  know  that  he 
farms  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  great  agricultural 
regions  of  the  United  States?  I  am  not,  by  any  manner  of 
means,  inclined  to  confine  myself  to  him  alone;  in  fact  on  this 
occasion  I  cannot,  but  I  propose  to  discuss  the  agricultural 
pilgrim  at  Plymouth  from  a  spiritual  and  aesthetical,  as  well  as 
from  a  material  and  practical  point  of  view. 

I  have  heard  the  Pilgrim  discussed  in  every  conceivable 
manner  to-night  and  at  other  times.  I  have  heard  him  analyzed 
as  a  theologian  whose  doctrines  have  liberalized  the  whole 
world  of  religious  thought,  building  up  the  broad  church  of 
this  land,  and  establishing  an  independent  theology  which 
comprehends  all  creeds,  and  established  that  religious  faith, 
out  of  which  has  sprung  that  great  American  Christian  Church 
which  we  all  love  and  worship,  and  which  we  wander  away 
from  for  an  hour,  and  return  to  as  a  child  returns  to  his 
mother — one  Christian  Church  based  on  the  liberal  doctrines 
at  Plymouth.  The  Pilgrims  have  been  immortalized  as 
reformers,  whose  principles  of  State  and  society,  and  whose 
demand  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  have  inspired  every 
heroic  event   in  the   history  of    the  American   Republic,  from 
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the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. They  have  been  admired  as  the  diligent,  thoughtful, 
and  scholarly,  friends  of  William  Bradford,  the  scholar,  who 
coming  over  with  the  Pilgrims,  infused  the  light  of  his  learning 
into  the  life  of  that  Plymouth  Colony,  which  was  by  no  means 
ignorant  and  unlettered.  They  were  filled  not  only  with 
religious  faith,  but  with  a  radiant,  intellectual  light. 

I  have  heard  the  Pilgrims  discussed  as  the  brave  soldiers  of 
Miles  Standish,  who  established  for  themselves  a  military 
renown  that  has  been  handed  down  to  this  generation,  and  has 
given  us  the  military  position  which  we  hold  amongst  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  earth,  and  inspired  the  great  Captain 
{looking  at  Gen.  Grant)  of  our  day  to  save  his  country  from 
disruption,  and  to  preserve  to  us  our  great  inheritance. 
(Applause.)  Their  personal  character  has  been  presented,  and 
in  every  way  it  challenges  our  admiration  for  their  fidelity  and 
zeal  and  high  purpose. 

Now,  I  have  heard  this  heroic  band  discussed  in  all  these 
various  forms,  but  never,  until  to-night,  has  any  man  here  or 
elsewhere  been  called  upon  to  discuss  them  in  their  agricultural 
character  as  cultivators  of  the  earth.  Now,  pardon  me;  but 
they  were  the  most  brilliant  farmers  on  earth  ;  overcoming,  as 
tillers  of  the  soil,  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  all  spiritual 
difficulties  that  came  before  them,  and  conquering  the  hard 
inhospitable  shore  on  which  they  landed,  with  industry  and 
zeal.  Now,  sir,  let  us  look  at  these  men  in  their  first  effort  in 
the  work  of  cultivation  upon  which  as  farmers  and  reformers 
they  entered.  How  they  toiled  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
in  season  and  out  of  season!  How  they  strove  and  labored 
for  the  rights  of  men  in  Church  and  State,  laying  down  those 
doctrines,  which  as  Brownists  and  Separatists  they  proclaimed 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  which  by  their  devotion  and 
power  they  infused  into  all  the  theologies  of  their  own  day, 
and  into  that  religious  thought  we  now  enjoy.  When  they 
took  up  their  home  in  Holland  they  went  there  to  cultivate 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  in  order  that  you  and  I  and  all  men 
might  enjoy  the  great  fruit  thereof.  We  have  been  told 
to-night,  that  in  Holland  they  learned  their  principle  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  But  they  went  there,  defying  all  the 
power  of  the  throne  of  England,  to  fix  themselves  as  free  and 
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independent  citizens,  declaring  this  to  be  their  duty  even  under 
the  sceptre  of  Calvin  himself.  They  believed,  with  the  great 
historian,  that  every  blow  struck  at  the  tyrant  makes  the  free 
citizen  everywhere.  And  so  on  board  the  Mayflower  these 
cultivators  of  men's  souls,  these  servants  of  the  Lord,  formed 
the  first  civil  compact  which  established  human  government 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  a  Church  whose  corner 
stone  was  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  Can 
you  point  me  to  a  more  diligent,  untiring,  and  defiant  body  of 
men  than  they  were  in  their  holy  work,  passing  bravely  and 
patiently  through  the  horrors  of  that  stormy  voyage,  and 
landing  on  a  shore  hardly  less  inhospitable  than  the  stormy 
sea  itself,  to  establish  the  right  of  all  people  to  found  their 
own  government,  and  choose  from  their  own  body  whom  their 
rulers  should  be.  On  American  soil  they  elected  the  first 
magistrate  called  to  power  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  placing 
John  Carver  at  the  head  of  the  long  line  of  executive  rulers 
who  have  been  called  to  power  on  this  continent,  and  who 
stands  first  on  the  pages  of  history  as  the  ruler  who,  stepping 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  set  a  good  example  to  his 
successors,  and  established  for  the  first  time  the  choice  of  an 
executive  officer  by  the  people  themselves.  In  their  own  land, 
and  on  American  soil,  what  did  those  toilers  not  establish? 
All  their  sacrifices  were  for  the  benefit  of  others  and  nothing- 
for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  except  the  immortality  of  being 
remembered  in  all  time  and  history.  These  are  the  men ; 
these  are  their  services,  and  this  the  course  of  their  great  labor, 
in  which,  as  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  they  "  trod  the 
wine  press  alone."  Not  broken  nor  bowed  down  by  the  suffer- 
ings that  encompassed  them,  they  toiled  on,  and  nowhere  on 
this  broad  continent  did  they  find  that  sympathy,  which  makes 
this  Union  now  the  fraternal  bond  it  is.  Their  feeble  colony 
was  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  the  nursery  of  the  school- 
house  and  the  meeting-house,  whose  fruits  are  now  brought 
forth  on  every  soil  which  bears,  and  under  every  sky  which 
overhangs,  an  American  citizen.  And  in  this  great  service  the 
Pilgrims  acted  with  a  sense  of  their  hard  duty  and  great 
responsibility.  From  no  associate  colony  did  they  find  encour- 
agement and  strength.  Not  the  ecclesiastic-civil  John  Endicott, 
with  his  sturdy  commingling  of  Church  and  State  on  a  Puritan 
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platform;  not  the  classical  and  episcopal  John  Winthrop ;  not 
the  mild  and  genial  Stuyvesant :  not  the  bold  and  chivalrous 
Oglethorpe ;  not  the  liberal  and  catholic  Calverts ;  not  the  gay 
and  festive  John  Smith;  not  Xamkeag,  nor  Massachusetts  Bay, 
nor  New  Amsterdam,  nor  Georgia,  nor  Maryland,  nor  Virginia, 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  this  devoted  band  engaged  in  their 
self-sacrificing  and  self-asserting  work. 

In  separating  from  the  Church  of  England  as  they  did,  they 
left  all  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  their  day,  and  entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  Lord  with  new  methods,  new  purposes, 
and  a  new  understanding  of  that  spiritual  culture  out  of  which 
the  modern  Church  has  sprung.  Into  their  celestial  garden 
and  vineyard  they  carried  a  deep  sense  of  individual  right,  and 
in  all  their  spiritual  and  aesthetic  labor  they  recognized  the 
soundness  of  individual  possession  and  individual  responsibility. 
As  was  fitly  stated  in  a  neighboring  city  long  ago  by  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  sons  of  Massachusetts,  they  had  'ka  Church 
without  a  Bishop  and  a  State  without  a  King."  This  is  the 
spiritual  agriculture  of  the  Pilgrims. 

And  so  it  was  in  their  material  and  practical  agriculture. 
Removed  by  the  hard  and  inhospitable  face  of  nature  about  them 
from  the  temptations  of  large  landed  estates,  they  founded  their 
narrow  and  simple  farming  upon  such  a  division  and  subdivision 
of  the  land  that  every  citizen  might  be  a  freeholder.  They 
established  a  system  of  citizen  proprietorship,  which  with  all  the 
civil  rights  and  privileges  which  go  with  it,  constitutes,  as  De 
Tocqueville  has  said,  the  vital  and  fundamental  force  of  our 
Republic.  Leaving  behind  them  the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  they 
adopted  the  commercial  tenure,  which  is  now  the  American 
landholder's  law  and  the  American  citizen's  prerogative. 

For  this  system,  with  ail  its  social  and  civil  blessings, 
Napoleon  distributed  the  lands  in  France.  This  system 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  great  liberal  leaders  of  England, 
and  fills  the  imagination  of  all  those  who  struggle  to  pass  from 
the  dependence  of  the  tenants  to  the  independence  of  the 
owner.  The  division  of  land  among  free  and  independent 
proprietors,  and  the  simple  record  of  deeds  in  an  authentic 
register,  is  the  work  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth — a  service 
in  which,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  conveyancers  of  our 
day  has  declared,   they  were   two   hundred   years   in   advance 
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early  days  filled  the  pulpits,  and  directed  the  town  meeting,  and 
cherished  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  sent  a  host  of  powerful 
merchants  and  statesmen,  filled  with  the  faith  and  strengthened 
by  the  culture  which  characterizes  the  pastor's  family,  into  the 
work  of  founding  our  Republic  and  developing  its  resources. 
And  it  was  upon  the  ownership  of  the  land,  that  the  lawyer 
depended  for  his  reward,  as  a  promoter  of  good  order  and 
justice  in  the  community.  And  so  in  our  day  we  divide  and 
subdivide  and  set  the  world  an  example  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  popular  prosperity  may  rest,  pointing  the  English 
statesman,  who  boasts  of  the  liberal  division  of  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  the  myriads  of  citizen  proprietors  here, 
who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  our  population.  There  may 
have  been  no  prize  crops  at  Plymouth,  no  premium  animals, 
no  model  farms,  no  farmer  sufficiently  accomplished  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  but  there  was  the  foundation  of 
this  system  which  has  made  American  agriculture  what  it  is, 
and  will  develop  it  to  \vhat  it  may  be. 

And  now  the  Pilgrim  stands  conspicuous  in  history,  for 
having  produced,  as  the  result  of  his  labors  as  a  cultivator,  in 
the  Church  and  the  State,  in  the  field  and  in  counsel,  a  citizen 
whose  individualism  is  unequaled,  whose  social  organization  is 
as  wide  only  as  the  sea  with  its  innumerable  waves,  whose 
civil  structure  can  absorb  and  Americanize  all  nationalities, 
and  whose  characteristics  are  never  lost  wherever  he  may  go — 
a  nationality  to  which  all  men  tend,  and  from  which  no  man 
emigrates  in  hope  of  a  better.  And  this  is  the  spiritual  and 
material  agriculture  of  the  Pilgrim  at  Plymouth.  To  ail  this 
thought  and  free  industry  we  their  descendents  are  born.  Let 
us  be  grateful  to  them  for  our  inheritance,  and  grateful  to  God 
who  gave  us  the  great  example  and  teachings  of  our  fathers. 
{Long  continued  and  enthusiastic  applause.) 


The  Chairman : — Our  next  toast  is, 

"The  Day  we  Celebrate." 

We  shall  be  eagerly  glad  to  hear,  on  this  theme,  a  gentleman 
of  whom  we  have  all  heard.     "  It  is  garland  enough  to  hang 
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before  any  man's  door,"  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  General  Grant's  staff  throughout  the  War. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  you 
General  Horace  Porter. 

speech  of  general  horace  porter. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  said  that  the  celebrated 
French  dentist,  Le  Clure,  was  appointed  dentist  to  King 
Stanislaus  on  the  very  day  that  the  king  lost  his  last  tooth. 
I  fear  I  have  been  appointed  to  speak  to-night  at  the  very  time 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  last  man  from  the  room. 

You  have  given  me  a  most  overwhelming  toast.  New 
England  history  tells  us  of  a  revolutionary  battle  fought  on 
Breed's  Hill,  which  was  called  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  because 
it  was  not  fought  there.  I  suppose  it  on  the  same  principle  of 
contrariety  of  thought  and  action  which  characterizes  the  race, 
I  am  called  on  to  do  honor  to  a  day  peculiar  to  New  England 
because  I  never  lived  there.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
should  call  upon  some  of  us  from  other  States  to  speak  for  you 
to-night,  for  we  have  learned  from  the  history  of  Miles  Standish 
and  John  Alden,  who  have  been  alluded  to  to-night,  that  a 
Yankee  may  sometimes  be  too  modest  to  speak  for  himself. 

Daniel  Webster  is  accused  of  making  the  remark,  that  in 
order  to  make  a  good  speech  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  full 
house  ;  but  the  Brooklyn  Yankee,  judging  from  the  exhibition 
to-night,  seems  to  think  that  to  make  a  good  speech  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  a  full  stomach. 

Those  of  us  upon  whom  Providence  did  not  sufficiently 
smile  to  permit  us  to  be  born  in  New  England,  often  get  our 
ideas  greatly  confused  in  regard  to  the  two  principal  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Pilgrims;  first  their  transfer  from  Europe  to 
New  England,  and  second  their  transfer  from  New  England  to 
Brooklyn.  (Laughter.)  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  in 
this  community,  however,  that  the  latter  movement  was  the 
most  enlightened  and  satisfactory  step  in  the  Pilgrims'  Progress  ! 
(Laughter.)  You  certainly  seem  to  be  very  much  at  home  in 
Brooklyn,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be,  if  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  stated  by  those  patient  people  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities 
of  the  race,  that  a  Yankee  never  seems  so  much  at  home  as 
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when  visiting  other  people.  Sometimes  we  cannot  exactly  tell 
whether  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  or  at  Plymouth 
Church.  (Laughter.)  Knowing  as  we  do,  the  accommodating 
character  of  these  accommodating  and  self-sacrificing  itinerants, 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  they  landed  at  several  places,  in 
order  that  the  inhabitants  thereof  might  share  in  this  rich 
inheritance. 

When  we  guests  are  invited  to  celebrate  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn  on  the  2 1st,  and  their  landing  in  New 
York  on  the  22d,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Mayflower 
was  in  these  waters,  and  that  it  took  her  just  24  hours  to  cross 
the  East  River.  But  then  they  did  not  have  the  East  River 
Bridge  in  those  days.  I  suppose  it  was  not  at  that  time  much 
nearer  completion  than  it  is  now.  (Laughter.)  There  are  many 
things  that  confuse  the  ideas  of  a  New  Yorker  in  regard  to  this 
Bridge.  First,  we  hear  that  the  appropriations  are  suspended  ; 
then  that  the  work  is  suspended.  It  was,  however,  intimated 
to  us  at  the  outset,  that  it  was  to  be  built  on  the  suspension 
plan.  We  have  remarked  that  the  people  of  Brooklyn  have 
lately  had  their  hearts  turned  toward  the  lofty  bridge,  and  the 
elevated  railroads.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  remark  with  us 
when  the  people  of  Brooklyn  get  to  setting  their  affections 
upon  things  above.  (Laughter.)  But  there  was  a  time  when 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  New  England  were 
not  set  on  elevated  railroads.  It  was  in  the  days  when  we 
were  laboring  under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  when  they  thought  more  about  the  underground 
railroad.  When  fugitives  came  North  and  the  New  Englanders 
undertook  to  return  them  to  their  masters,  they  somehow  or 
other  always  bungled  it  and  got  their  faces  the  wrong  way,  and 
started  them  for  Canada  by  the  underground  railroad.  I 
remember  one  time  an  old  black  woman  succeeded  in  making 
her  escape  into  the  free  State  of  Pennsylvania.  She  at  once 
thought  that  she  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  heroine.  She  was 
an  old  woman — no  one  knew  how  old.  Her  powers  of  masti- 
cation had  been  reduced  to  two  teeth,  one  in  each  jaw,  and 
they  not  opposite  each  other.  The  leaf  in  the  family  Bible 
was  torn  out  and  family  tradition  was  silent  on  the  subject  of 
her  age.  It  was  generally  understood  that  she  was  one  of  the 
seventy-five  nurses  of  George  Washington  ;  who,  according  to 
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tradition,  must  have  been  the  most  nursed  man  in  the  country. 
She  thought  she  ought  to  have  free  passes  to  all  the  charitable 
institutions  and  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  all  the 
Dorcas  Societies.  She  even  felt  hurt  that  she  was  not  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature.  She  didn't  know  much  about 
that  Legislature.  But  she  soon  found  that  Republics  were 
ungrateful.  She  found  she  even  had  to  pay  for  admission  to 
circuses  and  side-shows.  One  day  Tom  Thumb  came  there 
and  she  attended  the  exhibition,  and  after  the  performance  the 
showman  stated  that  Tom  Thumb  would  be  found  standing 
on  a  chair  at  the  exit  door  with  his  photograph  for  sale,  and 
any  lady  purchasing  his  photograph  would  be  entitled  to  a  kiss 
from  his  liliputian  lips.  The  old  woman  purchased  his  photo- 
graph and  then  leaning  toward  him  said:  "  Now  den,  honey, 
I'se  done  buyed  one  ob  yo'  puttygraphs*  now  give  de  ole  gal  a 
good  smack!"  He  drew  back  and  said:  "I  don't  kiss  colored 
people."  She  stepped  back,  set  her  eyes  on  him,  and  she  said : 
"  Well,  afo'  God,  I  verily  believe  dat  if  dere  was  an  individual 
in  dis  world  no  bigger  nor  a  pesmire,  he  would  have  something 
agin'  de  colored  population  !"  {Laughter.)  Now  in  those  days, 
to  the  honor  of  New  England  be  it  spoken,  she  was  about  the 
only  section  of  the  country  that  did  not  have  something 
against  the  colored  population. 

I  have  been  much  enlightened  here  to-night  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  England  States.  We  have  heard  a  great  many 
things  that  surprised  us  and  no  doubt  would  surprise  even  the 
inhabitants  of  those  States.  I  wonder  whether  a  gentleman, 
of  such  learning  and  such  cultivation  as  Governor  Chamberlain, 
expected  any  of  the  Harvard  students  I  see  here  to-night  to 
be  able  to  understand  his  Latin  when  pronounced  after  the 
manner  of  Bowdoin.  Then  we  have  been  told  that  the 
Pilgrims  used  to  go  to  church  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm 
and  the  baby  under  the  other.  And  yet  statisticians  tell  us 
that  the  modern  New  Englanders  pay  more  attention  to  the 
multiplication  of  Bibles  than  of  babies. 

And  now  let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I,  as  one  of  your 
guests,  feel  very  much  in  the  condition  of  one  of  Sherman's 
men  in  South  Carolina.  They  were  ordered  to  ford  a  river 
which  had  six  miles  of  swamp  on  each  side  of  it.  They  waded 
for  about   six   hours   and   couldn't   find  any  other  side  to  the 
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river.  There  was  a  Yankee  there.  I  have  always  noticed  that 
there  is  invariably  a  Yankee  in  every  division  of  an  army.  He 
finally  turned  to  his  comrade  and  said:  "  Josiah,  I'm  blowed  if 
I  don't  believe  we've  struck  this  'ere  river  lengthwise."  {Great 
laughter^  So  when  your  guests  look  round  on  the  length  and 
breadth  of  hospitality  dispensed  here  to-night,  I  know  that  we 
all  feel  that  we  have  "  struck  it  lengthways."  {Loud  applause?) 


The  Chairman  : — Gentlemen,  in  response  to  the  next  toast, 

"  Religious  freedom  then  and  now," 

We  gladly  call  on  an  eloquent  apostle  of  "  religious  freedom," 
— one  whose  fame  is  not  only  "  in  all  the  churches,"  but  in  all 
places, — the  Rev.  Robert  Collyer. 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  ROBERT  COLLYER. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  suppose  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  good  speech  I  was  ready  to  make  an  hour  ago.  {Laughter \) 
I  was  full  of  it  and  bubbling  over.  I  got  mad  at  Mr.  Depew 
and  stirred  up  about  many  things,  and  gradually  felt  as  if  it 
was  time  for  somebody  to  say  something  about  the  origin  of 
these  Pilgrims  and  about  the  old  mother  land,  in  which  I  was 
born  and  in  which  I  lived  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  my  life. 
And  if  it  was  not  so  late  I  should  try  to  make  you  a  speech 
about  that,  touching  first  the  right  of  England  by  this  law  of 
primo-geniture  and  second  the  right  of  the  children  of  England, 
of  the  grand  old  county  of  York,  to  which  I  belong  to  go 
with  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  to  the  resting-place  of  the 
Pilgrims.  I  should  like  also  to  show  you  that  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Pilgrims,  Elder  Brewster  as  he  is  called,  was  undoubtedly 
a  Yorkshireman — not  that  he  was  not  born  in  Linconshire ;  I 
take  it  to  be  true  that  he  was  a  Yorkshireman  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  seen  a  bill  made  out  when  he  kept  a  sort  of  tavern, 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  had  supper  there,  and  a  bed,  and  a 
breakfast,  for  which  he  charged  him  seven  shillings  and  ten- 
pence.  That,  with  the  value  of  money  in  those  times  compared 
with  these,  would  undoubtedly  be  three  times  more  than  they 
would  ever  have  the  face  to  charge  you  at  the  dearest  hotel  in 
New  York,  and  so  he  must  have  been  a  Yorkshireman. 
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I  wanted  also  to  speak  many  things  touching  the  history  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  to  show  you  how  clearly  the  splendor  of  their 
record  rests  on  the  strength  of  their  blood  as  Englishmen,  and 
how,  we  share  the  grand  honor  alike,  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  mother  and  the  daughter,  and  that  it  is  all  to  be 
attributed,  finally,  to  what  we  sometimes  call  Saxon  grit. 

Now,  that  speech  would  take  me  about  forty  minutes.  But 
I  have  been  thinking,  as  I  have  it  here — and  asked  a  friend  if 
he  thought  it  might  do,  that  I  would  cut  it  short  by  reciting  to 
you  a  poem  I  have  recited  once  before  in  public,  and  hence  have 
some  hesitation  about  saying  over  again  to  this  splendid 
assembly.     It  is  as  follows  : 

SAXON    GRIT. 

Worn  with  the  battle  by  Stamford  town, 

Fighting  the  Norman  by  Hastings  Bay, 
Harold,  the  Saxon's  sun,  went  down 

While  the  acorns  were  falling,  one  autumn  day. 
Then  the  Norman  said,  "  I  am  lord  of  the  land  ; 

By  tenor  of  conquest  here  I  sit  ; 
I  will  rule  you  now  with  the  iron  hand  " — 

But  he  had  not  thought  of  the  Saxon  grit. 

.   He  took  the  land,  and  he  took  the  men, 

And  burnt  the  homesteads  from  Trent  to  Tyne, 
Made  the  freemen  serfs  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 

Eat  up  the  corn,  and  drank  the  wine, 
And  said  to  the  maiden  pure  and  fair, 

u  You  shall  be  my  leman,  as  is  most  fit, 
Your  Saxon  churl  may  rot  in  his  lair" — 

But  he  had  not  measured  the  Saxon  grit. 

To  the  merry  green  wood  went  bold  Robin  Hood, 

With  his  strong  hearted  yeomanry  ripe  for  the  fray, 
Driving  the  arrow  into  the  marrow 

Of  all  the  proud  Normans  who  came  in  his  way ; 
Scorning  the  fetter,  fearless  and  free, 

Winning  by  valor  or  foiling  by  wit, 
Dear  to  our  Saxon  folk  ever  is  he, 

This  merry  old  rogue  with  the  Saxon  grit. 
4 
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And  Kett  the  tanner  whipt  out  his  knife, 

And  Watt  the  tyler  his  hammer  brought  down 
For  ruth  of  the  maid  he  loved  better  than  life, 

And  by  breaking  a  head  made  a  hole  in  the  Crown. 
From  the  Saxon  heart  rose  a  mighty  roar, 

"  Our  life  shall  not  be  by  the  king's  permit ; 
We  will  fight  for  the  right,  we  want  no  more  " — 

Then  the  Norman  found  out  the  Saxon  grit. 

For  slow  and  sure  as  the  oaks  had  grown, 

From  the  acorns  falling  that  autumn  day, 
So  the  Saxon  manhood  in  thorpe  and  town 

To  a  nobler  stature  grew  alway. 
Winning  by  inches,  holding  by  clinches, 

Standing  by  law  and  the  human  right, 
Many  times  failing,  never  once  quailing. 

So  the  new  day  came  out  of  the  night. 
******** 

Then  rising  afar  in  the  Western  sea, 

A  new  world  stood  in  the  morn  of  the  day, 
Ready  to  welcome  the  brave  and  free 

Who  could  wrench  out  the  heart  and  march  away 
From  the  narrow,  contracted,  dear  old  land, 

Where  the  poor  are  held  by  a  cruel  bit, 
To  ampler  spaces  for  heart  and  hand — 

And  here  was  a  chance  for  the  Saxon  grit. 

Steadily  steering,  eagerly  peering, 

Trusting  in  God,  your  fathers  came, 
Pilgrims  and  strangers,  fronting  all  dangers, 

Cool-headed  Saxons  with  hearts  aflame. 
Bound  by  the  letter,  but  free  from  the  fetter, 

And  hiding  their  freedom  in  Holy  Writ, 
They  gave  Deuteronomy  hints  in  economy, 

And  made  a  new  Moses  of  Saxon  grit. 

They  whittled  and  waded  through  forest  and  fen, 
Fearless  as  ever  of  what  might  befall ; 

Pouring  out  life  for  the  nurture  of  men  ; 

In  faith  that  by  manhood  the  world  wins  all. 

Inventing  baked  beans,  and  no  end  of  machines ; 
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Great  with  the  rifle  and  great  with  the  axe — 
Sending  their  notions  over  the  oceans, 

To  fill  empty  stomachs  and  straighten  bent  backs. 

Swift  to  take  chances  that  end  in  the  dollar, 

Yet  open  of  hand  when  the  dollar  is  made, 
Maintaining  the  meet'n,  exalting  the  scholar, 

But  a  little  too  anxious  about  a  good  trade; 
This  is  young  Jonathan,  son  of  old  John, 

Positive,  peaceable,  firm  in  the  right ; 
Saxon  men  all  of  us,  may  we  be  one, 

Steady  for  freedom,  and  strong  in  her  might. 

Then,  slow  and  sure,  as  the  oaks  have  grown 

From  the  acorns  that  fell  on  that  old  dim  day, 
So  this  new  manhood,  in  city  and  town, 

To  a  nobler  stature  will  grow  alway ; 
Winning  by  inches,  holding  by  clinches, 

Slow  to  contention,  and  slower  to  quit, 
Now  and  then  failing,  but  never  once  quailing, 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  Saxon  grit. 

{Prolonged  applause^) 


The  Chairman : — Respecting 

"The  City  of  Brooklyn," 

which  is  our  next  toast,  we  hoped  to  hear  from  His  Honor,  the 
Mayor,  who  has  so  long  and  creditably  presided  over  it,  but  he 
admonishes  me  that  (the  hour  being  late)  he  prefers  that  we 
await  a  response  from  the  gentleman  who  is  to  succeed  him  in 
his  high  office. 


The  Chairman: — Gentlemen,   we  will  proceed   to  another 
toast, 

"The  Mayor  Elect. — We  pledge  him  our  warm 
support,  and  tender  him  our  best  wishes." 

Warmly  as  we  welcome  our  young  Mayor  elect,  and  warmly 
as  we  wish  him  honor  and  success  in  his  high  calling,  and  con- 
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fidently  as  we  expect  those  results,  we  yet  know  and  must  say 
to  him,  that  he  commences  his  official  career  under  a  maledic- 
tion, for  it  is  written,  "  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you.". 


SPEECH   OF  HON.   SETH   LOW. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  of 
Brooklyn :  I  seem  to  be  fated  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  Mayor 
Howell.  {Laughter  and  applause.)  Before  he  left  he  asked  me 
to  say  a  word  for  Brooklyn.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  willing 
to  answer  for  Brooklyn  this  month.  If  I  can  judge  from  the 
utterances  of  the  newspapers,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
after  the  first  of  January.  And  yet  it  is  of  Brooklyn  that  I 
wish  to  say  a  single  word.  I  need  not  say  much,  because  I  am 
fortunate,  in  that,  where  others  have  had  to  speak  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  Brooklyn  speaks  for  herself.     {Applause.) 

Men  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  her  as  the  third  city  in 
the  Union.  So  she  is  in  point  of  size ;  but  she  is  the  first  city 
in  the  Union  to-day  to  make  a  new  departure  in  the  direction 
of  city  government.  All  the  cities  of  this  continent — all  the 
cities  of  this  country  certainly — are  turning  with  interested 
eyes  to  our  city  to  see  what  will  be  the  issue  of  this  experi- 
ment ;  whether  it  will  be  an  advance  in  the  right  direction  or  a 
dangerous  aberration  from  right,  to  place  great  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  his  policy  and  for  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  carried  into 
execution. 

It  is  not  hard  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  sons  of  New 
England  in  this  city.  Their  mark  can  be  found  in  the  churches, 
in  the  historical  society,  in  the  library,  in  the  schools — on 
every  hand  you  can  see  it ;  but  more  than  to  any  one  man  we 
owe  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  cities  in  this  new  path  to  a 
fellow  citizen,  who  was  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  whom  Brooklyn  honors  now,  and  as  the  years  go  by,  I 
trust  will  honor  more — the  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Schroeder. 
{Applause.)  But  if  we  did  not  bring  about  this  opportunity,  it 
is  given  to  all  of  us  to  share  in  making  it  a  step  forward. 

Think  what  you  have  done.  You  have  taken  a  young  man 
out  of  business  walks,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  this  City, 
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and  said  to  him:  "  Now,  carry  it  on;  all  the  responsibility  is 
on  your  shoulders,  and  we  shall  hold  you  to  a  strict  account." 
That  is  beyond  the  strength  of  any  man,  young  or  old.  He 
must  turn  to  the  descendents  of  New  Englanders  and  ask 
them  for  their  help ;  he  turns  to  the  Germans  and  asks  them 
for  their  help;  he  turns  to  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  Brooklyn 
and  asks  them  for  their  help  ;  he  turns  to  his  Irish  friends  and 
asks  them  for  their  help.  And  how  can  you  help  him,  gentle- 
men? You  can  help  him  by  every  encouraging  word  you  shall 
utter.  You  can  help  him  when  he  sits  in  the  Mayor's  chair  by 
coming  to  him  occasionally  and  showing  your  interest  in  him 
and  in  what  he  is  doing. 

If  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  power  that  is  lodged  in  him, 
he  comes  to  any  of  you  busy  men  and  says,  "  I  want  you  to 
take  this  department,"  will  you  say,  "I  am  too  busy,"  or  will 
you  answer  him,  as  he  answered  the  City  when  they  called  him, 
and  say,  "  I  will  give  up  my  business  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  City?"  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  answer  that 
Brooklyn  will  give  to  the  expectation  of  the  cities  of  the 
country  depends  upon  the  answer  that  he  gets  to  his  call  for 
help.  I  ask  you  to  heed  it,  if  it  come  to  any  of  you.  To 
whomsoever  it  comes  I  ask  them  to  consider  it  a  sacred  call ; 
because,  if  there  is  any  one  direction  in  which  people,  have 
begun  to  lose  faith  in  popular  government,  it  is  in  the  admin- 
istration of  large  cities.  For  one  I  am  prepared  to  stand  on 
the  virtues  of  the  people — and  when  I  say  the  people  I  mean 
the  whole  people — not  only  the  people  on  the  Heights,  but 
the  people  on  Furman  Street ;  not  only  the  people  of  the 
Twentieth  Ward,  but  the  people  of  the  Twelfth  Ward.  The 
only  time  I  was  asked  a  question  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
canvass,  was  on  Red  Hook  Point,  and  the  question  was  this,  by 
a  laboring  man :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Low,  that  in 
making  your  choice  of  men  to  administer  the  departments  of 
this  city,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  by  which 
you  would  choose  men  to  conduct  your  own  business  in 
Burling  Slip?"  And  I  said  to  him,  "I  do."  He  said,  "That's 
all  I  wish  to  ask."  Could  a  better  question  have  been  framed 
by  any  man  within  the  borders  of  this  city?  Now,  gentlemen, 
it  rests  with  your  mayor  to  make  his  selections ;  it  rests  with 
some  within  this  city  to  answer  to  his  call.     What  will  your 
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answer  be?  To  the  best  of  his  ability  he  will  give  himself  to 
the  city  and  to  the  cause  you  have  laid  upon  him ;  but  I  want 
to  press  it  home  to  every  man  within  the  reach  of  his  voice 
to-night,  and  to  every  one  who  may  read  his  words  in  the 
papers,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  this  new  step,  which  is 
critical,  which  is  typical,  for  the  cities  of  our  nation,  depends 
upon  the  answer  that  he  gets  when  he  goes  to  men  in  this 
community  and  says  to  them:  "Come  into  my  cabinet  and 
help  me  to  conduct  this  city  wisely  and  well ;  help  me  to  resist 
wrong  wherever  it  appears ;  help  me  to  strive  for  honesty  and 
economy  in  the  public  service." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  Plymouth.  While  I  was  there  I  was  presented 
to  an  aged  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  who  told  me  that 
when  he  was  young  he  went  to  see  Granther  Cobb.  Granther 
Cobb  saw  Peregrine  White's  funeral.  There  were  but  two  lives 
between  the  first  child  born  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Mayor 
elect  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  not  very  far.  Are  we  very  far  from 
the  spirit  of  those  men?  And  I  ask  you  what  would  be  their 
answer  if  they  were  called  upon  to  aid  in  such  a  work?  And 
I  ask  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  worthy  of  that  spirit  and 
of  the  New  England  name  to  answer  as  he  knows  in  his  heart 
they  would  answer.     (Applause^) 


The  Chairman : — And  now,  gentlemen,  I  grieve  to  say,  we 
reach  our  closing  toast, 

"Our  Sister  Societies." 

For  each  and  all  of  them,  we  feel  cordial  regard,  and  desire 
cordial  relations.  St.  Patrick,  ever  foremost  in  the  field,  will 
speak  for  all  of  them.  We  can  always  and  everywhere,  rely 
on  his  warm  heart,  his  strong  arm,  and  his  eloquent  voice.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  P.  J.  REGAN,  ESQ.,  the  President 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Patrick. 

SPEECH   OF   MR.    P.   J.    REGAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  : 
I  have  been  directed  by  the  Society  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
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represent,  to  convey  to  you  the  most  sincere  congratulations  of 
its  members  on  the  excellent  condition  of  your  Society.  I 
perform  that  pleasing  duty  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

Fully  recognizing  the  fact  that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of 
men  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the  various  walks  of  life — 
of  men,  many  of  whose  names  will  for  all  future  time  adorn 
bright  pages  in  their  country's  history,  I  feel  it  would  indeed 
be  a  piece  of  unpardonable  vanity  and  egotism  were  I  to 
attempt  at  this  late  hour  to  occupy  your  time  with  any 
lengthened  remarks. 

I  shall  simply  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  the 
St.  Patrick  Society  of  Brooklyn  for  the  courtesy  of  your  invi- 
tation, and  for  your  genial  hospitality.     {Applause.) 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Regan's  speech,  all  present,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  joined  in  singing  the  Doxology 
which  concluded  the  exercises. 

Doxology— "  Old  Hundred." 

From  all  that  dwell  beneath  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord, 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  Festival: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  19,  1881. 
The  Hon.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman, 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Pray  pardon  my  long  delay  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  in 
Brooklyn  on  the  twenty-first.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  it  and  I 
have  delayed  an  answer  in  the  hope  that  I  should  be  able  to  be  present,  but  it  is 
now  certain  that  my  official  duties  here  will  prevent.  As  Congress  will  not 
adjourn  until  Wednesday,  my  departure  for  New  York  will  be  delayed  until  the 
evening  of  that  day,  which  will  be  too  late  for  your  Dinner.  Thanking  you 
cordially  for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  your  guest,  I  am,  with  sincere  regards. 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


The  following  was  received  from  the  British  Minister. 

Washington,  D.  C,  i  December,  188 1. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  extending 
to  me  the  invitation  of  the  officers  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  to  attend  the  Annual  Dinner  on  the  21st  of  this  month.  It  would  have 
given  me  much  pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  accept  this  kind  and  courteous 
invitation  and  to  have  visited  the  city,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  occupations  oblige 
me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  distinguished  Society. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

L.  SACKVILLE  WEST. 
The  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam. 


LETTERS. 

Governor's  Island, 
New  York  Harbor,  Nov.  20,  188 1. 
My  Dear  General  : 

I  have  just  returned  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  week,  and  find 
your  note  ot  the  23d  inst.,  enclosing  an  invitation  to  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the 
"  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,"  which  I  regret  that  I  must 
decline,  for  the  reason  that  I  expect  to  be  absent  from  New  York  at  the  date 
indicated  for  the  dinner. 

I  have  to-day  declined  an  invitation  to  the  Anniversary  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York  City  for  the  same  reason. 

Will  you  please  express  my  thanks  to  the  Directors  for  their  courteous  attention. 
I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

WINFIELD  S.  HANCOCK. 
Gen'l  H.  B.  Slocum. 
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Wilmington,  Del.,  Nov.  25,  1881. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  you  to  pardon  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  invitation  on  behalf  of 
the  Officers  and  Directors  of  your  Society,  to  dine  with  them  on  the  21st  day  of 
December  upon  the  occasion  of  their  annual  celebration.  I  have  been  away  from 
home,  and  have  been  in  hopes  that  I  could  make  my  arrangements  to  come  to 
Brooklyn  on  the  day  indicated. 

My  duties,  however,  will  require  my  presence  in  Washington  at  that  time — and 
I    have    never   felt  warranted    in    making   engagements  which  would    entail    my 
absence  from  the  Senate  during  its  sessions — therefore,  with  many  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  extended,  and  regrets  that  I  am  not  able  to  avail  myself  of  it, 
I  am  trulv  and  respectfully  yours, 

T.  F.   BAYARD. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Boston,  Nov.  26th,  1881. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  that  my  engagements  in  this  city  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
accept  the  polite  invitation  of  the  Officers  and  directors  of  the  Brooklyn  New 
England  Society.  Thanking  them  for  the  very  cordial  words  in  which  their 
invitation  is  conveyed,  and  hoping  the  day  of  grateful  memories  will  be  one  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  26,  1881. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

■  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  and  most  flattering  letter  of 
November  25,  inviting  me  to  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  your  Society  to  be 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  2ist  of  December,  and  regret  that  my 
engagements  are  such  as  will  prevent  my  being  in  Brooklyn  at  that  time.  I  recall 
with  much  satisfaction  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  Feast  of  last  year,  and 
realize  that  my  loss  will  be  next  to  irreparable,  for  I  know  that  you  will  have 
persons  present  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  associate. 

Wishing  you  a  glorious  meeting,  I  am,  with  profound  respect, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

Cor.  Sec'y  of  The  New  England  Society. 


Fremont,  O.,  29  Nov.,  1881. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

It  would  be  a  great  good  fortune  if  I  could  accept  your  kind  invitation 
to  the  Second  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Brooklyn  New  England  Society.  I  found 
your  First  exceedingly  enjoyable,  and  remember  my  visit  to  Brooklyn  last  year 
with  many  special  satisfactions.  I  hope  to  repeat  it  some  day,  but  am  compelled 
this  year  to  send  with  my  compliments,  my  regrets. 

With  warm  personal  regards,   I  remain, 

Sincerely, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam.  R.  B.  HAYES. 
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West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
I  December,   1881. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Putnam: 

I  am  very  much  honored  and  obliged  by  your  kind  invitation  to  the 
New  England  dinner,  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  I  am  compelled  to  deny 
myself  the  great  pleasure  of  accepting  it.  Fortunately  I  am  too  good  a  Yankee 
not  to  know  that  no  single  brother  of  the  mystic  tie  can  ever  be  missed  at  a  feast 
of  the  Sons  of  New  England. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  Dec.  11,  1881. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

Your  very  kind  note  of  the  3d  came  duly.  Nothing  could  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  present  at  your  New  England  Society  Festival ;  but,  as  I  have 
written  to  your  Secretary,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  need  not 
say  how  greatly  I  cherish  dear  old  New  England — her  works,  and  her  men  and 
women,  wherever  they  may  be.  I  wish  you  all  a  happy  reunion  and  a  long  night 
to  rejoice  at  the  streams  of  beneficence  flowing  from  "  the  oldest  riverhead  "  of 
civilization  and  progress. 

In  haste,  very  truly  yours, 

GEO.   F.   EDMUNDS. 
Hon.  B.  D.  Silliman. 


State  of  New  York,  Executive  Chameer, 
Albany,  Dec.  13,  1881, 
Dear  Sir: 

The  invitation  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn  to  partake  of 
the  annual  dinner  on  the  21st  inst.  has  been  retained  without  response  until  this 
late  day,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  accept. 

It  is  evident  now,  however,  that  this  expectation  must  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  duties  incident  to  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  coming 
Legislature. 

Have  the  kindness  to  convey  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  my  cordial  thanks 
for  their  courtesy  and  my  sincere  regret  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  avail  myself  of 
their  kindness. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  ALONZO  B.  CORNELL. 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  The  New  England  Society. 


Albany,  Dec.  14,  1881. 
Dear  Sir: 

Many  thanks   for   your  invitation  to  be  present  at  your  Annual  New 
England  Dinner,  at  Brooklyn,  on  the  2 1st  inst. 

The  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  has  become  a  "  Saints  day"  in 
our  National  Calendar,  always,  I  trust,  to  be  remembered  and  honored.  It 
typifies  the  subsequent  immigration  of  the  same  character,  which  rapidly  followed, 
and  by  which  New  England  was  settled.      This  great  historical  event  has  exerted 
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a  controlling  influence  in  all  that  followed,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  in  all  our 
future  history.  The  descendants  of  those  hardy  pioneers  are  now  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  this  broad  land,  having  carried  with  them  the  virtues  and  energy  and 
enterprise  of  their  fathers.  They  have  borne  their  full  share  in  establishing  and 
defending  the  Government  we  love  and  in  securing  the  prosperity  and  abundance 
we  enjoy.  • 

In  the  new  call  to  be  established  on  this  continent  by  the  commingling 
of  the  most  enterprising  portions  of  all  the  best  races  on  the  earth, — a  race  that  is 
destined  to  outstrip  all  others  in  developing  a  higher  civilization  than  ever  before 
existed,  the  Puritan  element  will  be  leading  and  prominent.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment of  the  other  intelligent  races  represented  here,  whom  we  have  welcomed  and 
with  whom  we  have  commingled,  to  claim  this  distinction. 

I  am  proud  to  trace  my  descent  from  those  early  and  hardy  laborers  in  the  field 
of  human  progress  ;  and  it  would  have  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  have  joined 
with  you  in  the  celebration  of  their  virtues,  in  your  city,  which  is  so  largely 
indebted  for  its  unexampled  prosperity  to  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  and  their 
descendants.  But  engagements  consequent  upon  the  business  of  the  closing  year 
compel  me  reluctantly  to  decline. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  ani, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  AMASA  J.  PARKER. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  e°t\ 


Concord,  Dec.  15,  1S81, 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  extremely  kind  and  cordial  invitation 
of  the  officers  of  your  Society  to  attend  its  Second  Annual  dinner  on  the  2ist 
inst. ;  and  regret  very  much  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  accept  it. 

If  the  pamphlet  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  containing  the  report 
of  last  year's  proceedings,  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  specimen  number  of  the 
"Annual"  which  you  intend  to  furnish  for  an  indefinite  future,  happy  is  the  man 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  participate  in  such  a  festival  !  If  riches  are  not 
exhausted  by  such  profusion,  they  must  be  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 

It  is  one  of  the  felicities  of  your  position  on  Long  Island,  that  you  are  able  to 
take  a  view  of  New  England  as  a  whole,  and  from  the  outside,  which  must  of 
course  give  you  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  conducive  to 
happiness  and  long  life.  On  the  other  hand,  one  living,  as  I  do,  in  the  heart  of 
New  England,  must  find  his  contemplation  of  the  rest  of  mankind  so  depressing, 
that  if  he  is  a  humane  and  benevolent  person,  the  privileges  of  his  own  fortunate 
lot  will  hardly  compensate  him  for  the  misery  of  those  who  choose  or  are  compelled 
to  live  elsewhere. 

But  I  forbear  to  say  more  ;  and  only  hope  that  on  the  evening  when  your  eyes 
and  thoughts  are  turned  in  this  direction,  no  casual  reminder  of  other  regions, 
states,  or  races  of  men  may  excite  misgivings  for  the  future  of  mankind. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam,  E.   R.  HOAR. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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New  York,  December  15,  1881. 
My  Dear  Sir; 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  polite  invitation  to  the  Second 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn,  to  take  place  on 
Wednesday  next*  the  21st  instant,  at  six  o'clock.  g 

Some  days  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  invitation,  I  had  accepted  a  like  one 
to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society  of  this  City  to  be  given 
on  Thursday  the  22d  instant,  and  I  fear  that  one  New  England  dinner  engagement 
is  all  that  I  can  with  safety  accept. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  and  the  other  kind  friends  who  will  assemble 
on  the  occasion  of  Forefathers'  Day,  and  the  more  so,  because  I  once  had  the 
honor  of  residing  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  renew  old  associations. 
It  is  said  that  the  New  England  character  is  appreciated  by  association  and 
increased  acquaintance  with  it.  I  think  this  may  be  so,  for  the  men  and  women 
of  that  nativity  were  never  held  in  higher  esteem  than  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam.  E.  D.  MORGAN. 

Secretary  of  the  New  England  Society. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  16  Dec,  1881. 
Dear  Sir: 

Returning  to  the  University  after  a  fortnight's  absence,  I  find  your  kind 
invitation.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  more  tempting ;  but  the  pressure  of 
duties  here  and  elsewhere  absolutely  forbids  absence  at  the  time  named,  and  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to  decline.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  present  my  thanks 
to  your  associates  for  this  evidence  of  their  good  will,  and  I  remain,  dear  sir, 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

AND.  D.  WHITE. 
The  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  The  New  England  Society. 


Notes  of  declination  and  regrets  were  also  received  from  the  Hon.  Noah  Davis, 
Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  the 
Hon.  George  H.  Pendleton,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Esq.,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  of  Harvard  College,  the  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Edward  A.  Freeman, 
LL.D.,  and  others. 


BY-LAWS. 

Adopted  May  6,  1881. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OBJECTS   OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized, to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the  study 
of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library  ;  and  to  promote  charity,  good 
fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERSHIP,    ADMISSION    FEE   AND    DUES. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
is  elegible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting  thereof, 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors :  Provided,  that  no  person  so  elected 
shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  before  paying  the 
admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year,  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year. 

Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year  shall  be 
deemed  in  arrears. 

No  member  in  arrears  bhall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be  eligible  to 
any  office  therein. 

If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  expel  such  member  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property  of  the 
Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    SOCIETY    AND    ELECTION    OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and  place 
as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish  (in  two 
daily  newspapers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  six  consecutive 
days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  mail,  post-paid  to  each 
member  of  the  Society.  The  twelve  Directors  elected  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  three  Directors  each,  as 
provided  by  law,  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  at  every  Annual  Meeting  hereafter, 
the  members  of  the  Society  shall  elect  by  ballot  three  Directors,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR    ELECTION. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Histor- 
iographer, and  Librarian, 

Such  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES   OF    DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  elect  officers  ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  ;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council  of,  the 
Society ;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and  proper  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.     Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be  a  quorum. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES   OF    PRESIDENT   AND    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Second  Vice-President ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat.  In 
the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  one  of 
the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  or  importance  to 
the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASURER. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money,  funds 
and  securities  of  the  Society  ;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts  ;  to  collect  all  sums  of 
money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received  and 
paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  to  report  to  the 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided,  all 
meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors,  and  Council  of  the  Society  ;  to  make  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings  ;  to  notify  all  persons 
of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council  or  Standing  Committees 
of  the  Society  ;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report  ;  to  prepare 
and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the  Officers, 
Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By-Laws,  and  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Festival ;  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES   OF   CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  correspoud- 
ence  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  the  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of 
members,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  the  place  and  date  of  their 
birth  and  death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society  ;  and  on  the  last 
day  of  November  in  each  year,  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual 
Meeting. 


ARTICLE  XL 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge  of 
all  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  which  may  become  the  property  of  the  Society  ;  to 
acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  and  to  make  and  deliver 
to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

ELECTION    AND   DUTIES  OF  THE   COUNCIL. 
The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,   a  Council  of  thirty  members,   who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers  on 
matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each :  a  Committee  on 
Finance  ;  a  Committee  on  Charity ;  a  Committee  on  Invitations  ;  a  Committee  on 
Annual  Festival  ;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such  Committees  may 
consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  be  subject  tc 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   FINANCE. 
It  shall    be    the    duty   of  the  Committee  on  Finance    to    audit  all    Bills   and 
Accounts  of  the  Society,  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds,  and  finances  of  the 
Society,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON   CHARITY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity,  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys    as    may  be  appropriated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article    Twenty-four,   and  to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   INVITATIONS. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  to  invite  and  receive  all 
guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Festival ;  to  select  the  speakers,   and  prepare 
and  assign  the  toasts. 


ARTICLE  XVII 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ANNUAL    FESTIVAL. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Festival  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments, and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 


ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES    OF    THE   COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICATIONS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Publications  to  supervise  such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eight,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL  FESTIVAL. 
The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS   OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

On  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  President,  or 
if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  request  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance  therewith,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in  two  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto, 
and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each  member  of  the 
Society. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

MEETINGS- OF   THE   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 
The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Directors. 
In  compliance    therewith,   the  Secretary  shall    send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  to  each 
Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS    AT   THE   ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

1st.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  the  President. 

6th.  Other  Business. 


ARTICLE  XXIII. 

ORDER   OF    BUSINESS   AT   DIRECTORS'    MEETINGS. 

1st.     Reading  of  the  Minutes. 
2d.      Report  of  Committees. 
3d.      Election  of  Members. 
4th.     Report  of  Treasurer. 
5th.    Other  Business. 
5 
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ARTICLE  XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society  ; 
such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five  successive  years  after  the 
decease  of  such  member.  The  said  annuity  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  such  widow 
after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid  to  such  of  the  children  as  are 
not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 


ARTICLE  XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 


ACTICLE  XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed  alteration  or 
amendment  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  one  month 
or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Hon 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Gen. 

U.  S 

Grant 

Hon 

Will 

am  M. 

Evarts. 

Gen. 

William  T. 

Sherman. 

Rev. 

Noah  Porter,  D.  D. 

LIFE 

MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

A 

Elected. 

1880. 

Atkins,  Edwin 
B 

1880.     Fish,  Latham  A. 
G 

1880. 

Barnes,  A.  S. 

1880.     Gager,  Oliver  A. 

i( 

Beach,  M.  S. 
Beadle,  Erastus  F. 
Brookman,  H.  D. 

C 

H 

1880.     Hine,  Ethel  C. 
Hulbert,  H.  C. 
Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

l88o. 

Carman,  Nelson,  G 

.Jr. 

"         Hutchinson,  J.  B. 

<  < 

Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Henry 
Claflin,  H.  A. 

J 

1880.     Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.  D. 

<  > 

Claflin,  Horace  B. 

<< 

Claflin,  John 
Cowing,  James  R. 

L 

1880.     Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.  D. 

«< 

Cutter,  Ralph  L. 

"         Leonard,  Lewis  H. 

i88r. 

Cross,  Alfred  F. 
D 

"         Low,  A.  A. 
"         Low,  Josiah  0. 
•'         Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 

1880. 

Dennis,  Charles 
Dickinson,  J.  C. 

Lyon,  William  H. 

it 

Dike,  Camden  C. 
Dunton,  W.  C. 

1880.     Mallory,  Charles  H. 

<( 

Durkee,  E.  R. 

"         Mathewson,  Arthur,  M.  D 

I88I. 

Denny,  Charles  A. 
E 

1880.     Noyes,  Henry  F. 

l88o. 

Eames,  E.  E. 

'*         Noyes,  James  A.  ■ 
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Elected. 

1880.     Noyes,  James  S. 


1880.     Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 
Pratt,  Charles 
"         Putnam,  N.  D. 
"         Putnam,  William  A. 


1880.      Richardson,  Leonard 
Robbins,  Amos 
Robbins,  Eli 
Robinson,  M.  W. 
Rodman,  Thomas  H . 
Ropes,  Ripley 


1880.     Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 


Elected. 

1880.  Smith,  James  W. 

"  Spicer,  E.,  Jr. 

"  Storrs,  Augustus 

"  Storrs,  Charles 

"  Stranahan,  J.  S    T. 


1880. 


Taylor,  Frank  E. 
Thayer,  George  A. 
Tweedy,  John  A. 


1880.     Valentine,  B.  E. 

W 

1880.     Waterman,  Edwin  S. 
14         White,  Thomas 
0         Winslow,  John 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Elected.  A 

1880.  Adams,  Coe. 

"  Adams,  John  Q. 

"  Annan,  Edward 

"  Arnold,  Daniel  S. 

"  Arnold,  E.  H. 

**  Aubrey,  A.  C. 

1881.  Abbott,  George  B. 
'*  Alford,  Alonzo 

Averill,  J.  Otis 

"  Ayer,  Benjamin 

1882.  Adams,  Julius  W. 

B 

1880.      Babcock,  D.  B. 
Babcock,  D.  S. 
Bailey,  James  S. 
Bangs,  Charles  W. 
Barnes,  A.  C. 
Barnes,  J.  C. 
Barnes,  R.  S. 
Bartlett,  Josiah 
Bartlett,  Willard 
Bass,  Samuel  G. 
Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 
Bates,  J.  II. 
Battershall,  S.  W. 


Elected. 

1880.     Beale,  William  P. 

Beebe,  H.  F. 
"         Belcher,  Samuel  E. 

Belding,  M.  M. 
"         Benedict,  Charles  L. 

Benedict,  R.  D. 

Benedict,  R.  S. 
"         Bestow,  Marcus  P. 

Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr., 
"         Blair,  Benjamin  F. 

Blake,  F.  D. 
"         Boyd,  Samuel 
"         Boynton,  Charles  B. 

Boynton,  James  H. 
"         Boynton,  N.  A. 
"         Brainard,  George  C. 

Bright,  Osborn  E. 
"         Britton,  Winchester 
'*         Brookman,  John  U. 
"         Brown,  Joseph  E. 
**         Brown,  William  A. 
"         Brownell,  Charles  A. 
"         Bryant,  William  N. 
"          Buckingham,  John  A. 
"          Buffum,  David 
"          Bulkly,  Edwin 
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Elected. 
I880. 


I88l. 


l880. 


1882. 


1880. 


Burnap,  U.  C. 
Burnham,  Lyman  S. 
Burwell,  Charles  D. 
Bigelow,  Elliott 
Bunker,  William  R. 


Candee,  Edward  D. 
Carpenter,  James  O. 
Caiy,  Nathaniel  II. 
Chapman,  Albert  N. 
Chase,  William  H. 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr. 
Claflin,  Aaron 
Claghorn,  Charles 
Clapp,  D.  P. 
Clapp,  John  F. 
Clark,  Byron  W. 
Clement,  N.  H. 
Coffin,  Andrew  G. 
Coit,  William 
Cole,  Edward  H. 
Collins,  Henry 
Colton,  F.  H. 
Conant,  James  H. 
Corbin,  Austin 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 
Cowing,  James  A. 
Cowing,  Walter,  J. 
Creamer,  William  G. 
Crowell,  E.  W. 
Crowell,  Samuel 
Chapin,  Alfred  C. 
Choate,  Charles  P. 
Cochran,  David  H. 
Corbin,  lob 


Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dennis,  Charles,  Jr. 
Dickinson,  Henry  H. 
Dike,  W.  If. 
Dixon,  C.  P. 
Dodge,  Harry  E. 
Doty,  A.  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dougherty,  Gorge  W 


Elected. 
1880. 


.880. 


1881, 


880. 


Dutcher,  E.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  W'illiam  B. 
Dickerman,  W.  B. 

E 

Earle,  Henry 
Edwards,  S.  J. 
Elwell,  J.  W. 
Ely,  L.  K. 
Elliott,  Joseph  B. 
Emery,  Charles  G. 


Fales,  William  E.  S. 
Farley,  Frederick  A. 
Farrington,   Harvey 
Fisher,  George  H. 
Flint,  Charles  R. 
Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H. 
Frothingham,  James  H. 
Frothingham,  John  W. 

G 

Gallaudet,   P.  W. 
Gardner,  W.  C. 
Gaubert,  Alonzo 
Gladwin,  S.  M. 
Goodnow,  A.  F. 
Goodrich,  William  W. 
Graves,  Horace 
Greene,  Lyman  R. 
Greenwood,   John 
Gridley,  Junius 
Guild,  Frederick  A. 
Goodwin,  Edwin  P. 
Grant,  Frederick 
Gleason,  Andrew  W. 
Grannis,  George  II. 
Grannis,  Robert  A. 


H 

1880.     Hall,  Addison  B. 
Hall,  J.  R. 
Hait,  A.  B. 


1S80. 


1881. 
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Elected 

Elected. 

l88o. 

Hart,  Henry  S. 

I880. 

Kidder,  Stephen 

Harteau,  Henry 

" 

Kimball,  R.  J. 

Hatch,  N.  W.  T. 

" 

Knowlton,  E.  F. 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

l88l. 

Kellogg,  Edward  H. 

Hayden,  Howard  L. 

lt 

Kent,  William  L. 

Healy,  Aaron 

1882. 

Knapp,  Joseph  F. 

Healy,  Jacob  F. 

Henry,  John  F. 

L 

Hine,  Francis  L. 

I880. 

Lacy,  Richard 

Hines,  D.  S. 

Lamb,  Albert  E. 

Hill,  John  L. 

Lamport,  H.  H. 

Hodges,  H. 

Langley,  William  C. 

Holmes,  E. 

Langley,  William  H. 

How,  James 

Latimer,  Frederick  B 

Howard,  J.  T. 

Latimer,  Brainard  G. 

Huntley,  R.  H. 

Lawrence,  C.  F. 

Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 

Learned,  Amos  F. 

Hutchinson,  John  W. 

Leavitt,  J.  M. 

I88l. 

Hale,  Henry  A. 

Lee,  Robert  P. 

Hart,  James  H. 

Leeds,  James  S. 

Hathaway,  James  L. 

Leighton,  R.  F. 

Haseltine,  Robert  H. 

Libby,  William  P. 

Hegeman,  John  R. 

Litchfield,  Rufus 

Hope,  George  T. 

Low,  A.  Augustus 

Houghtaling,  D.  H. 

Low,  Chauncey  E. 

Howard,  Clarence  C. 

.  Low,  William  G. 

Howard,  Samuel  E. 

Low,  Seth 

Hoyt,' Edward  E. 

Lowell,  S.  V. 

1882. 

Homer,  Charles  S. 

Lowrey,  C.  J. 
Lyman,  Rev.  A.  J. 

I 

I88l. 

Ladd,  John  B. 

I880. 

Ives,  Arthur  C. 

<< 

Lovell,  F.  H. 

J 

M 

I880. 

James,  Darwin  R. 

l88o. 

Mackay,  George  D. 

Jenkins,  F.  W. 

Manchester,  L.  W. 

Jewett,  Charles  C. 

Manning,  R.  H. 

Johnson,  Jesse 

Marsh,  Edward  H. 

Judd,  Herbert  L. 

Marvin,  C.  R. 

Judson  Isaac  M, 

Maxwell,  H.  W. 

1882. 

Jewett,  Charles 

Moore,  Tnomas  S. 
Morse,  H.  J. 

K 

I88l. 

Mallory,  George  B. 

I8S0. 

Keep,  J.  Lester 

(1 

Merwin,  Timothy  T. 

Kellogg,  William  C. 
Kendall,  William  B. 
Kennedy,  E.  R. 
Kent,  William 
Kidder.  A.  M. 


N 

1880.     Newton,  B.,  M.  D. 
Northrop,  D.  L. 
"  Norton,  John 
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Elected. 
I88I. 


I880. 


Nickerson,  Caleb 
Noyes,  Stephen  B. 


Olcott,  George  M. 
Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 


1880.  Packard,  Edwin 
Packard,  Mitchell  N. 

"         Parsons,  Edward 
"         Parsons,  Charles  H. 
"         Parsons,  F.  E. 
"         Parsons,  Henry  C. 
"         Parsons,  L.  A. 
"         Partridge,  John  N. 

Paul,  Charles  H. 

Penfield,  S.  N. 
"         Perkins,  James  D. 

Perry,  A.  J. 

Phelps,  E.  A. 

Pierce,  F.  O. 
"         Pierce,  James  F. 

Plummer,  J.  S. 
"         Pope,  Samuel  P. 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 
"         Pratt,  Charles  M. 

Pratt,  PI.  L. 
"         Prentiss,  George  H. 
"         Prindle.  Franklin  C. 

Putnam,  Rev.  A.  P. 
"         Putnam,  Nathaniel 

1881.  Pease,  George  L. 

M         Perkins,  Thomas  A. 

"         Perry,  John  C. 
Plant,  A.  A. 
Potter,  Ray  W, 
Pratt,  William  T. 

1882.  Plummer,  Albert  T. 

B 

1880.     Read,  E.  O. 

Reynolds,  George  G. 
"         Rice,  George 
"         Richardson,  Enos 
"         Ripley,  George  C. 
"         Robbins,  Milton 
"         Roberts,  R.  S. 
"         Robinson,  George  C. 


Elected. 
1880. 


I88l. 


1882. 


l88o. 


Robinson,  George  C,  Jr. 
Robinson,  Jeremiah  P. 
Robinson,  Jeremiah  P.,  Jr. 
Root,  William  J. 
Ropes,  R.  W. 
Ray,  William 
Richards,  Edmund  Ira 
Rogers,  N.  Burdon 
Rollins,  Elisha  B. 

S 

Sage,  Dean 
Sanborn,  Daniel  A. 
Sanborn,  N.  B. 
Sanford,  E.  S. 
Sanger,  Henry 
Seccomb,  E.  A. 
Sedgwick,  J.  W. 
Sewall,  Ammi  R. 
Sharpe,  Clement 
Shaw,  Philander 
Sheldon,  Henry 
Sheldon,  Henry  K. 
Sheldon,  William  C. 
Sheldon,  W.  R. 
Slocum,  Henry  W. 
Smith,  Bryan  H. 
Smith,  Jesse  C. 
Smith,  J.  N. 
Smith,  S.  H. 
Snow,  Michael 
Southwick,  N. 
Southwick,  W. 
Spelman,  T.  M. 
Spelman,  W.  C. 
Sprague,  William  E. 
Stanton,  John  S. 
Staples,  Cyrus  E. 
Stearns,  Joel  W. 
Stillman,  Thomas  E. 
Stockwell,  George  P. 
Stoddard,  Charles  H. 
Storrs,  James  H. 
Swan,  Lyndon  M. 
Swan,  William  H. 
Sherman,  John 
Smith,  Freeling  H. 
Stoddard.  John  H. 
St.  John,  Cortland 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incoqDorated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the 
study  of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote  charity, 
good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS  OF   MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee,      ..'...        .        .  '      .        .    $10.00 

Annual  Dues, 5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee,       .       50.00 
Payable  at  Election,  except  Annual  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  to  the  Historiographer 
early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents 
of  his  life  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change  their  address 
should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

tW  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.  Members  are  requested 
to  send  applications  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 

Address, 

ALBERT  E.  LAMB,  Recording  Secretary, 

211  Fulton  Street,   Brooklyn. 


OFFICERS. 
1882-1883. 


President : 
BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN. 


First  Vice-President . 
JOHN  WINSLOW. 


Second  Vice-President ; 
CHARLES  STORRS. 


Treasurer : 
WILLIAM   B.   KENDALL. 


Recording  Secretary  : 
ALBERT   E.   LAMB. 


Corresponding  Secretary . 
Rev.  A.  P.  PUTNAM. 


Historiographer  ; 
STEPHEN   B.  NOYES. 


Librarian  : 
Rev.  W.  H.  WHITTEMORE. 


DIRECTORS, 


For  One  Year: 

Benjamin   D.  Silliman,  Hiram  W.  Hunt, 

George  H.  Fisher. 

For  Two  Years  : 

William   H.  Lyon,  William   B.  Kendall, 

Charles  Storrs. 

For  Three  Years  : 

John  Winslovv,  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 

Asa  W.  Tenney. 

For  Four  Years  : 

Ripley  Ropes,  A.  S.  Barnes, 

Henry  W.  Slocum. 


COUNCIL. 


A.  A.  Low, 

Alexander  M.  White, 
S.  B.  Chittenden, 
E.  H.  R.  Lyman, 
Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
Benj.  F.  Tracy, 
Charles  Pratt, 
Joshua  M.  VanCott, 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
Charles  L.  Benedict, 


George  G.  Reynolds, 
Charles  E.  West, 
Thomas  H.  Rodman, 
Augustus  Storrs, 
Arthur  Mathewson, 
D.  L.  Northrop, 
Henry  Sanger, 
W.  B.  Dickerman, 
H.  W.  Maxwell, 
Seth  Low, 


A.  T.  Plummer, 
Isaac  H.  Cary,  Jr., 
Wm.  Aug.  White, 
Thomas  S.  Moore, 
W.  R.  Bunker, 
Darwin  R.  James, 
James  R.  Cowing, 
A.  C.  Barnes, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
H.  E.  Dodge. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Finance  : 

Charles  Storrs,  William  H.  Lyon, 

George  H.  Fisher. 


Charity  : 

Ripley  Ropes,  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

Asa  W.  Tenney. 


Invitations  : 

Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 

John  Winslow. 


Annua/  Festival : 

William  D.  Kendall,  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 

Hiram  W.  Hunt. 


Publications  : 

John  Winslow,  A.  S.  Barnes, 

Charles  Storrs. 


THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  was  held  in  the  Director's  Room  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Wednesday 
Evening,  December  6th,  1882. 

Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  President  of  the  Society,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  officiated  as  Chairman. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting,  held  December  7th,  1881,  were 
read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  fifteen  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  William  B.  Kendall,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  presented  his  annual  report, 
showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $8,780.43,  which  was,  on  motion,  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  file.  There  was  appended  to  the  Treasurer's  report  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  that  the  same  had  been  examined 
and  found  correct. 

The  President  read  his  Annual  Report,  which  was  as  follows: 


PRESIDENT'S   THIRD   ANNUAL   REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  :  It  will  be  a 
sameness,  not  altogether  unwelcome  to  you,  that  so  much  of  the  Annual  Report 
for  this  year,  as  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  Society  is  almost  in  parallel  words 
with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Association  continues  to  be  eminently 
prosperous  and  approved  ;  its  membership  steadily  increased  ;  and  its  financial 
condition  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Hon.  William 
B.  Kendall,  the  Treasurer,  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  28th  November 
inst.,  was  $8,780.43,  and  by  the  report  of  Albert  E.  Lamb,  Esq.,  the  Secretary, 
that  forty-five  new  members  have  been  elected  within  the  past  year,  making  the 
total  membership  four  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

The  last  Annual  Eestival  (on  the  21st  of  December,  1881,)  was,  like  that 
which  preceded  it,  most  delightful  in  its  good  cheer  and  good  fellowship,  and 
made  brilliant  and  remarkable  by  the  eloquence  and  wit  of  the  eminent  men  who 
were  our  guests. 

Short  as  the  existence  of  this  Society  has  been,  it  has  been  most  useful  and 
honorable.  Were  it  to  cease  and  be  dissolved  to-day,  its  career  would  have  been 
one  of  unbroken  good.  It  has  led  us,  natives  and  descendants  of  natives  of  New 
England,  to  recur  to,  and  to  regard  with  increased  reverence  and  devotion  the 
grand,  bold  characters,  and  the  moral  and  political  principles  and  teachings  of 
our  forefathers  ;  it  has  led  us  to  contemplate  the  good  and  great  influence  and 
power  exercised,  and  the  results  achieved  by  our  race  in  shaping  and  perfecting, 
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defending  and  maintaining,  the  free  institutions  under  which  we  live.  We  are 
proud,  too,  of  such  representatives,  among  others  of  the  New  England  race  who, 
as  guests,  have  assembled  at  our  board,  as  General  Grant,  General  Sherman,  Hon. 
R.  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United  States,  President  Porter  of  Yale  College, 
President  Chadbourne  of  Williams  College,  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Rev.  Mr. 
Beecher,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Esq.,  Governor  Long 
of  Massachusetts,  General  and  ex-Governor  Chamberlain  of  Maine,  now 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  ;  not  to  speak  of  our  own  distinguished  fellow-citizens  of  Brooklyn, 
of  the  same  stock,  who  have  been  with  us  on  the  same  occasions,  and  of  the  other 
very  eminent  New  England  men,  whom  we  are  to  welcome  on  the  21st.  We  are 
proud,  too,  in  numbering  among  our  friends  and  guests  the  other  honored  persons, 
who,  though  of  different  origin  from  ourselves,  are  with  us  in  the  desire,  aim  and 
determination  to  promote  and  protect  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  reign  of  law 
and  education,  and  political  equality  for  all  men. 

The  approaching  festival  on  the  2ist  of  the  present  month  bids  fair  to  be  not 
less  interesting  and  distinguished  than  those  that  have  preceded  it.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  suggest  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  fix  the 
ioth  instant  as  the  time,  prior  to  which  members  of  the  Society  alone  are  entitled 
to  purchase  tickets  for  the  Dinner,  and  that  after  that  date  tickets  will  be  sold  to 
other  persons,  as  well  as  to  members,  in  the  order  in  which  application  is  made  for 
them.  Last  year,  several  members,  who  had  delayed  procuring  their  tickets  until 
after  the  seats  were  takert,  were  annoyed  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  Dinner, 
while  persons,  not  members  of  the  Society,  did  so.  To  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this 
difficulty,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest,  that  members  intending  to  be  present  should 
apply  for  their  tickets  on  or  before  the  ioth  inst. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  4th  inst.,  at 
the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  in  Pierrepont  Street,  at  which  ladies  of  the  families  of 
members  attended,  and  at  which  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College,  on  the  subject  of 
"  The  Old  New  England  Meeting  House."  As  a  learned  and  accurate  record, 
illustrating  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  New  England  life  and  history, 
and  much  of  the  manners  and  ways  of  the  earlier  period,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
preservation  in  our  archives,  and  of  being  printed  by  the  Society. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  invitations,  we 
are  indebted  for  most  efficient  and  untiring  aid  in  the  arrangements  for  our 
previous  festivals,  and  in  much  of  the  preparation  for  that  which  is  approaching. 
The  members  of  the  Society  will  be  pained  to  learn,  not  only  that  we  must  lose 
his  services  at  this  time,  but  still  more  that  we  are  deprived  of  them  by  reason  of 
his  impaired  health  requiring  a  suspension  of  labor.  It  is  believed,  as  well  as 
hoped,  that  his  withdrawal  from  action  will  be  but  temporary. 

The  sad  duty  remains  of  recording  the  death  of  nine  of  our  members  since  the 
last  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Noyes,  the  Historiographer  of  the  Society,  has  prepared 
the  following  brief  sketches  of  their  lives  and  characters : 

John  Francis  Clapp  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  in  1818,  and  died  at 
his  home,  96  First  Place,  Brooklyn,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1S82. 

Educated  in  Belchertown  and  Amherst,  Mass.,  he  came  to  New  York  at  the 
age  of  16.  He  was  a  dry  goods  merchant  for  several  years,  and  subsequently  a 
successful  shipping  merchant.  He  had  cultivated  tastes,  was  very  fond  of  good 
literature,  and  possessed  a  good  library.     He  was  also  much  interested  in  the  fine 
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arts,  and  being  fond  of  pictures  he  purchased  many  valuable  paintings,  mostly  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Clapp  married  Miss  Susan  Brown,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who 
died  in  1874. 

He  was  a  quiet  citizen,  of  sterling  worth  and  marked  intelligence,  and  was 
very  much  respected  and  beloved.  He  left  a  considerable  estate.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  our  Society  from  the  beginning. 

Andrew  Smith  Wheeler,  son  of  Zaral  D.  Wheeler  and  Betsy  L.  Smith,  was 
born  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Oct.  16,  1820. 

His  ancestors  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  were  natives  of  New  England. 
Amongst  them  he  numbered  Elder  John  Strong,  of  Hingham,  Taunton  and 
Windsor  (1608  to  1699),  Thomas  Ford  and  Thomas  Dibble,  who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  John,  who  came  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1630,  and  Lieutenant 
Walter  Tyler  of  Dorchester  (1630)  and  Windsor,  Conn.  (1635).  This  last  was  a 
lawyer  of  some  note  and  made  the  curious  provision  in  his  will  of  leaving  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  next  husband  of  his  wife. 

Another  ancestor,  Ebenezer  Dibble,  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  King  Philip's 
war,  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  Dec.  19,  1675.  Still  another  contributed  one 
shilling  to  the  sufferers  by  the  said  war. 

His  ancestors  removed  from  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1703,  to  Danbury,  Conn.,  and 
lived  there  as  millers,  farmers  and  shoemakers,  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  birth. 
From  his  eighth  to  his  fourteenth  year  he  worked  in  Danbury  and  vicinity  as  a 
farmer's  boy,  but  having  become  fired  with  a  desire  to  see  the  city  he  worked  his 
passage  by  stage  to  Norwalk,  and  thence  by  sloop  to  New  York. 

After  a  few  months  of  hand  to  mouth  work  as  a  street  boy,  he  procured  a 
situation  in  Van  Dyk's  mustard  mill  in  Johnson  Street  in  this  city. 

He  left  this  to  follow  his  father's  trade  of  shoe  making,  and  when  twenty-five 
years  of  age  opened  a  small  shoe  store  on  Atlantic  Street  near  the  tunnel.  He 
afterward  had  a  large  store  on  Fulton  Street,  opposite  Clinton,  and  entered  into 
the  manufacture  of  boots  in  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

In  1863,  he  left  the  shoe  business  and  entered  the  real  estate  business  which  he 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1873,  he  erected  the  Wheeler  Buildings  on  Fulton  Street  near  Gallatin  Place. 

He  died  April  I,  18S2,  at  Havana,  Cuba,  whither  he  had  gone  to  recuperate. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 

James  H.  Storrs  was  born  September  10th,  1819,  at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  was 
the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Porter  Storrs.  His  early  life  was  spent  at  Exeter 
and  Cherry  Valley  in  New  York,  where  at  school,  and  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
he  prepared  for  college.  In  the  Fall  of  1838  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of 
Union  College,  and  in  1S41  he  was  graduated  with  honors  near  its  head  and  was 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  4>.  B.  K.  Society.  Scarcely  two  years  after  his 
graduation  he  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  father,  who  died  at 
Columbus,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  was,  at  that  time,  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  local  Congregational  Church. 

After  leaving  college  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  John  J.  Taylor,  of  Owego, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1S45.  In  the  Fall  of  1850 
he  married  Susan  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane,  who 
was  then  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Storrs  continued  in  the  active  practice 
of  the  law  for  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  and  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died 
on  the  30th  day  of  October,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and 
one  son. 

For  many  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Storrs  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
heart  disease  which  finally  ended  his  life  and  his  work  on  earth.  An  old  friend, 
speaking  of  him  after  his  death,  said  :  "His  life  deserves  note  and  remembrance 
from  his  absolute  fidelity  to  his  duty  ;  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  diligence  and 
persistency  in  his  professional  work,  and  devoted  to  it  time  which  should  have 
been  given  to  relaxation  and  exercise.  His  conscientiousness,  his  exactness,  his 
minute  attention  to  every  detail,  made  his  services  invaluable  to  whomsoever  his 
professional  life  was  devoted." 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Storrs  became  an  earnest  Christian  ;  and  all  through  the  days 
of  his  youths  manhood,  and  riper  years,  he  was  a  sincere  professor  of  religion, 
His  home  with  his  family  was  his  chief  attraction,  and  he  seldom  spent  an  evening 
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away  from  its  inner  circle.  The  perfect  gentleness  of  his  manner,  and  his  kindly 
ways,  endeared  him  to  all  who  met  him  ;  while  the  absolute  justice,  integrity,  and 
painstaking  care  which  marked  his  character  in  all  things,  brought  him  the  love 
and  honor  of  all  who,  whether  in  social  or  business  life,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Storrs  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  of  the 
Chuch  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Brooklyn,  and*  was  intimately  connected  with  many 
religious  and  benevolent  associations  of  this  city. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many  years  previous,  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  as  its  counsel,  and  was  also  the  counsel  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  many  branches  and 
connecting  links  of  those  great  systems  of  railroads. 

At  the  last  he  passed  suddenly  away,  trusted,  honored,  and  beloved  by  all  who 
had  known  him.  He  now  rests  from  his  labors,  having  made  the  world  better  by 
having  lived  in  it  and  leaving  an  example  that  all  might  well  follow. 

Walter  Oliver  Woodford  was  born  at  New  York  City  on  February  27th, 
1836.  He  was  of  New  England  parentage,  his  father  Oliver  W.  Woodford  (still 
living  in  Brooklyn)  being  a  native  of  Avon,  Conn.,  and  his  mother  Eleanor  Phelps 
(deceased)  having  been  born  at  Tolland,  Mass.  His  direct  ancestors,  both 
paternal  and  maternal,  were  natives  of  Massachusetts  or  of  Connecticut,  from 
before  the  Revolution.  One,  Thomas  Woodford,  was  a  member  of  the  original 
company  that  first  settled  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  descendants  of  the  family  still 
reside. 

Mr.  Woodford  was  educated  at  New  York  City  and  was  for  a  time  a  student  in 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  But  his  tastes  were  essentially  mercantile 
and  he  early  entered  the  New  York  office  of  William  Jessop  &  Sons,  who  are 
among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  steel  at  Sheffield,  England.  Passing  through 
all  the  grades  of  the  house  from  office  lad  up,  he  became  at  last  the  manager  and 
American  head  of  its  extensive  business  throughout  the  United  States,  and  was 
such  at  his  death. 

In  1S61,  he  married  Rebecca  Jackson  at  New  York  ;  she  died  April  5th,  1864, 
leaving  one  son,  Walter  Emerson  Woodford,  who  is  still  living. 

In  1S66  he  married  again,  his  second  wife  being  Julia  Brainard,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  had  previously  taken  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  continued 
to  live  until  his  death.  By  this  marriage  he  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  survive  him. 

In  addition  to  his  supervision  of  the  extensive  Jessop  business,  he  became  the 
treasurer  of  the  Northampton  Cutlery  Company,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  was 
also  their  business  manager  at  New  York  City.  This  connection  he  also  continued 
until  his  decease. 

He  became  early  a  member  of  our  Society. 

Mr.  Woodford  was  an  energetic  business  man,  who  formed  broad  plans  and 
carried  them  resolutely  to  success.  Singularly  attentive  to  details,  he  was  brave 
and  wise  in  the  large  management  of  the  important  interests  confided  to  his  care. 
In  business  affairs  he  was  scrupulously  honest,  faithful  and  truthful,  and  enjoyed 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  associates.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Hanover  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  was  an  active  and  valuable  member  of  its  Board. 

His  zealous  and  constant  attention  to  his  many  and  varied  business  duties 
finally  undermined  his  constitution  and  he  died  literally  from  overwork.  Early  in 
the  winter  of  1882,  he  went  South  in  the  vain  effort  to  regain  his  health. 
Returning,  he  lingered  in  great  suffering  and  finally  passed  away  early  in  the 
morning  of  April  3d,  18S2. 

For  some  years  he  and  his  family  attended  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  subsequently  that  of  Dr.  Scudder. 

He  was  a  true  friend,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  an  honorable 
merchant,  and  a  good  citizen. 

Arthur  C.  Ives,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1SS0,  was  born  June  7,  1841, 
in  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  died  March  7,  1882,  in  Brooklyn,  after  a  short  illness  of 
one  week.  The  greater  part  of  his  education  was  obtained  in  New  Haven  and  in 
Brooklyn,  he  having  removed  to  the  latter  city  in  1847,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  in  Philadelphia.     For  some 
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years,  at  the  outset  of  his  business  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lamps.  He  then  became  interested  in  life  insurance,  and  for  many  years  prior  to 
his  death  he  was  general  agent  in  New  York  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Ives  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Celestia  Adams  of  Ohio.  His  wife  and 
two  children,  one  son  and  one  daughter,  survive  him. 

Samuel  G.  Bass  was  born  in  Colebrook,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  Oct.  29th, 
1836.  After  receiving  a  thorough  education,  he  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1858  and 
entered  the  employ  of  J.  S.  Rockwell  &  Co.  His  business  ability  soon  secured 
him  a  partnership  in  the  firm,  which  he  retained  as  an  active  member  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

He  married,  May  26th,  1864,  Miss  Kate  Lawrence,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Luther  Lawrence  of  Pepperell,  Mass.,  who  survives  him. 

A  member  of  Plymouth  Church,  he  was  ever  a  sincere  and  unostentatious 
Christian  ;  naturally  of  a  domestic  disposition,  his  home  was  ever  the  centre  of 
his  affections,  while  his  genial  nature  and  loving  heart  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  In  the  vigor  of  life  his  lamp  went  suddenly  out,  and  in  the 
bright  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  he  passed  away. 

Mr.  EDWIN  Bulkley,  a  member  of  this  Society  since  1880,  was  born  at  Mill 
River  (now  Southport),  Conn.,  Dec.  2,  1817.  He  was  descended  from  the  Rev. 
Peter  Bulkley,  who  left  England  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Nonconformist  clergy  by  Archbishop  Laud,  arriving  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
1634  ;  and  as  leader  founded,  with  a  little  company  of  exiles,  the  town  of  Concord, 
where  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church. 

In  1644  his  son,  Thomas  Bulkley,  came  to  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  where 
descendants  in  the  direct  line  have  ever  since  resided. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  after  receiving  a  substantial  education  and  taking  a  trip  to 
Europe  for  business,  study  and  pleasure,  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  paper,  forming  a  copartnership,  and  establishing 
the  firm  of  Cross,  Bulkley  &  Gookin.  Soon  after,  on  the  retirement  of  two 
members,  the  firm  became  Bulkley  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  eventually  by  subsequent 
changes  the  well  known  firm  of  Bulkley,  Dunton  &  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Bulkley's 
two  sons  are  at  present  members. 

In  1846  Mr.  Bulkley  married  Helen  Perry,  and  a  short  time  afterward  moved 
to  Brooklyn  Heights,  where  he  resided  some  thirty  years  and  until  the  time  of  his 
death.     He  died  July  7,  1882,  leaving  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 

In  addition  to  his  large  interests  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  he  was  identified 
with  several  important  industrial  and  financial  enterprises,  being  a  director  in  the 
John  Russell  Cutlery  Company,  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  Crocker  National 
Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Southport,  and  the  Standard  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  Bulkley  had  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  the  East,  and  the  position  maintained  by  him  during  his  long  and 
active  business  life,  was  one  of  sterling  integrity.  He  was  one  of  the  esteemed 
representatives  of  the  highest  type  of  the  honorable  and  successful  merchant. 
His  ambition  turned  in  no  way  toward  prominence  in  public  life,  his  home  and 
business  being  the  centre  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  positions  he  held  were  the 
indication  of  the  confidence  of  his  associates. 

Henry  Collins.  The  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  gentlemen,  which  we  had 
hoped  to  receive  in  time  to  read  on  this  occasion,  has  not  come  to  hand  in  time 
for  our  Annual  Report. 

Edwards  S.  Sanford,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  Society,  was  born 
in  Medway,  Mass.,  March  15th,  1817.  He  had  excellent  advantages  of  early 
education  and  was  prepared  for  college,  but  his  health  being  at  the  time  inadequate 
for  continued  close  study  he  went  early  into  active  business. 

In  September,  1842,  he  became  connected  with  the  Adams  Express  Company, 
of  which,  in  1857,  he  was  appointed  Vice-President  and  General  Superintendent, 
and  held  the  former  position  until  his  death,  but  resigned  that  of  Superintendent 
in  1866.  He  was  also  a  director  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and 
in  the  International  Telegraph  Company. 
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Prominent  in  New  York  commercial  circles,  thirty  years  ago  (says  a  sketch  of 
his  life  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle),  he  was  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and  wide 
experience,  coupled  with  high  social  culture. 

He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Grant  and  of  Secretary  Stanton,  and 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  was  appointed  by  the  latter  supervisor  of  telegrams 
and  military  censor  of  newspaper  dispatches  for  the  army,  with  the  rank  and  pay 
of  General,  but  the  pay  he  never  accepted.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865, 
Col.  Sanford  received  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier  general  for  faithful  services  in 
the  department  under  his  charge. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  a  permanent  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  a  liberal  director  and  supporter  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  besides  being  prominently  identified  with  several  of  our 
local  charitable  organizations. 

His  wife  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  State  Charities  Association. 
He  and  all  his  family  were  attendants  at  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  the 
pastor  of  which  Mr.  Sanford  was  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  relationship.  His 
generosity  and  large  heartedness  were  preeminently  his  distinguishing  traits  of 
character,  but  the  good  was  all  in  a  quiet  way,  and  with  manifest  desire  to  escape 
public  attention.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  while  never  holding 
office  or  being  particularly  prominent  in  the  political  sphere,  was  a  close  observer 
and  held  and  expressed  pronounced  opinions  of  men  and  measures.  Recently  he 
was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
locate  the  proposed  new  Federal  Building  in  this  city.  Mr.  Sanford  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  horses,  and  owned  and  delighted  in  the  culture  of  a  stock 
farm  in  Gravesend. 

He  died  Sept.  9,  1882,  aged  sixty-six  years,  of  apoplexy,  while  on  a  visit  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  N.  W.  T.  Hatch,  at  Glen  Olden,  Penn.  When  the  news  of 
his  death  was  received,  the  flags  on  various  public  buildings  were,  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  lowered  to  half  mast  in  token  of  respect.  The  funeral  took  place 
from  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  ;  Dr.  Storrs,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims, 
officiating.  Mr.  Sanford  left  a  wife  and  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both 
of  whom  are  married.  He  was  a  warm  generous  friend,  and  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


On  motion,  this  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
and  also  to  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report  issued  by  the  Society. 

The  terms  of  Messrs.  Henry  \V.  Slocum,  A.  S.  Barnes,  and  Ripley  Ropes  as 
Directors  having  expired,  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect,  by  ballot,  three  Directors, 
to  hold  office  for  four  years.  Messrs.  Henry  \V.  Slocum,  A.  S.  Barnes,  and  Ripley 
Ropes  were  re-elected,  and  their  election  duly  declared  by  the  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Tenney,  the  Chairman  was  authorized  to  request 
President  Porter  to  furnish  the  Society  with  a  copy  of  the  address  delivered  by 
him  December  4th,  1882. 

Adjourned. 

ALBERT    E.   LAMB, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Proceedings  and  Speeches 

AT   THE 

THIRD    ANNUAL    FESTIVAL, 

HELD 

December  21st,  1882, 

In  commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Third  Annual  Festival  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  Thursday  evening, 
December  21,  1882. 

The  previous  festivals  of  the  Society  have  been  given  in  these 
rooms,  and  their  admirable  appointments  and  accommodations 
added  not  a  little  to  the  success  of  the  entertainments. 

The  Reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room,  and  despite  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  two  hundred  and  seventy  members  of 
the  Society,  besides  invited  guests,  assembled,  with  that  punctuality 
peculiar  to  New  Englanders  when  the  announcement  of  a  banquet 
has  been  made. 

The  Art  Room  was  bright  and  cheerful  and  an  hour  was  pleas- 
antly passed  in  exchanging  greetings  and  in  depreciating,  as  usual, 
the  achievements  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.  The  lovers 
of  art  found  in  the  many  beautiful  paintings  which  adorned  the 
walls  much  to  gratify  an  appreciative  examination.  Conterno's 
band  and  orchestra  furnished  select  and  popular  music. 

At  six  o'clock  the  Assembly  Room  was  thrown  open,  and  all 
present  entered  and  took  their  allotted  seats  at  the  tables.  This 
room  was  tastefully  decorated.  Large-  American  flags,  linked  with 
tricolored  streamers  running  from  chandelier  to  chandelier,  were 
festooned  along  the  walls,  where  also  hung  the  flag  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  each  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  The  dinner  was  furnished  by  Delmonico  and  was  in 
quality,  variety  and  service,  excellent.  The  tables  were  profusely 
yet  tastefully  decorated  with  flowers  and  by  the  art  of  the  confec- 
tioner expressed  in  models  of  churches,  school-houses,  mills,  tunnels 
and  railroads,  symbols  of  the  power,  progress,  and  prosperity  of 
New  England. 
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At  the  guest's  table  were  seated,  on  the  left  of  the  President, 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  Hon.  W.  T.  Davis,  Hon.  A.  Q.  Keasbey, 
Hon.  Josiah  VV.  Fiske,  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  John  C.  McGuire, 
Esq.,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Hunter  ;  and  on  the  right,  Hon.  Noah 
Davis,  Col.  W.  F.  Vilas,  Henry  E.  Pierrepont,  Esq.,  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
and  Hon,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy. 


MENU. 


Oysters. 

Soups. 
Princess.  Craw  Fish. 

Side-dishes. 
Olives.  Timbales  a  la  Perigordine.  Celery. 

Fish. 
Salmon,  with  Parsley  Sauce.  Smelts  a  la  Tartar. 

Entrees. 

Boiled  Young  Turkeys  a  ITtalienne. 

Venison  Steak  a  la  Hussarde.  Terrapin  in  Cases  a  la  Newberg. 

Fillet  of  Beef  a  la  Bayonnaise. 

Sherbet. 
A  la  Regence. 

Roasts. 

Canvasbacks.  Quail. 

Salad. 

Vegetables. 
Green  Peas.  Beans.  Spinach. 

*  Sweetmeats. 
Paniers  Suitane.  Plum  Pudding,  with  Rum  Sauce.  Assorted  Cakes. 

Ices. 
Neapolitan.  Macaroon  Puffs 


Pyramids. 


Fruits     and     Dessert. 
Coffee. 
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ADDRESS   BY    HON.    B.    D.    SILLIMAN, 
President  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  :  Again  we  are  glad 
in  the  recurrence  of  this  anniversary  and  in  welcoming  one  an- 
other around  the  family  table.  We  greet  and  welcome  our 
kindred  who  are  with  us  from  other  parts  of  New  England — 
and  we  greet  and  welcome  the  "  strangers  that  are  within  our 
gates"  and  who  have  come  to  join  with  us  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  forefathers  from  whom  it  is  our  blessing  and 
our  boast  that  we  are  descended. 

We  are  no  less  proud  of  our  descent  from  our  foremothers. 
We  know  that  those  goodly  and  godly  dames  were  pre-emi- 
nently good,  gentle,  and  refined,  and  irresistibly  beautiful,  for 
such  are  their  daughters.  {Applause.)  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  peerless  specimens  of  the  manhood 
of  that  day — "  for  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  " — though, 
doubtless,  the  absolute  perfection  of  this  splendid  assemblage 
of  their  sons  can  only  be  the  result  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years  of  the  most  active  "  evolution."     (Laughter?) 

But  let  us  not  sing  all  our  paeans  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  Let 
us  also  remember  and  honor  the  Pilgrim  mothers.  According 
to  accepted  tradition  it  was  not  a  Pilgrim  father,  but  a  Pilgrim 
maiden,  fair  Mary  Chilton,  who  first  sprang  from  the  Mayflow- 
er s  boat  as  it  approached  the  rock.  She  married  John  Wins- 
low,  and  among  her  descendants  were  Copley,  the  great  painter, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  afterward  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in 
later  days  Admiral  Winsiow,  of  our  Navy,  who  in  the  U.  S. 
ship  Kearsarge  during  the  civil  war  captured  and  sunk  the  rebel 
frigate  Alabama,  which  had  been  fitted  out  in  England  to  prey 
upon  our  commerce. 

But  I  must  refrain  from  their  biographies  for  the  brief  hours 
forbid  more  than  a  passing  tribute  to  those  heroic  women,  who 
made  greater  sacrifices  and  suffered  greater  hardships  than  did 
the  men,  for  they  were  less  able  to  endure  them.  From  Delft 
to  Plymouth,  from  Plymouth  to  the  days  of  "  green  pastures 
and  still  waters,"  they  braved,  without  a  murmur,  cold  and 
tempests  and  famine  and  savage  war.  They  and  their  daugh- 
ters have  ever  made  pure,  beautiful,  and  happy,  the  homes  of 
New  England ;   and  their  nursery  and  fireside  teachings  and 
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moral  inculcations  have  done  more  than  all  other  teachings  to 
guide  their  sons  in  the  way  they  should  go.     (Applause?) 

Between  six  and  seven  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  they 
were  followed  by  the  Puritans,  among  whom  were  very  many 
persons  of  gentle  blood,  of  high  education  (graduates  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge)  and  of  large  means.  By  1640  they 
amounted  to  somewhat  over  twenty  thousand,  and  the  New 
England  people  thus  originating  have  so  increased  and  multi- 
plied that  their  descendants  now  number  (according  to  the  best 
estimate)  some  thirteen  millions,  constituting  a  quarter  part  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  over  the  whole  surface  of 
which  they  have  gone  forth,  and  the  institutions  of  which  they 
have  so  largely  created,  shaped,  and  influenced. 

History  has  no  record  of  any  little  group  of  men  who  have 
ever  so  indelibly  imprinted  on  succeeding  generations,  and  on 
millions  of  people,  their  own  characteristics  and  their  principles, 
or  who  have  acted  so  large  a  part  in  founding  such  a  vast  em- 
pire, so  powerful,  so  free,  and  of  such  high  civilization. 

Although  the  Pilgrims  numbered  but  one  hundred  and  ten 
(men,  women,  and  children)  who  came  by  the  Mayflower,  yet 
we  all  aim  and  contrive  to  trace  our  pedigree  on  the  father's  or 
mother's  side  to  them.  Who  can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  it 
was  from  Miles  Standish  (a  warrior  of  a  titled  race — by  descent, 
by  nature,  and  by  gallant  service  on  the  continent),  who  can 
doubt  that  from  him  our  illustrious  friend  General  Grant  and 
the  other  distinguished  generals  whom  I  see  before  me  inher- 
ited their  military  genius?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Hon.  ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  the  learned  Judge,  the  Counsellor,  the 
Mayor,  derived  their  blood,  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  their 
statesmanship,  through  their  mothers,  from  the  other  strong 
men  of  the  Mayflower  ?     {Applause?) 

Well  may  we  all  revere  the  pure,  brave,  and  wise  persons 
who,  in  the  cabin  of  that  little  ship,  framed  that  immortal  com- 
pact which  established  a  republic  in  America,  which  provided 
for  equal  laws,  equal  rights,  and  popular  suffrage.  They,  and 
the  Puritans  who  followed  them,  so  soon  as  they  had  built 
their  rude  dwellings,  built  also  their  churches  and  their  com- 
mon school-houses.  They  believed  in  God  and  sought  to 
establish  a  government  in  accordance  with  His  laws.  How 
fully,  how  wonderfully,  is  their  aim  accomplished  in  this  mighty 
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Republic,  where  the  people  are  absolutely  free — restrained  only 
by  such  laws  as  they  themselves  ordain.  Then,  too,  with  un- 
limited freedom  of  opinion  and  of  sect,  with  entire  tolerance  of 
atheism,  infidelity,  and  of  every  kind  of  false  doctrine,  heresy, 
and  schism,  with  no  connection  of  church  and  state,  with  no 
aid  from  government,  we  yet  find  that  while,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  increase  of  population  of 
the  United  States  has  been  a  little  over  eleven-fold,  the  in- 
crease of  churches  has  been  thirty-seven-fold  ;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  these  churches  were  then  as  one  to  seventeen  hundred 
of  the  people,  while  now  they  are  as  one  to  six  hundred  ; 
that  six  houses  of  Christian  worship  are  finished  somewhere 
in  the  United  States  each  working  day  of  the  year;  that 
$50,000,000  are  spent  yearly  on  objects  connected  with  them ; 
and  that  thirty-two  millions  of  Bibles  are  printed  and  distrib- 
uted annually."* 

Such  is  the  great  political  and  moral  aspect  of  this  nation  at 
this  day.     (Applause?) 

We  cannot  overrate  or  overvalue  the  forecast  of  our  New 
England  ancestors  in  providing  for  the  due  education  of  the 
people,  and  making  them  competent  for  self-government. 

Very  opposite  views  prevailed  at  that  time  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  popular  education.  Thus  in  1670  the  Commissioners  01 
Plantations  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  Colonies  several 
questions  relative  to  their  condition.  To  one  respecting  the 
means  of  education  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  replied,  "  One- 
fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Colony  is  laid  out  in  main- 
taining free  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children."  To  the 
same  question  Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  replied,  "  I 
thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools,  nor  printing,  and  I  hope 
we  .shall  not  have  these  hundred  years."  f  But  with  years  came 
change,  and  Virginia  now  cherishes  her  admirable  college,  and 
provides  for  her  free  schools. 

The  light  that  illuminates  all  parts  of  this  land,  and  which 
is  vital  to  our  national  existence,  emanates  from  the  common 
schools — the  legacy  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans.  In  our 
government  the  people  are  the  jurors  who  record  their  verdict 
annually  at  the  ballot-box.  For  the  integrity  of  their  verdicts 
we   must    rely  on    their   moral  training — for   the    intelligence 

*  Bishop  Huntington.  f  Amer.  Cyclop. 
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of  their  verdicts  we  must  rely  on  their  education  in  those 
schools. 

This  New  England  institution  of  Common  Schools  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States,  and 
since  the  rebellion  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States,  which  before  had  no  such  system,  have  in 
their  new  constitutions  provided  for  it,  and  such  schools  are 
now  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean — in  Mississippi,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
California  expended  last  year  in  support  of  her's  no  less  than 
$3,010,907. 

It  is  a  fact,  over  which  we  may  well  exult,  that  New  York, 
with  her  population  of  5,083,810,  expended  in  the  last  year  for 
the  support  of  her  common  schools  $10,464,010,  instructing 
1,662,120  children,  and  that  the  New  England  States,  with 
their  population  of  4,013,438,  expended  in  support  of  their's 
$9, 1 58,899.     (Applause?) 

It  is  this  "leveling  up  "  of  the  masses  that  constitutes  the 
strength  and  safety  of  the  nation.  We  have  no  lazzaroni,  no 
serfs,  no  peasants,  no  "  dangerous  classes."  The  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  doctrine  of  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  of  ele- 
mentary education  for  all  men,  and  of  popular  suffrage,  is  the 
safety-valve  which  renders  the  dynamite  harmless,  and  puts  an 
end  to  all  such  classes.  It  has  made  this  the  safest,  as  it  will 
be  the  most  enduring  of  governments,  if  the  moral  and  mental 
training  inculcated  by  the  Fathers  is  faithfully  continued. 
This  done,  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  enslave  this  people  as  it 
would  be  to  enchain  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  We  need  no 
revolutions  of  violence.  The  only  cause  for  civil  war  is  at  an 
end.  We  may  hope  that  the  ballot-box  will  henceforth  suffice 
to  right  all  wrongs.  No  misgovernment  can  gain  great  head- 
way. The  evil  and  the  correcting  ballot-box  are  never  far 
apart.     November  soon  comes  to  set  it  right.     (Applause?) 

Those  who  bode  evil  tell  us  that  "history  repeats  itself" — 
that  "history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example  " — and  that 
"like  causes  produce  like  effects" — and  hence  that  the  power 
of  vast  accumulated  wealth,  and  the  unbridled  ambition  of 
great  leaders,  may  destroy  our  government.  But  with  us  these 
maxims  have  no  force,  for  like  causes  cannot  here  "  produce 
like  effects."     The  conditions  will  be  radically  different.     At 
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no  time  on  the  other  side  the  sea  have  such  causes  acted  on 
people  who  exercised  universal  suffrage,  and  who  had,  as  with 
us,  been  made  by  early,  systematic  education,  competent  for 
it.  There,  too,  the  people  were  governed,  while  here  the 
people  govern. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  New  Englanders  wher- 
ever they  have  gone  have  carried  New  England,  her  institu- 
tions and  usages,  with  them.  Not  only  school-houses  and 
churches,  but  laws  (substantially  alike)  prohibiting  business, 
labor,  and  amusements,  on  Sunday,  exist  in  most,  if  not  in  all 
the  States,  and  among  them  in  Texas,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Ne- 
vada, as  well  as  in  the  older  States.  The  New  England 
''Thanksgiving  Day"  has  been  everywhere  adopted  (and,  of 
late  years,  by  the  National  Government).  Her  4<  Fast  Days," 
it  must  be  confessed,  did  not  take  so  well,  and  I  fear  that 
latterly  she  has  herself  become  somewhat  remiss  in  their  ob- 
servance.    (Laughter?) 

A  favorite  and  grave  imputation  made  by  her  enemies — 
strange  that  she  should  have  enemies — is  that  in  early  days 
the  Puritans  were  intolerant  in  matters  of  religion,  that  they 
persecuted  the  Quakers,  and  hung  witches  at  Salem  and  in 
neighboring  towns.  Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  these 
charges. 

These  worthy  critics  and  cynics  read  history  backward. 
They  denounce  the  generations  who  are  gone  as  though  their 
actions  should  be  judged,  not  by  the  lights  which  they  had, 
but  by  the  lights  of  the  present.  Their  censure  results,  too, 
from  ignorance  of  history  and  of  the  state  of  the  world  at  that 
time.  The  Puritans  came  from  a  land  where  toleration  was 
then  unknown.  They  had  been  reared  in  persecution.  They 
were  oppressed  in  every  way.  They  could  only  oppose  to  it 
their  high  principle,  indomitable  courage,  will,  tenacity,  and 
determination  to  maintain  among  themselves  their  own  relig- 
ious principles  and  convictions.  They  were  unavoidably  "the 
church  militant."  Their  austere  life,  and  their  creed,  were  the 
natural  recoil  from  the  opposite  errors  which  they  denounced. 
It  was  not  strange,  certainly,  at  that  time,  that  they  should,  at 
first,  repel  those  who  came  among  them  to  subvert  the  worship 
and  the  principles  for  which  they  had  left  their  homes  forever, 
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crossed  the  sea,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  wilderness. 
But  the  portion  of  the  so-called  "Quakers"  of  that  day,  with 
whom  the  trouble  arose,  were  in  no  respect  like  the  pure, 
peaceful,  and  honored  denomination  of  that  name  which 
exists  among  us.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  a  greater 
contrast.  Many  of  them  were  the  craziest  of  fanatics,  and 
were  they  here  to-day  acting  as  they  then  did,  would  be  at 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  police  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  Such  acts  as  invading  and  breaking  up  religious  meet- 
ings by  persons  with  blackened  faces,  or  in  grotesque  costume, 
and  exhibiting  themselves  in  the  public  streets  without  cloth- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  religion,  would  provoke  rough  treatment 
from  a  more  tolerant  race  than  the  Puritans  then  were.  That 
the  latter  may  have  erred  in  their  severity  is  both  natural  and 
probable. 

Those  who  acrimoniously  denounce  the  Puritans  for  hanging 
witches,  probably  suppose  that  they  were  the  first  people  who 
did  so.  They  do  not  know  that  a  belief  in  witchcraft  then, 
and  for  very  many  years  before,  prevailed  in  England  as  well 
as  on  the  Continent.  They  probably  do  not  know  that  the 
mandate  of  Moses  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live" 
was  early,  and  long,  and  faithfully,  obeyed,  and  that  in  the 
later  years,  under  the  bulls  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII  and  several 
of  his  successors,  it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  thousand 
were  put  to  death  (mostly  by  burning)  in  Germany  alone; 
vast  numbers  in  France,  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  in  England,  including  those  executed  under  acts  of 
Parliament,  no  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  perished  before. 
They,  probably,  do  not  know  that  the  statutes  against  witches 
which  had  been  enacted  by  Parliament,  were  not  repealed 
until  1736,  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  Salem  trials,  which 
were  in  1692.  The  latest  of  these  statutes  was  in  the  time 
of  James  I,  in  whose  reign  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  came 
to  this  county.  In  England  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
in  1665,  sentenced  Rose  Callender  and  Amy  Drury,  two  wid- 
ows, for  bewitching  seven  people,  two  carts,  and  a  chimney, 
and  for  turning  themselves  into  bees  and  mice,  and  on  the 
next  Sunday  after  they  were  hung  he  wrote  a  "  meditation  on 
the  mercy  of  God  in  preserving  us  from  the  malice  and  power 
of  evil  angels,"  and  cited  these  two  cases  as  proofs  of  such 
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mercy.*  Many  trials  for  witchcraft  were  had  in  England  long 
after  those  in  Salem  ;  and  in  1716  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter 
nine  years  old  were  hanged  for  selling  their  souls  to  the  devil 
and  raising  a  storm  by  pulling  off  their  stockings.  In  Scotland 
a  woman  was  hanged  in  1722  for  transforming  her  daughter 
into  a  pony  and  having  her  shod  by  the  devil ;  another  was 
hanged  in  Scotland  as  late  as  1792. 

In  Princess  Anne  County,  in  Virginia,  Grace  Sherwood  was 
tried  for  witchcraft  in  1706 — fourteen  years  after  the  Salem 
trials.  In  1684  a  woman  was  tried  in  Philadelphia  before 
William  Penn  for  bewitching  cows — and  in  South  Carolina  as 
late  as  17 12,  the  law  against  conjuration,  witchcraft  and  dealing 
with  evil  and  wicked  spirits  was  declared  to  be  in  force.  No 
doubt  the  Puritans  prosecuted  their  culprits  with  energy  (as  they 
did  everything  else),  but  their  action  was  ''according  to  law," 
and  required  by  law,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  belief 
of  the  period  among  enlightened  nations. 

There  was  certainly  scriptural  authority  enough  for  the  be- 
lief in  witches  on  which  the  edicts  of  the  church  against  them 
were  based.  The  creed  was  good  law  in  England,  not  only 
under  acts  of  Parliament,  but  at  Common  law,  for  we  find  that 
Sir  William  Blackstone  in  his  famous  Commentaries  {Book  IV., 
Ch.  4,  Sec.  6)  says : 

"  To  deny  the  possibility,  nay,  the  actual  existence  of 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the 
revealed  word  of  God  in  various  passages  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  and  the  thing  itself  is  a  truth  to 
which  every  nation  in  the  world  hath  in  its  turn  borne  testi- 
mony, either  by  examples  seemingly  well  attested,  or  by  pro- 
hibiting laws  which  at  least  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  com- 
merce with  evil  spirits." 

Now  be  it  remembered  that  these  words  of  the  great  com- 
mentator were  seventy-three  years  after  the  Salem  trials. 

I  believe  no  men  were  accused  of  witchcraft.  It  was  prac- 
tised exclusively  by  women — and  a  great  many  of  them  still 
bewitch,  though  anything  but  punishment  is  awarded  to  them 
now-a-days  for  so  doing.     {Laughter.) 

Doubtless  there  are  to-day  some  who,  holding  that  every 
word  in  the  scripture  is  to  be  taken  literally,  still  believe  in 
witchcraft.     Their  faith  is  aided  by  that  lingering  belief  in  the 

*  Amos. — "  Ruins  of  Time." 
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supernatural  which  is  common  to  almost  all  men,  and  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  most  gallant  officer  of  our  navy  whom  I 
once  asked  if  he  believed  in  ghosts.  He  replied  :  "  Not  at  all 
in  the  day-time,  but  at  night  I  have  my  doubts."    {Laughter.) 

It  certainly  is  not  strange  that  the  Puritans  in  1692,  with  the 
Bible  in  its  letter  as  their  creed,  basing  their  government  on  its 
words,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  belief  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  in  conformity  to  her  then  existing 
statutes — it  is  not  strange  that  they  prosecuted  the  reputed 
witches  as  they  did  other  reputed  malefactors. 

Later  years  brought  with  them  their  enlightenment,  and  no- 
where did  they  bring  it  sooner,  or  more  largely,  and  nowhere 
was  it  always  more  welcomed  than  in  New  England.  Her 
course,  moral  and  material  alike,  has  always  been  actively  pro- 
gressive. Nowhere  has  there  been  bolder  or  freer  inquiry. 
Nowhere  were  old  errors  of  doctrine,  whether  in  philosophy  or 
religion,  sooner  discarded,  and  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  there  at  this  day  more  untrammeled  opinion  on  every  sub- 
ject than  there.  Her  sons  are  not  a  sluggish  race  in  thought 
or  act.  In  letters,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  in  industry,  in  states- 
manship, in  peace,  in  war,  they  have  ever  been  in  the  front. 
{Applause.) 

So  far  from  being  narrow  in  their  notions  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Pilgrims  of  1620  would  be  thought  rigid  enough 
for  1882.  Now,  "Confession  is  good  for  the  soul"  and  on  this 
point  I  may  state,  in  strictest  confidence,  to  this  assemblage, 
that  it  appears  by  the  records  that  when  our  venerated  Pilgrim 
Fathers  fitted  out  The  Mayflower  for  their  voyage  they  pro- 
vided "  a  plentiful  allowance  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits,"  and 
that  after  they  arrived  here  Gov.  Winslow,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
who  was  to  follow  them,  advises  him,  among  other  things,  to 
see  that  his  beer  casks  are  well  hooped  with  iron  ;  and  more 
than  all,  the  great  and  good  John  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  Holland,  was  for  his  virtues  and  learning,  admitted 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  thereby  became 
entitled  to  half  a  tun  of  beer  every  month,  and  ten  gallons  of 
wine  every  three  months.  Let  us  assume  that  these  sinful 
supplies  were  used  only  for  "  medicinal  purposes."  {Laughter.) 

Gentlemen — I  am  taking  more  than  my  share  of  the  scanty 
hours.      In  what    I   have   said    I    have  mainly  fallen   into   a 
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follow  me  will,  I  doubt  not,  restore  you  to  a  better  frame. 
They  have  in  "  New  England"  a  goodly,  and  exhaustless  theme. 
Her  area  is  becoming  yearly  less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the 
immense  increase  of  our  national  territory,  but  she  becomes 
yearly  more  and  more  powerful  through  the  spread  of  her  prin- 
ciples and  examples,  while  over  the  remotest  regions  and 
wastest  places  of  the  continent  her  magnificent  universities 
shed  their  electric  light. 


The  CJiairman  : — We  had  expected  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  with  us  this  evening,  but  unhap- 
pily for  us,  official  duties  detain  him  in  Washington.  A  letter 
has  been  received  which  we  will  read. 

A.  E.  Lamb,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  thereupon 
read  the  following  letter: 

letter  from  president  arthur. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  14,  1882. 
My  dear  Mr.  Silliman  : 

I  am  again  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  prevented  by  official  en- 
gagements here  from  attending  the  Dinner  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  of  Brooklyn.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  be  able  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  Society,  but  it  seems 
quite  certain  now  that  my  duties  here  will  prevent  my  leaving 
Washington  at  that  time. 

I  beg  that,  as  President  of  the  Society,  you  will  express  my 
cordial  thanks  for  their  kind  invitation  and  my  regret  that  I 
cannot  accept  it. 

Thanking  you  for  your  own  kind  personal  expressions  and 
good  wishes,   I  am, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

CHESTER  A.ARTHUR. 
Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Esq., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Chairman  : — Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  for  a  toast, 

"The  President  of  the  United  States." 

This  toast  was  received  with  most  cordial  greeting  and  with 
great  applause. 

The  Chairman : — We  are,  I  fear,  to  suffer  a  grievous  disap- 
pointment. General  Grant  was  to  be  here.  An  unaccount- 
able mistake  has  occurred  in  the  arrangements  for  his  presence, 
but  if  telegrams,  expresses,  and  messengers,  can  avail,  we  will 
not  despair  of  his  coming  before  our  feast  is  at  an  end. 

Meantime,  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  toast.  It 
is  in  two  words.  What  a  history  do  those  words  embody ! 
Ah !  how  well  do  we  remember  when,  in  the  darkest  hour,  that 
name  came  forth  and  brought  us  light  ;  when  the  wisdom, 
firmness,  coolness,  vigor,  valor,  of  him  who  bears  it,  brought  to 
us  victory  and  peace,  and  saved  the  nation.  Let  us  drink  as 
our  toast, 

"General  Grant." 

The  toast  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and 
long-continued  applause,  the  assemblage  rising,  and  cheering  it 
to  the  echo. 

The  Chairman  : — Though  General  Grant  is  not  here  himself 
I  am  glad  to  mention  that  we  are  favored  with  the  presence  of 
COL.  VlLAS,  who  served  under  him  in  the  Western  Army. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  draw  upon  a  guest  at  sight  without 
previous  advice  of  the  draft,  but  I  venture  to  say  to  him  that 
we  shall  listen  with  eager  welcome  if  he  will  favor  us  with  a 
few  words  in  the  stead  of  his  great  commander. 


SPEECH   OF  COL.  W.  F.  VILAS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen ;  I  sacrifice  the  timorous 
strength  of  my  judgment  before  the  weak  courage  of  my 
inclinations,  when  I  rise  to  answer  the  call  of  your  distin- 
guished President,  for  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  I  am 
before  men  who  have  descended  from  New  England  parentage, 
and  who  have  been  bred  in  New  England  education.     But  I 
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am  here  charged  with  this  duty  under  the  call,  and  a  double 
trust — first,  because  every  guest  (and  especially  one  who  is  so 
honored  as  I  am  by  the  call)  must  obey  the  command  of  the 
President ;  and  second,  because  I  am  called  upon  as  a  comrade 
to  respond  to  the  honor  of  one  who  was  a  soldier — with  me, 
more  than  a  soldier,  the  general  whose  star  I  followed.  {Ap- 
plause.) And  we  cannot  forget — none  of  us  of  this  generation 
ever  will  forget — that  when  the  heavy  cloud  hung  darkest  over 
our  horizon,  the  first  flash  that  rent  it' and  opened  the  gap 
through  which  the  light  of  coming  victory  shone  flashed  from 
the  guns  of  Grant  at  Fort  Donelson.  {Loud  applause).  And 
we  cannot  forget  that  by  and  by,  after  renewed  struggles,  and 
greater  efforts,  when  at  last  he  was  placed  in  that  great  com- 
mand, where  so  many  had  gone  down  before  him — not  for  lack 
of  military  education,  not  for  want  of  patriotism,  not  for  want 
of  every  quality  of  soldierly  courage,  but  for  something  which 
God  gives  to  but  few — that  then,  upon  his  shoulders  our  free 
world  rested,  as  of  old  the  ancients  pictured  Atlas,  carrying 
the  globe  we  inhabit ;  and  that  by  and  by,  when  at  last  he 
stood  before  the  great  hero  of  the  Rebellion  and  received  his 
sword,  he  held  in  his  left  hand  the  first  victory,  and  in  his  right 
hand  the  last,  which  was  the  chain  within  which  he  bound  and 
strangled  the  rebellion  against  this  country.  (Cheers?)  And 
we  who  were  soldiers  remember  that  it  was  his  hand  in  which 
was  placed  the  holy  chalice  from  the  sacred  altar  of  our 
country,  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  hearts  of  this 
land ;  that  it  was  his  hand  which  poured  that  blood  upon  the 
flame  of  rebellion  to  extinguish  it — not  to  waste  it  on  the 
ground,  (Applause.)  And  we  remember  other  things  in  his 
history  which  I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  or  pass  upon,  but  I  will 
pass  on  to  the  one  title  which  does  him  the  greatest  honor. 
We  see  across  the  ocean  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  heaped 
with  honors  and  with  riches,  brought  near  to  the  royal  family 
if  not  put  almost  within  it.  We  see  the  recent  victorious  hero 
of  England's  army  over  the  Egyptians  made  a  peer,  ennobled 
as  they  ennoble  men,  and  enriched  with  abundance  of  riches. 
Our  General,  after  having  achieved  his  title  of  distinction,  after 
having  been  President  of  the  United  States,  has  now  sur- 
mounted the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.     {Great  cheering.)     Let  it  not  be  said  against 
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us  that  we  are  ungrateful.  We  are  not!  We  hold  that  that 
title  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  him  is  the  greatest  of  all 
he  has  earned,  and  he  stands  to-day  richer  in  the  possession  of 
that  title  than  he  would  be  with  all  the  titles  that  governments 
or  places  of  power  could  offer;  for  by  that  title  he  is  entitled 
to  the  grateful  love  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  is  poured 
out  upon  him.  {Applause})  I  have  said  enough  to  give  a  brief 
expression  to  the  sentiments  which  fill  the  hearts  of  all  soldiers 
who  fought  under  him.  I  can  neither  trust  myself  to  add 
more,  nor  does  the  occasion  demand  it.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention.     {Great  cheering.) 


The  Chairman : — Gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses  for  a  toast, 
"The  Pilgrims  in  Holland." 

We  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of  listening  on  this  theme  to 
a  learned  gentleman  whose  birth-place  and  home  are  Plymouth, 
hard  by  the  "  Rock."  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  personally 
intimate  with  Winslow,  and  Carver,  and  Brewster,  and  Stand- 
ish  {laughter),  but  his  ancestors  came  in  the  Mayflower  with 
them,  and  with  full  knowledge  and  filial  impulse,  he  will  dis- 
course of  their  home  in  Holland. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  HON.  WILLIAM  T. 
DAVIS,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

SPEECH   OF   HON.   WILLIAM    T.  DAVIS. 

Mr.  President : — I  remember  to  have  heard  at  one  of  our  lo- 
cal celebrations  the  toast  "  Plymouth  Rock — not  valuable  as  a 
rock  but  invaluable  as  a  relic."  I  suppose  the  same  sort  of 
value  attaches  to  myself  to-night,  and  that  I  owe  my  invitation 
only  to  the  fact  that  I  come  from  Plymouth,  the  home  of  the 
Pilgrims.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  left  Messrs.  Bradford  and 
Brewster,  and  Captain  Standish,  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
and  that  they  wish  to  be  remembered  to  their  children  here 
and  everywhere.  {Laughter.)  They  have  given  me  a  sort  of 
roving  commission  to  inquire  into  certain  things  which  they  do 
not  quite  understand.  They  know  about  the  city  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  because  they  captured  it  from  the  Dutch  and 
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made  Thomas  Willet,  one  of  their  number,  its  mayor.  They 
say,  too,  that  they  did  not  exhaust  the  Willet  stock,  as  Marinus 
Willet,  a  descendant,  held  the  same  position  a  century  and  a 
quarter  later.  They  do  not  comprehend,  however,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  City  of  Churches.  They  know  what  the  church  is, 
for  if  they  remember  aright,  they  once  had  a  little  unpleasant- 
ness with  it.  They  know,  too,  what  a  meeting-house  is  ;  but  a 
city  of  churches  puzzles  them  exceedingly.  {Laughter.)  They 
have  heard  about  your  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  wonder  whether, 
now  that  you  are  importing  all  the  curiosities  of  the  Old  World, 
the  great  bridge  they  read  so  much  about  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
{Laughter.)  And  the  blowing  up  of  Hell  Gate,  too- — for  so  they 
hear  it  called — is  a  matter  of  some  interest.  They  thought  it 
was  blown  up  some  time  ago,  and  have  an  impression  that  they 
furnished  some  of  the  powder.  They  have  a  suspicion  that  the 
City  of  Churches  may  have  had  something  to  with  its  revival. 
And,  finally,  they  are  anxious  to  learn  whether  your  mayor  is 
their  old  friend,  "  Lo,  the  poor  Indian."  {Laughter.)  But  you 
and  I  know  sir,  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  "  untutored  mind." 
I  am  making  diligent  inquiries  into  all  these  things,  and  proba- 
bly my  report  will  be  acted  upon  simultaneously  with  the 
reports  to  Congress  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the 
French  claims. 

Your  toast,  sir,  opens  a  field  as  yet  inadequately  explored. 
I  have  groped  in  it  with  others  by  the  aid  of  feeble  lights,  but 
my  explorations  have  been  sufficient  to  reveal  to  me  the  source 
of  those  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  side  by 
side  with  their  religious  faith  made  their  efforts  at  colonization 
effective  and  successful.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  boy  it 
was  for  a  time  the  common  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  the 
news  that  the  Dutch  had  taken  Holland.  It  was  not  until  I 
had  reached  mature  years,  and  learned  something  of  that  nation 
and  its  people,  that  I  comprehended  the  transcendental  mean- 
ing of  that  reply.  The  Dutch  have  taken  Holland,  and  in  a 
sense  applicable  to  no  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
By  neither  purchase  nor  arms,  by  neither  conquest  nor  treaty, 
by  no  usual  means  and  against  no  ordinary  foe,  they  have  made 
it  their  own.  With  the  weapons  of  a  resolute  spirit,  a  sublime 
patience,  an  indomitable  perseverence,  they  have  fought  against 
nature  herself,  and  the  batteries  hurled  against  them  were  the 
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waves  of  the  ocean  and  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.  Against 
these  they  have  conquered,  and  as  their  enemy  still  lurks  along 
their  dikes  seeking  some  cranny  or  crevasse  by  which  it  may 
enter  and  overpower  them,  they  repeat  the  Divine  command, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed."  Like  a  huge  coffer  dam,  its  very 
name  signifying  hollow  land,  Holland  stands  to-day  a  castle  in 
the  sea,  as  much  the  creation  of  man  as  those  mighty  coral 
reefs  which  rise  in  mid-ocean  and  in  process  of  time  become 
islands,  and  perhaps  continents,  are  the  handiwork  of  the  in- 
sect whose  name  they  bear.     (Applause?) 

These  were  the  people  among  whom,  by  the  inscrutable  wis- 
dom of  Providence,  the  Pilgrims  were  sent  to  serve  their 
twelve  years'  probation  before  the  great  work  of  their  lives 
began.  They  left  England  simply  religious  devotees  ;  they  left 
Holland  trained,  disciplined,  practical  men.  They  crossed  the 
German  Ocean  in  1608,  full  of  religious  faith  and  trust  in  God- 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1620  equally  full  of  self-reliance 
and  trust  in  themselves.  They  left  their  English  homes  bound 
together,  it  is  true,  by  the  bond  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
love,  but  still  recognising  the  distinctions  of  social  and  civil 
rank.  Their  life  in  Holland  under  the  pressure  of  common  ne- 
cessities, of  common  burdens,  and  at  last  of  a  common  des- 
tiny, moulded  them  into  a  community  in  which  equality  of 
rights  and  power  became  the  recognized  law.  Without  this 
period  of  probation  their  efforts  at  colonization  would  have 
been  a  failure,  or  if  not  a  failure  would  have  planted  the  seed 
of  an  autocratic  government  on  these  shores,  from  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  majestic  tree  could  have  sprung  under 
which  are  now  gathered  in  our  land  fifty  millions  of  liberty- 
loving  and  liberty-enjoying  men.  {Applause?)  In  illustration  of 
this  statement,  look  at  the  different  methods  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonies.  The  one  was  simple  and  demo- 
cratic from  the  start,  the  whole  body  having  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  the  governor  and  assistants  and  in  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  ;  the  other  was  fresh  from  the  ways  of  royalty,  a  colony 
composed  of  a  few  active,  intelligent,  cultured  men,  with  a  larger 
number  of  laborers  and  artisans  recruited  for  the  service,  the 
whole  wanting  in  homogenity,  unequal  in  rank  and  station, 
choosing  their  assistants  only  by  a  popular  vote,  while  the  assist- 
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ants  chose  the  governor,  and  the  governor  and  the  assistants 
made  the  laws.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  everlasting  honor 
and  glory  of  the  Pilgrims,  that  when  the  colony  of  Winthrop 
landed  at  Boston  1500  strong,  with  every  probability,  according 
to  the  ordinary  judgments  of  men,  of  absorbing  and  overwhelm- 
ing that  weak  and  feeble  settlement  which  during  ten  years  had 
been  struggling  for  existence  against  privation  and  hardship 
and  disease  and  death  in  the  wilderness  of  Plymouth,  only 
forty  miles  away,  they  not  only  preserved  their  identity  but 
impregnated  their  sister  colony  with  liberal  ideas  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  leavened  the  whole  lump  with  the  leaven  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  laws.     (Applause?) 

But,  sir,  I  can  do  no  more  than  hint  at  those  practical  ele- 
ments of  the  Pilgrim  character  which  a  residence  in  Holland 
developed  and  matured.  Let  me  suggest  only  a  single  further 
illustration.  At  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years'  term  of  their 
contract  with  the  merchant  adventurers  of  London,  under 
whose  auspices  and  by  whose  aid  their  emigration  was  accom- 
plished, the  Pilgrims  found  themselves  in  debt  to  the  adven- 
turers and  others  to  the  amount  of  ,£2,400.  Picture  if  you  can 
this  feeble  colony  of  men,  women,  and  children,  less  than  300 
strong,  surrounded  by  savages  and  the  forest,  sheltered  by 
thatched  huts  from  the  winter's  cold,  insufficiently  clothed  and 
fed,  mourning  over  the  graves  of  their  husbands  and  wives  and 
parents  and  children,  with  crops  inadequate  to  their  support, 
borrowing  money  in  England  at  fifty  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  burdened  with  a  debt 
larger  per  capita  than  our  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Tell  me,  how  soon  did  dread  despair  settle  down  on  their 
hearts?  How  soon  did  they  yield  to  the  menace  of  starvation 
and  death  ?  In  how  many  months  or  weeks  or  days  was  the 
settlement  of  New  England  abandoned,  and  the  wilderness 
which  had  been  cheered  for  a  season  by  the  light  of  civilization, 
again  overshadowed  by  the  cloud  of  barbarism  ?  Open  the 
book  of  history  and  learn  how  different  was  their  fate.  In  this 
critical  period,  the  very  turning  point  of  their  enterprise,  when 
merely  worldly  men  would  have  faltered,  and  merely  religious 
men  would  have  abandoned  themselves  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
eight  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colony,  Bradford,  Brewster, 
VVinslow,  Standish,  Howland,  Alden,  Allerton  and  Prince,  im- 
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bued  with  a  trust  in  God  and  a  trust  in  themselves,  joined  with 
Beauchamp,  Shirley,  Andrews  and  Hatherly,  four  of  their 
friends  in  England,  and  assumed  the  debt,  giving  their  notes 
payable  in  nine  annual  installments.  {Applause.)  But  do  you 
ask  how  they  could  pay  their  notes  without  wealth  or  surplus 
products  of  their  labor  ?  Their  Dutch  ingenuity  and  shrewdness 
were  not  at  fault ;  they  took  from  the  colony  its  trading  rights 
with  the  Indians  as  security.  But  do  you  ask  again  how  they 
could  trade  without  some  circulating  medium  for  their  barter 
and  sale?  They  were  still  masters  of  the  situation.  They  taught 
the  natives  the  use  of  wampum,  then  only  known  to  a  few, 
and  from  the  shell  of  the  quahaug  on  the  shore  they  manufac- 
tured their  currency,  and  by  its  use  carried  on  so  successful  a 
trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  purchase  of  furs  and  other  com- 
modities as  within  the  prescribed  time  to  liquidate  the  debt 
and  secure  to  the  colony  its  houses  and  lands.  No  legal-ten- 
der scheme  of  our  day  has  been  so  bold  in  conception  and  so 
effective  in  operation  as  that  devised  by  our  fathers,  which 
with  the  shells  of  the  shore  paid  off  our  first  national  debt  and 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  the  material  prosperity  of 
New  England.  {Applause.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  specimen  of 
this  Pilgrim  currency,  strung  precisely  as  it  was  used  250  years 
ago,  the  purple  alternating  with  the  white  and  double  its  value, 
the  whole  rated  at  five  shillings  per  yard.  Modern  financiers, 
raking  only  beneath  the  surface  of  history,  talk  glibly  of  gold  as 
the  traditional  money  of  our  fathers ;  but  if  they  dig  deeper 
they  will  find  the  wampum  of  the  Pilgrims  lying  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  national  wealth.  The  Pilgrim  mint  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  and  if  in  some  future  war  the  sensibilities  of 
these  worshippers  of  tradition  and  precedent  are  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  reproduction  of  stamped  legal-tender  paper, 
our  mills  can  easily  be  put  in  operation  and  furnish  them  with 
all  the  traditional  money  they  need. 

I  have  in  these  few  words  suggested  that  the  Pilgrims  were 
something  more  than  merely  religious  men.  A  religious  spirit 
was  the  foundation  of  their  character,  but  they  built  on  it  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Holland  a  structure  as  marked  as  the 
foundation  itself.  At  every  step  in  their  history  the  hand  of 
Providence  seems  to  have  guided  them,  but  at  no  stage  of  their 
career  do  we  see  that  guiding  hand  more  conspicuously  shown 
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than  in  their  emigration  to  Holland  and  in  the  training  and 
discipline  they  underwent  during  their  twelve  years'  residence 
among  its  people.  Let  me  give  as  a  supplement  to  your  sen- 
timent, "  Holland,  the  school  of  the  Pilgrims."     (Applause?) 

The  Chairman : — Our  next  regular  toast  is, 

"The  New  England  Creed.— Her  Doctrines  are 
Known  by  Her  Deeds." 

I  have  no  need  to  introduce  to  you  our  silver-tongued  friend, 
who  will  speak  to  this  toast.  A  descendant  of  New  England, 
he  is  imbued  with  her  doctrines,  and  has,  alike  in  peace  and 
war,  borne  a  brave  part  in  her  deeds.  We  shall  gladly  listen 
to  General  Woodford. 

SPEECH   OF   HON.  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  : 
It  is  just  possible  that,  speaking  in  your  behalf,  I  may  give  our 
friend  from  Plymouth  Rock  some  of  the  information  that  he 
seeks.  Our  Mayor  is  not  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  but  Low,  the 
son  of  the  rich  Chinee.  (Laughter.)  And  as  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  wampum,  our  New  England  friends  may  still  keep  their 
belief  in  hard  money,  for  the  same  thing  followed  the  wampum 
then,  that  would  follow  the  fiat  currency  now.  The  Indians 
who  knew  nothing,  took  it,  and  the  Yankees  who  knew  all, 
parted  with  it ;  and  when  the  trade  was  completed,  the 
Indians  had  all  the  wampum,  and  the  Yankees  had  all  the 
furs.     (Laughter.) 

The  New  England  creed,  and  the  New  England  doctrine ! 
Creed  is  belief,  doctrine  is  teaching.  What  New  England 
believed,  New  England  bravely  taught,  and  what  New  England 
taught,  New  England  has  always  loyally  lived  up  to. 

In  what  did  New  England  believe? 

First  and  foremost  she  believed  in  men.  She  recognized 
that  it  was  for  man  that  labor  had  wrought,  that  science  had 
taught,  that  art  had  cultured,  and  that  Christ  had  died.  When 
the  Puritan  stood  covered  before  the  king,  it  was  because  he 
believed  that  the  Puritan  hat  covered  an  embryo  State,  and 
that  man  was  greater  than  king  or  throne. 
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New  England  believing  in  man,  believed  in  liberty  for  man. 
True,  she  passed  her  blue  laws;  true,  she  burned  her  witches; 
but  through  all  her  doings  there  ran  this  current  of  her 
better  thought;  and  just  as  the  stream,  muddy  at  its  source, 
grows  brighter  and  fresher  in  its  course,  so  New  England 
thought  at  last  ran  clear,  so  her  thought  is  free  to-day,  and 
man  is  free  among  New  England  hills,  and  under  New  England 
laws,  as  he  is  free  nowhere  else  on  earth.  New  England  believed 
in  men  and  liberty  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  when  on  the  shore 
of  that  far  island  on  the  southern  coast,  one  of  New  England's 
sons  lay  buried  with  the  dusky  men  he  led — for  they  "  buried 
Shaw  with  his  niggers"  at  Fort  Wagner — Shaw  still  repre- 
sented New  England,  and  the  New  England  idea  of  manhood 
and  liberty.     (Applause}) 

But  New  England  not  only  believed  in  men — she  not  only 
believed  in  liberty  for  men,  but  she  believed  in  liberty  that 
was  regulated  by  law.  She  recognized  the  doctrine  of  responsi- 
bility. She  recognizes  forever  the  doctrine  of  penalty.  She 
teaches  that,  saint  or  sinner,  if  a  man  puts  his  finger  in  the  fire 
it  will  be  burned ;  that  free  or  slave,  if  the  State  err  against 
justice,  the  State  will  suffer.  Thus  she  taught  this  final  truth 
that  penalty  follows  the  violation  of  law,  and  that  the  truest 
liberty,  is  the  liberty  that  recognizes  the  rights  of  others,  and 
bows  to  the  sanctity  of  law.     {Applause.) 

And  so  New  England  logically  believed  in  work.  Her 
founders  came  and  they  built  the  new  State  in  the  shadow 
of  the  old  New  England  forest,  and  on  the  hard  soil  of  old 
New  England  rock.  But  with  work  of  brain  and  hand,  New 
England  has  made  an  Eden  out  of  rock  and  wilderness. 

More  than  this  she  believed  in  education.  The  clergymen, 
who  gathered  their  poor  three  hundred  books,  and  founded 
Yale  College,  and  those  who  founded  Harvard,  were  the  same 
men  that  built  the  common  school.  Thus  she  educated  her 
children  through  and  through. 

More  than  this,  recognizing  manhood,  recognizing  liberty, 
recognizing  responsibility,  believing  in  work,  believing  in  edu- 
cation, New  England  believed  in  self  government,  and  she  laid 
the  Town  meeting,  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. The  pendulum  has  swung  far,  but  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
that  this  original  New  England  idea  is  the  only  seed  corn  from 
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which  good  government  can  come  in  a  free  State — the  Town 
meeting.  I  would  that  we  could  go  back  here  in  our  own 
loved  city  of  Brooklyn  to  the  idea  of  the  Town  meeting,  and 
have  just  what  government,  and  no  better  government  than 
we  are  fit  for  and  capable  of  giving  to  ourselves.    (Applause?) 

New  England  believed  that  the  public  service  is  for  the 
public  good,  and  not  for  the  party,  or  for  the  politician. 

She  believed,  and  this  crowned  New  England  belief — New 
England  believed  earnestly,  manfully,  loyally,  in  the  divine 
duty  of  believing.  She  recognized  that  faith  underlies  human 
effort.  She  recognized  that  there  is  a  Divine  Power  above; 
she  recognized  that  there  is  an  eternal  hereafter.  She 
believed  that  no  man  does  a  great  work  unless  he  is  energized 
and  impelled  by  the  tremendous  power  of  an  absolute  belief ; 
and  so  New  England  crowned  all  her  creed  with  that  sublime, 
that  holiest,  that  highest  attitude  of  man,  belief  in  what  is 
above,  belief  in  what  is  beyond,  and  in  this  belief  New  England 
has  gone  forth  and  conquered  the  thought  and  culture,  and 
compelled  the  progress  of  our  people.     (Applause?) 


The  Chairman : — Let  us  fill  our  glasses  for  the  next  regular 
toast, 

"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  an  Important  Step  in 
the  Evolution  of  Man." 

Our  honored  friend  who  is  to  expound  this  text,  is  at  once, 
witness  and  advocate.  He  is  a  strong  case  of  individual 
evolution.  It  seems  the  other  day  that  my  young  friend,  with 
Excelsior  as  his  motto,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, — he  was  quickly 
at  its  head;  thence  he  marched  to  Washington,  and  became 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States;  soon  he  conducted 
the  defense  on  the  famed  impeachment  of  President  Johnson; 
we  next  behold  him  representing  our  government  at  Geneva 
before  the  council  which  determined  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Great  Britain  growing  out  of  the  rebellion  ;  again, 
he  led  in  the  great  and  vital  case  which  was  to  determine  by  the 
Electoral  Commission  as  to  the  election  of  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  soon  thereafter  he  became  the  Secretary 
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of  State.  These  would  seem  pinnacles  enough — and  high 
enough  but — still  Excelsior,  soaring  above  the  highest  peak  to 
a  higher  peak,  he  now  appears  before  this  august  assembly,  and 
will  discourse  to  us  to-night,  not  on  individual  evolution,  but 
on  the  evolution  of  the  race  of  man.  Gentlemen,  I  need  not 
introduce  to  you  our  friend,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts. 


SPEECH   OF   HON.  WILLIAM   M.  EVARTS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  in 
Brooklyn  :  The  first,  perhaps  the  necessary,  emotion  of  a  citizen 
of  New  York,  your  neighbor  across  the  river,  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  eating  New  England  dinners  there,  and  hear- 
ing and  making  New  England  dinner  speeches  there,  is  to 
compare  in  his  own  mind,  and  if  he  find  that  the  result  of  that 
comparison  is  consonant  with  politeness,  to  declare  to  you 
how,  in  this  comparison,  you  stand.  In  the  first  place  you 
surpass  us  always  in  the  breadth  and  the  splendor  of  your 
accommodations  in  this  hall,  in  the  numbers  that  you  collect, 
and  in  the  individual  superiority  of  every  one  of  you  {laughter) 
— and  in  the  individual  superiority  of  every  one  of  you — to 
each  other.  {Laughter.)  And  then  as  we  seek  from  your  citizens 
our  favorite  speakers,  and  you  from  ours  your  favorite  speakers, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  you  have  better  speeches  than  we 
have.  {Laughter).  When  Milton,  the  great  Puritan  poet,  the 
greatest  epic  poet  of  the  English  tongue,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  days,  sought  inspiration  from  his  muse,  among 
his  invocations  was  this:  "What  is  low,  raise  and  support."' 
{Great  laughter).  That,  without  being  poets,  simply  by  being 
Puritans,  you  have  done  here  in  Brooklyn.  {Laughter.)  But  I 
ought  to  warn  you  that  though  the  muse  answered  this  prayer, 
the  result  was  "  Paradise  Lost."  {Great  laughter.)  God  forbid 
that  any  such  sad  disaster  should  come  from  your  magnificent 
experiment.     {Applause). 

This,  your  toast,  has  a  tinge  of  the  new  philosophy  in 
it,  and  to  that  it  owes  its  modesty.  I  have  never  known  before 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  Pilgrims  themselves,  and 
the  Pilgrims'  descendants  put  only  as  a  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  human  race.  We  have  always  thought  that  they  were, 
and  were  ever  to  continue  to  be,  the  culmination  of  the  human 
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race.  {Laughter?)  Neither  is  there,  it  seem  to  me,  in  this  side 
glance  a*-  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  our  race,  anything  to 
encourage  ancestral  pride,  or  the  worship  of  ancestors,  which  is 
the  principal  business  of  the  New  England  Society.  {Laughter?) 
Humility  in  regard  to  our  ancestors,  pride  in  ourselves,  and 
hope  in  our  posterity,  is  the  gospel  of  the  science  of  evolution. 
{Laughter?)  It  was  fortunate  Mr.  President,  as  I  think,  for  us, 
that  this  work  of  art  before  me  which  is  intended  to  contrast 
the  day  of  the  landing,  and  the  growth  of  our  magnificent 
progress,  was  not  strictly  true ;  because  if,  when  they  had  built 
their  block  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  had  been  a  train 
with  steam  up  at  the  bottom,  they  would  have  all  taken  the 
first  train.  {Laughter.)  This  teaches  us  that  man  is  greater 
than  his  circumstances,  and  that  the  New  England  people, 
having  no  circumstances  at  all,  were  greater  proportionally  than 
any  men  that  ever  lived.     {Laughter?) 

Now,  undoubtedly,  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  motives, 
the  acts,  and  the  consequences  were,  and  are  and  always  will  be 
so  rated  and  admired,  an  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
our  race ;  and  what  was  that  step  looked  at  in  this  serious, 
philosophical  and  historical  aspect?  it  was  precisely  this:  that, 
from  motives  of  moral  and  intellectual  superiority,  in  the 
highest  civilization  that  Europe  and  England  had  reached, 
they  deliberately  determined  that  when  the  institutions  which 
had  brought  up  the  race  to  that  degree  of  refinement  and  of 
power,  were  now  trampling  upon  and  oppressing  the  manhood, 
the  religion,  the  conscience,  and  the  duty  of  the  people,  they 
would  do  what  never  had  been  done  before  under  like  impulse 
— they  would  leave  behind  everything  that  was  desirable  in  the 
circumstances  of  life,  and  would  see  what  they  could  do  across 
the  sea,  alone  with  God  and  nature.  This  was  a  sublime 
transaction.  Many  derided  it  as  the  mere  wildness  of  fanati- 
cism, and  expected  it  to  go  out  as  a  candle  in  the  desert  without 
hope,  leaving  nothing  but  a  warning  against  these  extravagant 
pretensions  that  man  was  greater  than  kings  and  than  churches, 
and  that  if  a  new  community  could  once  be  built  up,  and  eman- 
cipated from  these  oppressions,  it  would  be  an  example  that 
the  world  would  never  let  die.  It  would  be  that  prime  and 
great  experiment,  never  before  capable  of  trial ;  and,  if  they 
had  but  the  strong  wills,  and  stout  hearts,  and  the  sublime  faith, 
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that  they  could  cross  the  sea,  and  upon  the  desert  and  unpeo- 
pled shore*  could  build  up  such  a  community,  it  would  indeed 
be  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  race.     (Applause?) 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  political  wisdom  our  ancestors 
learned  was  this — that  as  numbers  were  to  increase,  as  territory 
was  to  enlarge,  as  vast  and  varied  interests  were  to  show  them- 
selves in  different  communities  dispersed  over  this  continent, 
they  would  take  care  that  the  original  and  principal  idea — that 
is  manhood  and  its  independence — should  never  be  choked  or 
overgrown  by  extensive  power,  and  to  that  defence  of  manhood 
as  superior  to  every  form  of  government,  do  we  owe  this  great 
conception  of  a  nation — that,  in  its  structure,  there  shall  be  con- 
cert in  what  is  common,  without  confusion  of  what  is  local  and 
separate.  {Applause?)  And  to  that  one  idea  which  is  the  next 
political  step  in  evolution  from  the  defence  of  manhood — that 
is,  the  defence  of  local  communities — we  owe  it  that  this 
government  is  the  greatest  and  the  strongest  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  safest  against  its  own  aggregate  powers  in  their 
tendency  to  crush  individual  independence  under  the  guise  of 
national  strength.  (Applause?)  We  are  told  that  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Mayflower  was  composed  the  first  written  constitution 
of  a  political  State.  Now  it  is  my  duty  to  say,  in  the  truth  of 
history,  that  that  first  meeting  had  something  at  least  of  the 
notion  of  a  packed  convention,  for  nobody  was  allowed  to  go 
ashore  until  he  had  signed  the  constitution.     (Laughter?) 

Well,  there  was  another  thing  that  the  Pilgrims  did  not  mean 
to  have  quenched  or  put  out  of  sight  or  out  of  mind  of  this 
country,  and  that  was  the  liberty,  not  of  emigration,  but  of 
migration  over  this  continent.  They  had  found  that  that  was 
their  step  to  begin  their  new  fabric  of  human  institutions,  by 
laying  aside  all  that  would  check  or  hinder  their  growth,  and 
starting  afresh  ;  they  determined  that  there  should  be  that 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  descendants  for  all  time  by 
securing  this  continent  for  the  liberty  of  removal  to  any  part 
they  thought  fit.  See  what  a  wonderful  result  has  come  from 
this.  I  have  traced  the  liberty  of  the  citizen ;  I  have  traced 
the  magnificent  proportions  of  our  government,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age  in  England  (ap- 
plause), has  pronounced  the  greatest  fabric  of  government  that 
ever  was  struck  out  at  a  blow  by  the  human  mind.     Now  let 
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me  ask  your  attention  to  the  happy  circumstances  that  have 
brought  out  in  great  relief  the  working  of  this  liberty  of  migra- 
tion. As  the  necessity  of  our  success  was  that  we  should  be 
planted  in  a  sterile  soil,  and  in  a  rigorous  climate,  where,  though 
vegetables  would  not  grow  and  be  hardy,  men  would,  it  was 
necessary  that  we  should  have  some  way  higher  than  ours  that 
should  keep  us  from  settling  down  into  the  softer  climate  of 
the  South  ;  and  that  was  a  moral  element.  There  was  no  power 
that  could  stop  us ;  we  could  not  but  be  influenced  by  the 
seductive  attractions,  the  rich  soil,  and  genial  clime.  But 
Providence  introduced  upon  this  continent  a  moral  element 
that  should  operate  upon  us  with  what  the  philosophers  call 
the  attraction  of  repulsion.  Slavery  manned  the  coast  from 
New  York  City  down  to  the  Gulf,  and  kept  our  liberty  loving 
men  from  venturing  within  its  precincts;  and  then  our  path 
shot  across  it,  in  the  line  of  energy  and  activity,  of  the  exten- 
sion of  New  England  influences,  of  climate,  if  not  of  soil.  And 
mark  the  wonderful  Providence,  that  just  as  soon  as  this  line 
of  New  England  settlement  had  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
slavery  was  destroyed,  and  all  the  country  is  now  open,  without 
any  attraction  of  repulsion,  and  safely  open  to  be  occupied  by 
New  England  men,  New  England  institutions,  and  New  England 
ideas.  {Applause.)  When  we  came  to  the  great  struggle  by  which 
our  institutions  were  to  be  tried,  were  these  New  England  ideas 
sufficient  for  us?  It  is  said  by  philosophers  that  at  every 
critical  stage  of  a  nation's  growth  a  resort  must  be  had  for 
vigor  and  for  strength,  to  the  original  principles  on  which  the 
nation  is  founded.  And  why?  Because  in  growth  only  the 
strength  that  comes  from  the  roots  will  make  the  structure 
stronger.  We  may  have  props  from  outside  that  hold  up  and 
guard  and  defend,  but  they  are  but  temporary,  and  they  may 
be  destructive.  When  we  came  to  this  great  struggle  and  the 
question  was  raised  of  manhood,  although  it  was  over  abject 
and  feeble  masses  of  humanity,  that  were  foreign  to  us  in  race, 
separated  from  us  by  the  width  of  the  world  in  their  character 
and  in  their  conduct,  race,  color  and  servile  condition,  and  were, 
nevertheless,  now  made  the  battle  field  for  man  against  institu- 
tions, New  England  people,  and  their  successors,  in  race,  in 
blood,  in  influence,  were  ready  to  fight  that  battle  over  the 
black  slave,  and  fight  it  once  for  all.   {Applause.)    So  to,  on  this 
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question  of  a  national  government — that  should  have  accorded 
to  it  only  what  belonged  to  the  common  interest,  and  should 
leave  domestic  institutions  in  care  of  the  population  that  were 
affected  by  them — that  idea  we  understood  and  seized  ;  and 
when  the  pretence  was,  that  a  nation  thus  constituted  could  not 
meet  the  stress  and  trial  of  civil  war,  we  dared  to  try  that  con- 
clusion, and  allowed  no  man  to  say  that  this  great  principle  of 
government  was  not  capable  of  extension  over  as  large  an  area 
of  the  earth's  surface  as  the  Providence  of  God  should  give  to 
our  keeping.     {Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  blood  of  the  New  England  fathers,  still 
flowing  in  their  descendants,  has  before  it  the  problem  of  our 
day,  and  that  is  whether  these  great  ideas  of  man  and  of 
government,  for  our  protection  and  growth,  are  capable  of 
adjustment  to  the  condition  of  things  about  us.  They  were 
framed,  they  were  strengthened  in  a  sparse  population,  in  a 
poor  country,  among  a  frugal  people ;  and  we  now  have  a  vast 
domain,  an  immense  population,  great  wealth,  and  a  most 
strenuous  and  widely  dispersed  personal  strength  and  manhood, 
with  all  its  ambitions  and  all  its  strifes;  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  can  apply  these  great  principles  and  maintain  them, 
against  not  only  kings  and  priests  and  churches — for  that  we 
have  proved — but  against  all  the  usurpations  of  banded  power 
that  the  circumstances  of  political  organization  may  create  in 
our  midst.  {Applause.)  It  is  nothing  for  us  if  we  have  eman- 
cipated ourselves,  and  have  reaped  these  great  fruits  of  our  free- 
dom by  ridding  ourselves  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  world, 
if  we  are  to  breed  in  ourselves,  under  the  invariable  elements 
of  human  nature,  combinations  that  are  really  to  defeat,  and 
to  defraud  the  freedom  of  the  citizen,  and  merely  prove  that 
prosperity,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  numbers  have  provided 
for  us  a  danger  and  a  foe,  to  cope  with  which  we  are  unequal. 

I  remember  a  famous  platform  orator  in  early  Republican 
times,  used  to  amuse  his  audience  with  an  anecdote  which  he 
told  of  his  own  early  experience.  He  was  a  poor  lad  living 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Utica,  then  a  great  city,  since 
a  greater  one  {applause),  and  he  used  to  trudge  in  when  he  had 
occasion  this  weary  way.  A  benevolent  gentleman  riding 
alone  in  his  sleigh  invited  him  to  ride,  and  the  boy  of  fifteen 
had  great   satisfaction   in   accepting  the  invitation.     Familiar 
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himself  with  the  management  of  horses,  and  the  driving  of 
sleighs,  it  struck  him  that  this  old  gentlemen  did  not  get  along 
with  his  team  as  well  as  he  might,  and  after  a  while  he  intimated 
to  him  that  if  he  were  fatigued  he  would  relieve  him,  and  drive 
into  Utica.  "  Young  man,"  said  his  mentor,  "  there  is  one  lesson 
that  you  might  as  well  learn  thus  early  in  life,  as  it  will  save  you 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  is  that  a  permission  to  ride, 
is  not  an  invitation  to  drive."  {Laughter.)  And  now  in  the 
vast  structure  of  the  civil  government  of  this  great  nation  it 
should  be  understood  that  a  permission  to  ride  in  the  custom 
house  or  in  the  post  office,  at  the  public  expense,  is  not  an 
invitation  to  drive  the  car  of  the  Government,  or  steer  the  ship 
of  State.     {Great  applause.) 


The  Chairman  : — Our  next  toast  is, 

"The  Compact  on  'The  Mayflower.' — a  good  beginning 
for  Law,  Order  and  Liberty." 

The  administration  of  law,  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
thereby  of  liberty,  have  long  been  largely  confided  by  the 
people  to  the  eminent  judge  who  will  speak  to-night,  of  the 
compact  made  by  the  Pilgrims  before  they  landed  from  the 
Mayflower.  We  shall  listen  with  profound  respect  and  deep 
interest  to  what  he  may  say  on  the  subject.  I  have  honor  of 
introducing  the  HON.  NOAH  Davis. 

SPEECH    OF   HON.  NOAH   DAVIS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  It  was  an  act  of  hardihood 
on  my  part  to  accept  an  invitation,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
the  making  of  public  speeches,  to  speak  at  all  in  Brooklyn — a 
city  where  oratory  is  indigenous  to  the  soil,  where  eloquence 
of  unsurpassed  power  is  found  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar,  and 
in  public  life,  and  is  kept  in  its  most  variegated  and  beautiful 
form  in  your  Storrs,  as  well  as  in  your  Beechers  and  your 
Woodfords.  But  it  is  absolute  hardship  to  find  myself  placed 
next  after  the  great  and  distinguished  orator  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat  {Mr.  Evarts).  As  I  once  had  occasion  to  say 
under  similar  circumstances,  it  needs  a  new  dictionary  of  words 
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and  a  new  encyclopedia  of  ideas  to  follow  him,  and  I  will  add 
now  that  it  needs  also  a  substantial  change  in  the  statutes  of 
the  State,  so  that  a  judge  may  be  permitted  to  pronounce 
longer  sentences.  {Laughter?)  A  year  ago  I  was  invited  to 
attend  your  New  England  dinner,  but  was  unfortunately 
prevented  by  the  death  of  a  friend.  I  then  congratulated 
myself  that  if,  perchance,  I  should  be  invited  to  this  dinner, 
I  could  happily  cross  upon  your  bridge,  and  reach  this  building 
on  your  elevated  roads.  But  when  I  came  to  the  ferry  to-night 
I  found  myself  compelled  by  the  stream  of  teams  to  dismount 
from  the  carriage  at  the  ferry  and  come  here  on  foot  and  by 
horse-cars.  You  may  judge  how  strongly  my  sympathies  for 
you  were  aroused,  when  I  crossed  the  river  on  the  ferry-boat 
and  saw  the  bridge  yet  unfinished,  that  iron  kiss  which  New 
York  is  still  stretching  toward  her  sister  city,  and  which  still 
remains  a  poet's  dream  of  "  Linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out." 
I  recall  what  the  elevated  roads  and  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  quinine  have  done  for  Harlem,  and  all  the  regions  there- 
about, and  I  truly  wish  that  a  similar  Providence  may  fall  to 
your  lot,  so  that,  with  a  finished  bridge,  leading  to  the  plateau 
of  beautiful  lands  in  your  rear,  you  may  be  ready  to  receive  in 
the  lap  of  Brooklyn  the  wealth  of  population  which  New  York 
aches  to  pour  upon  you. 

But  I  am  asked  to  speak  to  the  toast  which  your  President 
has  just  read,  ''The  Compact  on  the  'Mayflower' — a  good 
beginning  for  Law,  Order,  and  Liberty." 

Mr.  President :  The  toast  you  have  assigned  to  me  awakens, 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  in  every  New  England  heart,  feelings 
of  joy  and  gratitude  and  pride.  "  The  compact  on  the  May- 
flower" was  indeed  "a  good  beginning  for  law,  order  and 
liberty."  It  was,  says  one  historian,  "  the  first  instrument 
probably  that  the  world  ever  saw,  recognizing  true  republican 
principles  and  intrusting  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority." 
The  Pilgrims  faced  the  coast  of  New  England  as  a  church  with 
an  accepted  faith  and  an  established  order.  But  in  civil  polity 
their  condition  was  chaos.  As  they  first  lay  under  the  shelter- 
ing arm  of  Cape  Cod,  their  only  civil  government  was  one  of 
might — not  of  right.  Doubtless  on  their  voyage  they  had  yielded 
obedience  to  the  clearer  brain,  or  the  stronger  will,  or  the  higher 
rank  in  the  order  of  their  church.    But  these  were  elements  of 
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aristocracy  and  not  of  popular  liberty.  There  was  among  them 
no  great  lawgiver,  no  exalted  statesman,  no  experienced  judge, 
no  trained  lawyer,  no  tried  and  skillful  ruler,  and  no  philosopher 
expert  in  the  theories  of  governmental  science.  But,  better 
than  all  these,  there  was  a  spirit  of  love  of  each  other,  begotten 
by  common  sacrifices  for  a  holy  faith,  born  and  reared  to  sturdy 
manhood  amidst  common  perils  and  sufferings.  It  was  this 
spirit,  by  the  grace  of  God,  that  brooded  over  their  civil  chaos, 
and  evolved  the  pure  lucidity  of  their  compact. 

For  a  few  moments  let  us  analyze  that  instrument.  It  com 
mences  with  that  solemn  form  with  which  men  often  begin 
their  last  wills  and  testaments,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  amen  !" 
Thus  it  invoked  the  sanction  and  blessing,  and  piously  acknowl- 
edged the  relation  of  God  to  the  creation  and  existence  of 
human  government.  It  then  proceeds  in  fit  language  to  avow 
their  loyalty  as  subjects  to  the  reigning  king  of  England  ;  and 
to  affirm  that  they  had  undertaken  their  voyage  to  plant  a  first 
colony  in  a  new  country  "  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honor  of  their  king  and 
country."  These  words  were  no  empty  form  of  idle  utterance. 
They  were  the  consummate  expression  of  sentiments  to  which 
their  lives  had  been  wholly  consecrated.  For  them  they  had 
accepted  the  disabilities  of  separation  from  the  church  of  their 
country.  For  God's  glory,  and  a  simpler  and  severer  Christian 
faith,  they  had  borne  the  odium  of  fanaticism  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  intolerance.  Driven  by  the  rigor  of  law,  they  first 
sought  a  foreign  home,  where  conscience  could  worship  in 
peace.  But  an  Englishman's  love  of  England  still  burned  in 
their  hearts.  They  could  not  bear  that  themselves  and  their 
children  must  become  aliens  to  her  institutions  and  her  glories  ; 
and  so,  under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  faith  and  such  a 
patriotism,  they  set  out  to  found  a  home  where  they  could 
have  freedom  to  worship  God,  and  still  be  Englishmen.  There- 
fore it  was  that  every  word  in  this  sublime  compact  is  weighty 
in  devotion,  both  to  faith  and  to  country.     (Applause^ 

With  this  brief  preface  they  proceed  to  create  their  govern- 
ment by  a  few  pregnant  words.  We  "  do  by  these  presents 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body 
politic,  for  our  better  enduring  and  preservation,  and  further- 
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constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  measures, 
acts,  constitutions  and  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony ; 
unto  which  we  all  promise  due  obedience." 

No  element  of  republican  government  is  lacking  in  this  brief 
epitome.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  the  truth  that  all  just  government 
derives  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  the 
very  genius  of  that  pivotal  truth  is  not  merely  embodied  in 
the  language  but  illustrated  by  the  acts  of  these  men. 

They  covenant  and  combine  themselves  together  "  into  a 
body  politic."  Each  stands  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  and 
grants  the  same  measure  of  potency  to  the  new  body  politic; 
and  each  secures  to  himself  thereunder  equal  recognition  and 
protection.  Here  is  no  distinction  of  persons — no  gradations 
of  rank — neither  kings,  lords,  nor  commons — but  "men,  high- 
minded  men,"  bringing  an  equal  manhood  into  a  common  fund 
to  give  energy  to  a  government  voluntarily  created  by  and  for 
themselves. 

And  mark  how  clearly  these  men  discern  and  announce  the 
true  ends  of  civil  government.  "  By  virtue  hereof,  to  enact, 
constitute  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws  and  measures, 
acts,  constitutions  and  offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  convenient  for  the  general  good."  No  more 
expressive  phrase  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  any  State. 
"  By  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,"  etc.  Thus  all  power  is  limited 
by  and  to  be  derived  from  the  written  charter.  All  beyond  is 
withheld  ;  and  whoever  seeks  to  exercise  authority  must  show 
his  warrant  in  the  written  instrument.  Under  it,  all  "  laws, 
measures,  acts,  constitutions  and  offices"  must  be  "just  and 
equal,"  and  "  convenient  for  the  general  good."  These  words 
admit  of  no  doubtful  construction.  They  empower,  but  they 
restrain  ;  they  consent,  but  they  forbid.  Whatever  laws,  meas- 
ures, acts,  constitutions  and  offices,  are  deemed  for  the  public 
good  may  be  enacted  or  created,  but  justice  and  equality  must 
pervade  them,  and  the  common  good  must  be  their  aim.  But 
what  is  most  remarkable  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  this 
compact  seeks  to  establish  no  form  or  creed  of  State  religion. 
It  recognizes  the  duty  of  doing  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God 
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and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  there  is  no 
syllable  that  interferes  with  freedom  of  conscience.  It  dictates 
no  creed.  It  prescribes  no  form  of  worship.  It  does  not  even 
recognize  "the  church"  which  they  brought  fully  organized 
from  Holland.  One  cannot  tell  from  the  reading  of  the  instru- 
ment whether  its  framers  were  Separatists,  Dissenters,  Pilgrims, 
or  of  any  other  sect  of  religionists.  On  this  subject  its  abne- 
gation by  silence  is  sublime. 

That  the  compact  meant  all  that  it  said  or  omitted  to  say, 
was  proved  by  after  deeds.  The  body  politic  was  set  in  motion 
by  a  free  and  equal  election,  each  man  casting  one  vote  which 
was  counted  as  cast ;  and  the  Pilgrims  disembarked  with  a 
government  simple,  but  vigorous,  to  which  all  men  owed  and 
paid  "due  obedience."  In  the  coming  years  for  more  than  a 
generation,  that  government  maintained  all  its  original  power, 
simplicity,  and  purity.  It  made  laws  and  enforced  them.  It 
imposed  taxes  and  collected  them.  It  kept  the  peace  and 
punished  crime.  It  levied  war,  and  raised  and  maintained 
armies.  And  whatever  otherwise  may  be  said  or  believed,  it 
secured  equal  rights,  preserved  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
administered  justice.     {Hearty  applause?) 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  Plymouth  Colony  was  for  many 
years  an  independent  body  politic,  living  under  its  own  laws, 
and  exercising  its  own  functions.  We  confound  the  Pilgrims 
with  the  Puritans  and  other  immigrants  who  settled  Boston 
and  other  portions  of  Massachusetts,  and  lived  under  their 
own  governments  or  charters.  For  them  and  their  acts,  the 
Pilgrims  had  no  responsibility.  I  affirm  against  all  comers, 
that  in  Plymouth  Colony,  while  it  maintained  its  government 
under  the  compact  of  the  Mayflower,  no  witch  was  ever  hanged, 
but  complaints  of  witchcraft  were  rejected  and  condemned  ; 
and  no  Quaker  was  ever  executed.  For  many  years  after 
Roger  Williams  was  driven  for  conscience  sake  from  the  other 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  he  found  refuge  and  protection  in 
Plymouth.  The  Pilgrims  treated  the  Indian  tribes  justly,  but 
when  wars  were  brought  upon  them  by  the  wrongs  done  by 
other  settlers,  they  fought  heroically.  Through  war,  pestilence, 
famine,  the  storms  of  winter,  the  heats  of  summer,  through  the 
hates  and  contests  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  cruelties  of  super- 
stition which  raged   around   them,  the  Pilgrims  of    Plymouth 
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Colony  walked  the  narrow  path  of  their  own  religious  faith  ; 
but  they  kept  unbroken  the  covenants  of  their  compact,  and 
held  the  body  politic  it  created,  pure  but  severe,  in  equal  laws 
and  even-handed  justice  to  all. 

To  this  distinction  they  are  entitled,  as  well  as  to  the  glory 
of  having  framed  and  formed  a  constitution  and  a  government 
higher  and  purer  in  its  republicanism  than  the  world  to  that 
hour  had  ever  known.     (Applause.) 


The  Chairman  : — Let  us  fill  our  glasses  for  the  next  toast, 

"  The   Pilgrim   Fathers, — What  if  they  had  Landed 

on  the  Coast  of  New  Jersey,  as  Tradition 

says  they  intended?" 

The  eloquent  gentleman  who  will  respond  to  this  toast,  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  even  better  and  greater  than  he  is. 
Had  the  Mayflower  put  in  at  Amboy  instead  of  Plymouth,  he 
would  have  been  past  praise.  As  it  is,  I  am  sure  he  has  some 
Pilgrim  blood  in  his  veins,  else  he  could  not  be  what  he  is — 
though  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
early  sent  from  New  Jersey  to  New  England  for  education. 
We  warmly  welcome,  and  shall  most  gladly  listen  to,  the  HON. 
A.  Q.  Keasbey. 

SPEECH   OF    HON.   A.    Q.    KEASBEY. 

When  my  valued  friend,  the  President  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Brooklyn,  wrote  to  me,  a  few  days  ago,  that  there 
would  be  here  to-night  an  assembly  of  high,  mighty,  and  re- 
nowned statesmen,  warriors,  counsellors,  scholars,  and  priests, 
of  New  England  blood,  and  affectionately  invited  me  to  come 
among  them,  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
He  knew  that  I  was  a  descendant  of  the  South  Jersey  Quakers. 
It  was  as  if  a  poor  mortal  had  by  mistake  received  a  ticket  for 
a  banquet  of  the  gods.  {Laughter.)  I  protested  that  I  did  not 
belong  to  the  celestial  family.  He  insisted  that  I  had  New 
England  blood  in  my  veins,  although  I  did  not  know  it.  I 
assured  him  that  I  hadn't  a  drop.    But  he  pressed  the  matter  so 
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earnestly  that  he  reminded  me  of  an  affecting  incident  I  read 
the  other  day,  of  a  Dutchman  who  had  lost  his  child,  and  related 
his  experience  in  finding  him.  "  I  lose  my  poy,  and  I  go  out  and 
find  him  sitting  on  the  curbstone.  I  tell  him  come  home.  He 
say  he  von't.  He  look  at  me  ;  I  look  at  him.  He  begin  to 
cry;  I  begin  to  cry.  He  feel  very  bad  ;  I  feel  very  bad.  I  tole 
him  stood  up,  an'  he  stand  up.  I  put  my  arms  aroun'  his  neck 
— and  it  vasn't  him  !"     (Laughter.) 

I  began  to  think  that  my  partial  friend  had  made  some  such 
absurd  mistake  about  my  family  relations.  But  yesterday,  the 
matter  was  all  cleared  up.  He  wrote  me  that  I  was  expected 
to  respond  to  this  toast.  This  august  assembly  wanted  to  be 
informed  what  would  have  happened  if  the  Mayflower  had 
headed  to  New  Jersey  instead  of  landing  upon  Plymouth 
Rock.  Of  course  nobody  but  a  native  Jerseyman  could  tell 
you  that ;  and  no  one  could  do  it  better  than  a  descendant  of 
the  South  Jersey  Quakers.  (Laughter.)  I  readily  undertook 
the  task.  I  am  sorry  that  a  long  trial  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
and  which  I  must  sum  up  to-morrow  morning,  has  prevented 
me  from  giving  the  matter  that  careful  consideration  which 
the  intricacy  of  the  question  demands.  It  is  a  very  important 
question.  It  is  one  of  that  class  of  questions  upon  which  the 
course  of  human  history  has  often  turned — like  the  question, 
What  would  have  happened  if  Columbus  had  not  discovered 
America  ; — or,  what  if  William  the  Conqueror  had  struck  Ice- 
land or  Norway  instead  of  the  British  Isles; — or,  what  if 
Grouchy  had  come  up  sooner  at  Waterloo  ; — or,  if  Romulus  and 
Remus  had  been  starved  on  the  site  of  Rome  instead  of  having 
been  suckled  by  a  kindly  wolf?     (Laughter.) 

It  involves  considerations  of  physiology,  sociology,  biology, 
ethnic  and  climatic  conditions,  and  all  the  wonderful  ologies  of 
modern  science,  and  perhaps  a  little  ancient  astrology.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  asked  me  to  look  up  the 
subject  before  Herbert  Spencer  went  home.  But  I  have  de- 
voted all  the  time  I  have  had  since  the  adjournment  of  court 
this  afternoon  to  its  investigation,  and  I  will  give  you  the 
results. 

I  could  more  readily  tell  you  some  things  that  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  instead  of  landing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  had  put  in  at  Barnegat  Bay.     One  thing — en- 
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tirely  unimportant,  to  be  sure,  to  any  but  myself  and  my  de- 
scendants— I  can  speak  of  pretty  certainly :  /  would  not  have 
happened,  as  a  unit  of  the  human  family.  (Laughter?)  My  an- 
cestors were  Quakers,  and  in  their  flight  across  the  ocean,  about 
two  centuries  ago,  they  deliberately  headed  for  New  Jersey  and 
struck  into  the  Delaware  Bay,  and  settled  in  a  town  called  Salem, 
in  South  Jersey.  Now  they  were  hanging  Quakers  in  Boston 
about  that  time,  and  if  my  forefathers  had  found  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  Salem  which  they  struck,  they  would  have  been  hanged 
and  the  race  would  have  died  out — "  no  son  of  their's  suc- 
ceeding."    (Laughter?) 

Another  thing  would  not  have  happened — General  Butler 
would  not  have  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  been  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  successor  of 
General  McClellan.     (Laughter?) 

Another  thing:  There  would  have  been  no  Bunker  Hill 
Monument ; — at  any  rate,  it  would  probably  have  been  erected 
on  Snake  Hill,  where  we  have  built  the  Hudson  County  Poor- 
house. 

Another  thing — of  much  more  national  importance  and  sig- 
nificance :  Our  great  system  of  representative  government, 
with  a  law-making  body  in  two  branches,  would  probably  have 
never  existed,  or  in  a  profoundly  modified  form.  This  may 
seem  strange,  but  in  that  minute  investigation  which  I  made 
this  afternoon,  I  ascertained  that  in  1642 — only  two  decades 
after  the  famous  landing — a  contest  arose  among  the  Pilgrims 
about  a  stray  pig,  which  soon  grew  into  a  great  controversy  as 
to  the  powers  of  Deputies  and  Assistants,  which  led  to  the 
division  of  the  Legislature  into  two  branches.  Now  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  the  Mayflower  had  landed  in  New  Jersey,  this  could 
not  have  happened.  In  the  exuberant  soil  and  teeming  for- 
ests of  that  favored  State  there  could  have  been  no  contest 
over  a  stray  pig.  All  pigs  were  stray — wandering  in  wild  pro- 
fusion "at  their  own  sweet  will."  But  on  the  bleak  and  barren 
rocks  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  unfortunately  struck,  a  stray 
pig  speedily  became  a  national  question. 

Another  thing:  With  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  Jersey,  William  Penn  could  never  have 
set  foot  upon  the  soil — or  if  he  did  he  would  have  been  ban- 
ished as  Roger  Williams  and   Mrs.    Hutchinson  were.     And 
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then,  what  would  have  become  of  Pennsylvania  ?  That  great 
star  would  never  have  appeared  in  our  galaxy — or,  rather,  with 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  outcome  holding  this  command- 
ing point  of  the  continent,  Massachusetts  would  have  become 
the  central  sun  of  the  system,  with  New  York,  Virginia  and 
the  rest  as  her  satellites. 

But  I  am  to  tell  you  what  would  have  happened  if  your  an- 
cestral craft  had  headed  for  New  Jersey  instead  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  as  tradition  says  they  intended,  and  as  the  extract  from 
their  sailing  instructions  read  by  Judge  Davis — directing  them 
to  the  north  parts  of  Virginia — then  extending  to  Sandy  Hook, 
show  that  they  did  intend.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  that  would  have  flowed  from  this 
change,  when  we  consider  the  immense  advantages  of  Perth 
Amboy  or  Barnegat  Bay,  or  even  Salem  Creek,  over  Plymouth 
Rock,  as  a  landing  place  for  pilgrims. 

I  must  not  ask  you  to  trust  the  testimony  of  a  modern  Jer- 
seyman  on  this  subject.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  words  of 
some  of  your  own  original  observers.  You  know  that  in  1664 
King  Charles  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  all  the  land  from 
the  Delaware  to  Canada  eastward  to  the  ocean.  The  descrip- 
tion in  the  grant  was  somewhat  vague  in  reference  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  geography.  It  was  this:  "  All  that  part 
of  the  main  land  of  New  England  beginning  at  a  certain  place 
called  or  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Croix  next  adjoining  to  New 
Scotland  in  America,  and  from  thence  extending  along  the  sea 
coast  unto  a  certain  place  called  Pemaquie  or  Pemaquid,  and 
soe  upp  the  River  thereof  to  the  furthest  head  of  the  same  as 
it  tendeth  Northwards,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  River 
of  Kenibeque  and  soe  upwards  by  the  shortest  course  to  the 
River  Canada  Northwards.  And  also  all  that  Island  or  Islands 
comonly  called  by  the  Severall  name  or  names  of  Mattowacks 
or  Long  Island  Scituate  lying  and  being  towards  the  West  of 
Cape  Cod  and  the  Narrow  Higansetts  abutting  upon  the  maine 
land  betweene  the  two  Rivers  there  called  or  knowne  by  the 
severall  names  of  Connecticutte  &  Hudsons  River  and  all  the 
land  from  the  West  side  of  Connecticutte  River  to  the  East 
side  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  alsoe  all  those  several  islands  called 
or  knowne  by  the  names  of  Martin's  Vinyards  &  Nantukes 
otherwise  Nantucket." 
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Now  we  can  sec  from  these  familiar  names  how  important 
an  area  this  grant  embraced.  But  out  of  it  the  Duke  of  York 
granted  in  the  same  year,  this  small  part,  to  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret "  all  that  tract  of  land  adjacent  to  New  England  and  ly- 
ing and  being  to  the  westward  of  Long  Island  and  Manhitas 
Island,  and  bounded  on  the  east  part  by  the  main  sea  and  part 
by  Hudsons  River,  and  hath  upon  the  west  Delaware  Bay  or 
River,  extendeth  southward  to  the  main  ocean  as  farre  as  Cape 
May,  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  to  the  northward  as 
farre  as  ye  northwest  branch  of  said  Bay  or  River  of  Delaware, 
which  is  in  fourty-one  degrees  and  fourty  minutes  of  latitude 
and  crosseth  over  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Hudsons  River 
in  fourty-one  degrees  of  lathitude,  which  said  tract  of  land  is 
hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names  of  Nova  Cesarea 
or  New  Jersey." 

Though  this  grant  of  New  Jersey  was  so  small  compared 
with  the  Duke's  great  domain,  Colonel  Nicholas,  one  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  to  New  England,  when  he  came  in  1665, 
and  saw  the  country,  at  once  wrote  to.  the  Duke  protesting 
against  the  grant.  He  said,  "  in  this  grant  is  comprehended 
all  the  improveable  part,  of  your  Royal  Highness's  Patent,  and 
capable  to  receive  twenty  times  more  people  than  Long  Island 
and  all  the  remaining  tracts  in  your  Royal  Highness's  Patent, 
in  respect  not  only  to  the  quantity  of  land  but  to  the  sea  coast 
and  Delaware  River,  the  fertility  of  the  soyle,  the  neighbor- 
hood to  Hudsons  River,  and  lastly,  the  fair  hopes  of  rich  mines, 
and  to  the  utter  discouragement  of  any  that  shall  desire  to  live 
under  your  Royal  Highness's  protection." 

And  Samuel  Maverick,  another  of  the  commissioners,  wrote 
in  the  same  strain  to  Lord  Arlington.  He  said,  tl  their  bounds 
reach  from  the  east  side  of  Delaware  River  to  the  west  side  of 
Hudsons  River  including  a  vast  tract  of  the  improveable 
land  within  His  Royal  Highness's  Patent.  The  Duke  hath 
left  of  his  Patent  nothing  to  the  west  of  New  Yorke,  and  to 
the  east  upon  the  mayne  about  sixteen  miles  only  from  Hud- 
sons River  whereon  is  but  one  poore  village ;  Long  Island  is 
very  poore  and  inconsiderable,  and  besides  the  city  there 
are  but  two  Dutch  towns  more,  Sopus  and  Albany  which  lye 
up  the  north  on  Hudsons  River;  I  suppose  when  ye  Lord 
Berkely  had  that  grant,  it  was  not  thought  he  should  come  so 
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near  this  place,  nor  were  ye  inconveniences  of  it  known  or  con- 
sidered." 

In  view  of  this  early  testimony  as  to  the  vast  advantages 
squandered  by  the  prodigal  duke  upon  the  proprietors  of  New 
Jersey  we  can  imagine  the  feelings  entertained  in  early  days  as 
to  the  disaster  of  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  upon  that 
desolate  coast.  But  who  can  conceive  the  sublime  heights  of 
prosperity  and  civilization  to  which  the  sturdy  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  have  attained,  if,  instead  of  having 
been  cast  upon  that  barren  and  inhospitable  rock,  they  had 
been  borne  by  favoring  gales  into  Perth  Amboy,  Sandy  Hook 
or  Barnegat  Bay,  or  even  to  the  Salem  where  I  was  born ! 
(Laughter.) 

Under  the  changed  conditions  of  the  climate  and  soil  which 
would  then  have  surrounded  them — by  virtue  of  those  princi- 
ples of  social  and  individual  evolution  which  have  been  so  elo- 
quently expounded  here  to-night — who  can  tell  but  that  the 
whole  course  of  human  history  would  have  been  changed  ? 
With  no  Indians  to  fight — with  the  stimulus  of  successful  farm- 
ing and  mining  to  keep  them  from  quarelling  over  grace  and 
works,  and  fighting  about  "  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute"— and  hanging  Quakers  and  burning  witches — who  can 
place  a  limit  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  that  would 
have  been  the  result?  Holding  this  vantage  ground,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  have  practically  ab- 
sorbed the  whole  country,  and  been  able  to  exclaim  with  truth, 
"The  whole  unbounded  continent  is  ours."  What  a  glorious 
thing  a  New  England  Society  Dinner  would  have  been  then ! 
How  much  more  gushing  our  bursts  of  mutual  admiration. 
{Laughter.) 

I  would  be  glad  to  pursue  this  inspiring  theme  more  fully  if 
time  allowed.  I  will  only  say  that  while  I  by  no  means  agree 
with  an  irreverent  friend  who  said,  "  What  a  pity  that  instead 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  Plymouth 
Rock  had  not  landed  on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers."  I  can  exclaim 
— as  a  native  Jerseyman  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks — what 
a  thousand  pities  that  the  Mayflower  instead  of  having 
been  cast  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  had  not  been  wafted  to 
Perth  Amboy  or  Barnegat  Bay,  as  Parson  Robinson  intended. 
{Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  : — The  next  regular  toast  is, 

"The  Pilgrim  Mothers." 

We  expected  the  privilege  of  listening  on  this  topic,  which 
has  our  deepest  reverence  and  affection,  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Newman  of  New  York.  The  same  accident  which  withholds 
from  us  the  presence  of  General  Grant  deprives  us  also  of  that 
of  Dr.  Newman. 


The  Chairman : — Let  us  fill  our  glasses  to 

"The    City    of    Brooklyn — Six    Hundred    Thousand 

Strong." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  I  intimated  the  belief  that 
our  worthy  young  mayor  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  As  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  he  has, 
also,  in  his  veins  the  Dutch  blood  of  the  gallant  old  Admiral 
Van  Tromp,  who  swept  the  seas  with  a  broom  at  the  mast-head 
of  his  frigate.  Our  mayor  "  shows  his  blood  "  by  wielding  the 
broom  with  like  vigor. 

SPEECH    OF   HON.  SETH    LOW. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Nezv  England  Society  : 
I  am  a  Pilgrim,  and  in  view  of  the  different  theories  that  have 
been  propounded  to-night  I  ask  you  if  I  am  not  justified  in 
saying  I  am  a  stranger? 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  my  lot  to  listen, 
in  one  evening,  to  so  many  wild  statements,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  so  many  historical  inquiries  suggested.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Plymouth 
whether  I  am  the  representative  of  those  genial  gentlemen  upon 
whom  they  palmed  off  these  shells  for  good  money  of  the  realm. 
I  think  I  have  the  first  requisite  for  being  a  "  poor  Indian  " 
in  being  as  I  suppose  a  white  man.  And  the  same  gentlemen 
suggested  a  historical  inquiry,  or  rather  the  answer  to  one,  in 
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connection  with  the  country  of  Holland.  I  had  often  won- 
dered, as  perhaps  others  had,  how  they  happened  to  hit  upon 
the  curious  names  of  their  cities,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam. 
I  think  he  explained  it  when  he  said  that  the  whole  country 
was  a  coffer  dam.     (Laughter?) 

Then  we  have  had  some  allusions  to  the  Bridge.  I  think 
the  difficulty  that  strangers  have  in  understanding  that  bridge 
is  that  they  don't  realize  what  kind  of  a  bridge  it  is.  It  is  not 
only  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,"  but  it  is  also  "  the 
unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  dream  ;"  and  beyond  everything  else  it 
claims  to  be,  I  think,  a  suspension  bridge.  It  has  established 
this  claim  by  suspending  operations  whenever  it  could  get  a 
chance.  (Laughter.)  I  think  that  ultimately  it  will  suspend  the 
roadway,  and  then  we  shall  begin  to  go  over  it ;  but  then  that 
has  not  been  the  kind  of  suspension  in  practice  hitherto.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think — whatever  its  cost — that  it  will  lead  to  a 
suspension  of  payments.  Then  allusion. has  been  made  to  the 
utterance  of  the  poet,  and  the  warning  suggested  that  in  raising 
Low  there  might  be  a  Paradise  lost.  Now  it  makes  a  great 
difference,  or  some  difference,  I  venture  to  hope,  whose  Paradise 
is  lost ;  which  I  can  illustrate  by  a  fact  in  the  practice  of  the 
West  in  their  treatment  of  hogs.  Wherever  there  is  an 
abundance  of  woods  with  acorns  mast  under  the  trees,  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  turning  their  hogs  to  roam  and  feed. 
When  it  comes  to  be  cold  weather  the  hogs  begin  crowding  up 
together ;  and  the  gentleman  who  informed  me  of  this  practice 
said  that  he  never  found  an  inside  row  yet  disconcerted,  and 
never  found  an  outside  row  yet  that  didn't  want  to  get  in. 
(Laughter.) 

Then  another  gentlemen  who  spoke  was  very  particular  to 
draw  a  distinction,  that  as  a  matter  of  history  I  have  no  doubt 
would  stand  the  test,  between  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans.  It 
only  constrained  me  to  ask  one  question  in  connection  with  the 
present  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who,  I  believe,  comes  from 
the  county  in  which  Salem  stands — Essex  County,  if  indeed 
he  does  not  come  from  Salem  itself — as  to  whether  he  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  or  the  Puritan.  Is  he  a  Salem  witch  ? 
(Laughter.) 

Then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  last  speaker  utterly  demolished 
for  himself  the  fabric  he  had  been  building,  when  he  appealed 
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to  the  excellent  testimony  of  gentlemen  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  as  to  the  superiority  of  New  Jersey  over  Long  Island,  by 
telling  how  many  more  people  it  could  support.  As  I  look  at 
the  toast  attached — the  sentiment  attached  to  my  text,  that 
Brooklyn  is  a  city  six  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  only  a 
small  part  of  Long  Island,  I  have  wondered  to  myself  how 
many  New  Jerseys  we  could  comfortably  house.  And  yet  I 
am  free  to  concede  this  to  him,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  form  con- 
clusions based  altogether  upon  numbers  rather  than  size,  for 
so  far  as  number  is  concerned  it  is  possible  to  make  a  mistake 
in  the  count.  I  don't  think  that  has  happened  in  Brooklyn, 
however,  though  it  happened  to  a  wealthy  Dutch  farmer  up 
the  river  who  was  asked  how  many  pigs  he  had ;  he  replied 
nine,  and  one  little  one  that  ran  round  so  fast  he  couldn't 
count  him.  Then,  if  you  leave  numbers  and  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  size,  you  are  familiar  with  the  answer  of  the  gentleman 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  his  wife;  he  said,  "  She's  small,  but 
Oh !  My !"  And  I  feel  rather  inclined  to  say  that  of  New 
Jersey — "  Oh,  My  !"     (Laughter*) 

But,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me  a  serious  word  under- 
neath all  this  pleasantry,  it  does  remain  that  the  glory  and  the 
strength  of  a  city  are  not  in  its  numbers  but  in  the  character  of 
those  who  live  in  it.  I  remember  that  a  year  ago  to-night  the 
Mayor-elect  of  Brooklyn  was  also  the  guest  of  this  Society, 
and  he  took  that  occasion  to  remind  those  present  that  the 
work  he  was  called  upon  to  do  he  could  not  do  alone.  And  he 
ventured  to  say — to  express  the  hope — that  if  he  called  upon 
any  within  the  hearing  of  his  voice  to  help  him,  that  that  help 
would  not  be  withheld.  There  are  in  this  room  with  us  to-night 
two  gentlemen,  who,  at  great  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience 
and  inclination  responded  to  that  call  and  have  nobly  served 
this  city.  There  are  others,  not  here,  who  have  done  the  same 
thing.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  whatever  you  have 
found  in  the  course  of  that  gentleman's  administration  to 
commend  has  been  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  help  that  has  been  given  to  him  so  generously.  I  know 
that  both  of  these  gentlemen  accepted  the  positions  which 
they  hold  because  of  the  words  that  were  spoken  then,  and  I 
want  to  speak  one  other  word,  with  as  distinct  a  voice  as  that, 
to-night.     If  this  city,  or  any  city,  is  to  be  permanently  well 
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governed  it  must  be  able  to  command,  at  all  times,  the  services 
of  some  of  its  best  men.  It  will  not  ask  for  them  all  at  once, 
it  will  not  need  them  all  at  once,  but  unless  you  put  the  best 
material  into  your  offices  I  don't  think  you  can  expect  the  best 
results.  I  know  that  for  some  important  offices  this  fall,  efforts 
were  made  by  those  representing  opinion  on  either  side  of  the 
political  house  to  induce  gentlemen  to  accept  nominations,  that 
failed.  I  know  that  in  some  cases  it  was  impossible  for  the 
gentlemen  to  accept,  but  tenders  of  that  kind  were  held  out 
in  more  than  one  direction,  and  I  could  have  hoped  that  some- 
where the  invitation  would  have  been  accepted.  Personally 
when  I  have  asked  I  have  almost  always  had  a  willing  response, 
but  in  every  instance  when  the  invitation  came  to  accept  a 
nomination,  the  response  was  uniformly,  or  almost  uniformly, 
in  the  negative. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  point  where,  if  you  want  good 
government,  you  have  got  to  make  a  sacrifice.  If  such  men  as 
are  here  will  do  that,  if  they  will  give  up  their  business  when 
they  have  enough,  and  submit  to  personal  inconvenience,  and 
stand,  in  the  face  of  criticism,  or  even  defeat,  I  think  the 
future  of  Brooklyn  is  perfectly  safe;  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  six  hundred  thousand  people  of  Brooklyn,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  any  one  or  any  handful  of  her  men.     {Applause}) 


The  Chairman : — Our  closing  toast  is,  with  warm  cordiality, 
"  Our  Sister  Societies." 

This  ancient  Society  hails  with  affection  its  beloved  branch 
Society  of  New  York  {laughter),  the  honored  president  of 
which,  Mr.  Fiske,  has  been  with  us  this  evening.  Love  and 
fraternity,  as  becometh  near  kindred,  are  and  ever  will  be 
warm  and  cordial  between  the  two  societies.  They  may  ever 
rely  on  us,  as  we  know  we  may  always  rely  on  them. 

Our  early  and  life-long  friends,  the  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas,  are 
represented  here  to-night  by  his  Honor,  the  former  Mayor 
HUNTER,  whose  peaceful  but  vigorous  reign  did  so  much 
toward  making  our  beautiful  city  what  it  is.  We  will  gladly 
hear  his  voice. 
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SPEECH   OF   HON.   JOHN   W.    HUNTER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
kind  and  cordial  recognition  of  the  society  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  One  thing  may  be  said  of  this  New  Eng- 
land Society,  it  ought  never  to  die  while  it  dines  so  well.  [Ap- 
plause^ And  it  is  right  and  proper  to  keep  up  these  occasions, 
for  that  excessive  modesty  which  so  much  afflicts  us  seldom  or 
never  gets  an  opportunity  to  overcome  or  assert  itself  except 
at  gatherings  of  this  kind,  when  all  the  cardinal  virtues  are 
found  to  be  resident  in  one  nationality.  While  it  is  not  claimed 
that  the  Dutch  had  an  ark  of  their  own,  it  might  be  said  that 
they  came  in  with  the  flood.  Certainly  no  people  ever  man- 
aged to  get  along  with  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  better  fashion. 
The  ancients  doubted  whether  this  locality  was  land  or  water. 
The  country  had  literally  to  be  damned  to  be  saved  {laughter), 
and  they  were  the  people  to  do  it.  The  Dutch  had,  indeed, 
taken  Holland.  They  were  doers,  not  talkers.  They  had 
famous  talent  for  silence  and  sturdy  resistance  to  oppression, 
and  when  the  invader  had  been  driven  or  drowned  out,  their 
country  was  open  to  all  oppressed  and  dissatisfied  peoples. 
The  Half  Moon  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Mayflower. 
The  Dutch  came  here  to  establish  trade  with  the  natives. 
They  were  successful.  They  were  just  in  their  dealings. 
They  bought  land  and  paid  for  it,  but  not  in  clamshells.  Their 
treaties  of  friendship  with  the  Indian  nations  could  not  be 
broken  or  disturbed.  The  documentary  history  of  this  State 
will  prove  how  great  a  barrier  the  kindly  friendship  of  these 
natives  was  in  preventing  the  overthrow  of  the  English  (who 
had  succeeded  the  Dutch)  in  the  fierce  wars  of  the  French  and 
of  the  Latin  church  who  sought  to  get  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  An  eminent  clergyman  of  this  city  has  published  a 
most  interesting  pamphlet,  claiming  that  "  there  was  a  mani- 
fest Providence  in  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  rather  than  the  Eng- 
lish first  came  into  possession  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mohawk  Rivers,  and  thus  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
peaceful  Six  Nations,  who  held  the  key  of  the  position  in  this 
great  contest."  The  Dutch  were  tolerant.  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant,  I  think,  did  punish  and  imprison  one  Quaker,  but  he  was 
soon  reminded  by  the  home  government  that  that  was  no  part 
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of  his  business,  and  there  was  no  more  of  it.  It  is  superfluous 
to  paint  the  lily  or  gild  refined  gold  (the  Dutch  were  content 
with  tulips  and  guilders)  or  to  tell  you  that  all  the  Pilgrims 
ever  knew  of  religious  liberty  they  learned  daring  their  stay  in 
Holland,  and  of  how  soon  they  forgot  all  about  it  after  they 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  But  I  was  to  speak  only  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Dutch  and  of  their  friendship  for  the  New 
England  Society  and  to  say  in  hearty  language  of  congratula- 
tion, "  May  you  go  on  and  prosper." 


The  Chairman : — Our  hearts  warm  toward  St.  Patrick,  for  he 
has  a  warm  heart,  as  well  as  a  clear  head  and  strong  arm. 
He  and  his  brother  Jonathan  are  closely,  indissolubly  allied. 
Their  interests,  and  sympathies,  and  destiny  on  this  side  the 
sea,  are  one.  Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  his  honored  son 
who  is  with  us  to-night — Mr.  JOHN  C.  McGuiRE. 

SPEECH   OF  JOHN  C.  McGUIRE,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society : 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  the 
friendly  courtesy  by  which  I  am  your  guest  this  evening, 
representing  the  St.  Patrick.  Society  of  Brooklyn. 

Taking  the  object  of  the  New  England  Society  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Evarts  to  be  the  worship  of  your  ancestors  and  mutual 
admiration,  your  Society,  for  a  three  year  old  baby,  has  made 
great  progress  in  the  objects  of  its  existence.  I  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  delight,  and  some  profit,  I  hope,  to  the  eloquent 
tributes  that  were  paid  to  the  genius  of  New  England  and  the 
virtues  of  New  Englanders,  and  have  no  doubt  that  a  careful 
investigation  would  disclose  some  good  qualities  in  the  New 
England  character ;  and  I  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  has  been  made  of  them.  But  I  think  it  is  well  for  the 
orators  of  the  evening  that  the  sister  societies  are  so  modestly 
represented  here.  It  is  owing  to  that  fact,  and  to  the  additional 
fact  that  the  Dutch  courage  of  my  venerable  friend  Mr.  Hunter, 
on  behalf  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  must  have  oozed  out,  like 
Bob  Acres'  courage,  through  the  palms  of  his  hands  while  he  was 
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getting  to  his  feet — that  the  position  of  preeminence  claimed 
by  some  of  your  speakers  is  not  more  vigorously  assailed. 
During  the  delivery  of  the  brilliant  eulogies  we  have  heard,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  keep  my  old  friend  in  his  seat 
and  prevent  him  from  remonstrating,  he  labored  under  such 
strong  emotion  ;  and  in  fact  the  mildness  of  his  manner  in 
responding  on  behalf  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  was  an  edifying 
surprise  to  me,  although  characteristic  of  him.  {Applause.)  But 
seriously,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  virtues  of 
our  ancestors  should  remain  with  us,  and  that  we  should  suffer 
their  faults  to  die  and  be  buried  with  them  ;  and  that  the  great 
characters  and  achievements  of  the  people  who  have  gone 
before  us  should  be  held  up  for  the  study  and  emulation  of 
their  posterity.  But  I  take  it  to  be  an  historical  truth,  and 
even  a  Providential  fact,  that  in  this  country  from  the  founda- 
tion of  our  institutions,  through  all  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes 
of  war,  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  industry,  which  have 
resulted  in  making  her  the  premier  nation  of  the  earth,  that 
there  is  no  man  who  can  claim  for  any  race  or  class  that  it  was 
they  who  did  it ;  that  this  nation  to-day  is  the  result  of  the 
virtue  and  the  energy  of  a  variety  of  races  and  peoples  ;  and 
no  man,  who  properly  appreciates  the  mission  of  this  country 
in  the  world,  and  to  humanity,  and  who  loves  the  country 
as  he  ought,  will  fail  to  thank  God  that  it  is  so.  {Great 
app/anse.) 


BY-LAWS. 

Adopted  May  6,  1881. 


ARTICLE  I. 

OBJECTS   OF   THE  SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized, to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the  study 
of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library  ;  and  to  promote  charity,  good 
fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERSHIP,    ADMISSION    FEE   AND   DUES. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting  thereof, 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors :  Provided,  that  no  person  so  elected 
shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  before  paying  the 
admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year,  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year. 

Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  shall  be 
deemed  in  arrears. 

No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be  eligible  to 
any  office  therein. 

If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  expel  such  member  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property  of  the 
Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ANNUAL    MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY    AND    ELECTION   OF    DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and  place 
as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish  (in  two 
daily  newspapers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  six  consecutive 
days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  mail,  post-paid  to  each 
member  of  the  Society.  The  twelve  Directors  elected  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  three  Directors  each,  as 
provided  by  law,  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  at  every  Annual  Meeting  hereafter, 
the  members  of  the  Society  shall  elect  by  ballot  three  Directors,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR   ELECTION. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Histor- 
iographer, and  Librarian. 

Such  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES   OF    DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  elect  officers  ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  ;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council  of,  the 
Society  ;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and  proper  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.     Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be  a  quorum. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

DUTIES   OF    PRESIDENT   AND   VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Second  Vice-President  ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat.  In 
the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  one  of 
the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  iuterest  or  importance  to 
the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES   OF   TREASURER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money,  funds 
and  securities  of  the  Society  ;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts  ;  to  collect  all  sums  of 
money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received  and 
paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  to  report  to  the 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Direetors. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

DUTIES   OF    RECORDING    SECRETARY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided,  all 
meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors,  and  Council  of  the  Society  ;  to  make  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings  ;  to  notify  all  persons 
of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council  or  Standing  Committees 
of  the  Society  ;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report ;  to  prepare 
and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the  Officers, 
Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By-Laws,  and  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Festival  ;  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES   OF   CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  correspond- 
ence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of  members, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  the  place  and  date  of  their  birth  and 
death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 


ARTICLE  XL 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge  of 
all  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  which  may  become  the  property  of  the  Society ; 
to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  and  to  make  and 
deliver  to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE   XII. 

ELECTION    AND    DUTIES   OF  THE   COUNCIL. 
The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,   who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officer*  on 
matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  the  Boaid  of  Directors  shall 
elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each  ;  a  Committee  on 
Finance  ;  a  Committee  on  Charity  ;  a  Committee  on  Invitations  ;  a  Committee  on 
Annual  Festival ;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such  Committees  may 
consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 
It  shall   be    the  duty  of   the    Committee    on  Finance    to    audit  all    Bills  and 
Accounts  of  the  Society,  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds,  and  finances  of  the 
Society,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

DUTIES   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON    CHARITY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity,  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys   as  may  be    appropriated  by  the  Board  of   Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and    to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XVI. 

DUTIES   OF  THE    COMMITTEE   ON   INVITATIONS. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  to  invite  and  receive  all 
guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Festival ;  to  select  the  speakers,  and  prepare 
and  assign  the  toasts. 


ARTICLE   XVII. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ANNUAL    FESTIVAL. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Festival  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments, and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  tu  be  done  and  procured. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES  OF   THE   COMMITTEE  ON    PUBLICATIONS. 
It  shall  be    the    duty   of   the    Committee  on    Publications  to    supervise    such 
publications  a?  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eight,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

* 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL    FESTIVAL. 
The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

On  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  President,  or 
if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  request  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance  therewith,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in  two  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto, 
and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each  member  of  the 
Society. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

MEETINGS   OF  THE  BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 
The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Directors. 
In  compliance  therewith,   the  Secretary  shall    send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  to  each 
Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE  XXII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT   THE   ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

1st.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  President. 

6th.  Other  Business. 

ARTICLE    XXIII. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS    AT    DIRECTORS*    MEETINGS. 

1st.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

2d.  Report  of  Committees. 

3d.  Election  of  Members. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Other  Business. 
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ARTICLE  XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society  ; 
such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five  successive  years  after  the 
decease  of  such  member.  The  said  annuity  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  such  widow 
after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid  to  such  of  the  children  as  are 
not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 


ARTICLE    XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 


ARTICLE  XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed  alteration  or 
amendment,  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  one  month 
or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Hon 

.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

Gen. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

Hon 

William  M.  Evarts. 

Gen. 

William  T.  Sherman. 

Rev. 

Noah  Porter,  D.D. 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

A 

Elected.                      F 

1880. 

Atkins,  Edwin 

1880.     Fish,  Latham  A. 

B 

G 

188O; 

Barnes,  A.  S. 
Beach,  M.  S. 

1880.     Gager,  Oliver  A. 

" 

Beadle,  Erastus  F. 

H 

" 

Brookman,  H.  D. 

1880.     Hine,  Ethel  C. 
Hulbert,  H.  C. 

C 

Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

1880. 

Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Jr.,                    "         Hutchinson,  J.  B. 

Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr., 

J 

1880.     Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.D., 
1882.     Knapp,  Joseph  F. 
"         Knowlton,  E.  F. 

Coffin,  Henry 
Claflin,  H.  A. 
Claflin,  Horace  B. 
Claflin,  John 

Cowing,  James  R. 

L 

Cutter,  Ralph  L. 

1880.     Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D. 

I88l. 

Cross,  Alfred  F. 

"         Leonard,  Lewis  H. 
"         Low,  A.  A. 

1880. 

D 

Dennis,  Charles 

Low,  Josiah  O. 
"         Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 

.. 

Dickinson,  J.  C. 
Dike,  Camden  C. 

"         Lyon,  William  H. 

" 

Dunton,  \V.  C. 

M 

" 

Durkee,  E.  R. 

1880.     Mallory,  Charles  H. 

l88l. 

Denny,  Charles  A. 

"         Mathewson,  Arthur,  M.D 

E 

N 

I880. 

Eames,  E.  E. 

1880.     Noyes,  Henry  F. 
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Elected. 

1880.     Noyes,  James  A. 
"         Noyes,  James  S. 


1880.     Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 
Pratt,  Charles 
"         Putnam,  N.  D. 

Putnam,  William  A. 


1880.     Richardson,  Leonard 


I88O. 

Smith,  James  W. 

Spicer,  E.,  Jr. 

" 

Storrs,  Augustus 

•' 

Storrs,  Charles 

" 

Stranahan,  J.  S.  T 

:88o. 


Taylor,  Frank  E. 
Thayer,  George  A. 
Tweedy,  John  A. 


Robbins,  Amos 

V 

Robbins,  Eli 

1880. 

Valentine,  B.  E. 

Robinson,  J.  P. 

Robinson,  M.  W. 

W 

Rodman,  Thomas  H. 

1880. 

Waterman,  Edwin  S. 

Ropes,  Ripley 

.. 

White,  Thomas 
Win  slow,  John 

S 

1882. 

Wheeler,  Charles  H. 

1880. 

Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 

/ 

ANNUAL 

MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

A 

Elected. 

1 8  So. 

Adams,  John  Q. 

1880. 

Battershall,  S.  W. 

" 

Annan,  Edward 

Beale,  William  P. 

" 

Arnold,  Daniel  S. 

Beebe,  H.  F. 

" 

Arnold,  E.  H. 

Belcher,  Samuel  E. 

" 

Aubrey,  A.  C. 

Belding,  M.  M. 

I88l. 

Abbott.  George  B. 
Alford,  Alonzo 
Averill,  J.  Otis 
Ayer,  Benjamin 

Benedict,  Charles  L. 
Benedict,  R.  D. 
Benedict,  R.  S. 
Bestow,  Marcus  P. 

1882. 

Adams,  Julius  W. 
Allen,  Franklin 
Atwood,  Quincy  A. 

B 

Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Blair,  Benjamin  F. 
Blake,  F.  D. 
Boyd,  Samuel 
Brainard,  George  C. 

1880. 

Babcock,  D.  S. 
Bailey,  James  S 
Bangs,  Charles  W. 
Barnes,  A.  C. 
Barnes,  J.  C. 
Barnes,  R.  S. 
Bartlett,  Josiah 
Bartlett,  Willard 
Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 
Bates,  J.  H. 

Bright,  Osborn  E. 
Britton,  Winchester 
Brookman,  John  U. 
Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  William  A. 
Brownell,  Charles  A. 
Bryant,  William  N. 
Buckingham,  John  A 
Buffum,  David 
Burnap,  U.  C. 
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Elected. 

1880- 

« t 

l88l. 
>( 

1882. 


l88o. 


I88l. 

I8S2. 


l88o. 


Burnham,  Lyman  S. 
Burwell,  Charles  D. 
Bigelow,  Elliott 
Bunker,  William  R. 
Babcock,  David  S.,  Jr. 
Barnum,  Edmund  B. 
Bartlett,  David  W. 
Bramhall,  A.  Dudley 
Brown,  Charles  A. 
Bunce,  A.  C. 


Candee,  Edward  D. 
Cary,  Nathaniel  H. 
Chase,  William  H. 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr. 
Claflin,  Aaron 
Claghorn,  Charles 
Clapp,  D.  P. 
Clark,  Byron  W. 
Clement.  N.  H. 
Coit,  William 
Cole,  Edward  H. 
Colton,  F.  H. 
Conant,  James  H. 
Corbin.  Austin 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 
Cowing,  James  A. 
Cowing,  Walter  J. 
Creamer,  William  G. 
Crowell,  E.  W. 
Choate,  Charles  P. 
Carter,  Walter  S. 
Claflin,  George  B. 
Cochran,  David  H. 
Corbin,  Job 
Cromwell,  Frederic 
Culver,  James  W. 


Elected. 
l88o. 


:88i 


1S80. 


:88i. 


1882. 


;88o. 


:88o. 


1881 

D 

1882 

Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dickinson,  Henry  H. 

- 

Dike,  W.  H. 

Dixon,  C.  P. 

Dodge,  Harry  E. 
Doty,  A.  H. 

1880 

Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dutcher,  E.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  William  B. 
Dickerman,  W.    B. 

E 

Earle,  Henry 
Edwards,  S.  J. 
Elwell,  J.  W. 
Ely,  L.  K. 
Elliott,  Joseph  B. 
Emery,  Charles  G. 
Ellott,  Henry 
Estes,  Benjamin 


Fales,  William  E.  S. 
Farley,  Frederick  A. 
Farrington,  Harvey 
Fisher,  George  H. 
Flint,  Charles  R. 
Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H 
Frothingham,  John  W. 


Gallaudet,  P.  W. 
Gardner,  W.  C. 
Gaubert,  Alonzo 
Gladwin,  S.  M. 
Goodnow,  A.  F. 
Goodrich,  William  W 
Graves,  Horace 
Greene,  Lyman  R. 
Greenwood,  John 
Goodwin,  Edwin  P. 
Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 
Gleason,  Andrew  W. 
Grannis,  Robert  A. 
Gregory,  George  F. 

H 

Hall,  Addison  B. 
Hall,  J.  R. 
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Elected. 

1880.  Hart,  A.  B. 
Hart,  Henry  S. 

"         Harteau,  Henry 

Hatch,  N.  W.  T. 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

Hayden,  A.  P. 
"         Healy,  Jacob  F. 
"         Henry,  John  F. 

Hine,  Francis  L. 

Hines,  D.  S. 

Hill,  John  L. 

Hodges,  H. 
"  Holmes,  E. 
"         How,  James 

Howard,  J.  T. 

Huntley,  R.  H. 
li         Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 

Hutchinson,  John  W. 

1881.  Hale,  Henry  A. 

''         Hathaway,  James  L. 
Hegemen,  John  R. 
Hope,  George  T. 
Houghtaling,  D.  H. 
Howard.  Samuel  E. 
Hoyt,  Edward  E. 

1882.  Harding,  Samuel 
Hobbs,  Edward  H. 
Homer,  Charles  S. 
Hunt,  Georsre  W. 


1880.     James,  Darwin  R. 

Jenkins,  F.  W. 

Jewett,  Charles  C. 

Johnson,  Jesse 

Judd;  Herbert  L. 

Judson,  Isaac  M. 
1882.     Jewett,  Charles 
"         Johnson,  A.  R. 

K 

1880.  Keep,  J.  Lester 
Kendall,  William  B. 
Kennedy,  E.  R. 
Kent,  William 
Kidder,  Stephen 
Kimball,  R.  J. 

1881.  Kellogg,  Edward  H. 
"         Kent,  William  L. 


Elected. 

1882.     Kalbfleisch,  E.  L. 


1880. 

Lacy,  Richard 

•« 

Lamb,  Albert  E. 

-* 

Lamport,  H.  H. 

"■ 

Langley,  William  C. 

•« 

Langley,  William  H. 

" 

Latimer,  Frederick  B. 

•' 

Latimer,  Brainard  G. 

«• 

Lawrence,  C.  F. 

•' 

Learned,  Amos  F. 

■• 

Leavitt,  J.  M. 

" 

Lee,  Robert  P. 

" 

Leeds,  James  S. 

Leighton,  R.  F. 

" 

Libby,  William  P. 

Litchfield,  Rufus 

Low,  A.  Augustus 

" 

Low,  William  G. 

«« 

Low,  Seth 

Lowell,  S.  V. 

" 

Lowrey,  C.  J. 

I8SI. 

Ladd,  John  B. 

" 

Lovell,  F.  H. 

1882. 

Lawson,  Wm.  Sheldon 

** 

Leighton,  Geo.,  J. 

M 

1880. 

Mackay,  George  D. 

Manchester,  L.  W. 

v 

Manning,  R.  H. 

" 

Marvin,  C.  R. 

" 

Maxwell,  H.  W. 

** 

Moore,  Thomas  S. 

" 

Morse,  H.  J. 

1881. 

Mallory,  George  B. 

" 

Merwin,  Timothy  T. 

1882. 

Man,   Albon 

" 

Marvin,  Joseph  H. 

Merrill,  George  P. 

-« 

Merrill,  William  G. 

" 

McKeen,  James 

N 

1880.      Northrup,  D.  L. 

"         Norton,  John 
i88r.     Noyes,  Stephen  B. 
1882.     Nichols,  Wm.  H. 
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Elected.  O 

1880.     Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 


Elected.  S 

1880.     Sage,  Dean 

"         Sanborn,  Daniel  A. 
Sanborn,  N.  B. 

"         Sanger,  Henry 


1880.     Packard,  Edwin 

" 

Seccomb,  E.  A. 

Packard,  Mitchell  N. 

•  < 

Sedgwick,  J.  W. 

Parsons,  Charles  H. 

Sewall,  Ammi  R. 

Parsons,  F.   E. 

•• 

Sharpe,   Clement 

"         Parsons,  L.  A. 

" 

Shaw,  Philander 

Partridge,  John  N. 
Paul,  Charles  H. 

:: 

Sheldon,  Henry 
Sheldon,  Henry  K. 

Penfield,  S.  N. 

" 

Sheldon,  William  C. 

Perry,  A.  J. 
Phelps,  E.  A. 
Pierce,  F.  O. 

Sheldon,  W.  R. 
Slocum,  Henry  W. 
Smith,  Jesse  C. 

Pierce,  James  F. 

Snow,  Michael 

Plummer,  J.  S. 

'« 

Southwick,  N. 

Pope,  Samuel  P. 
Pratt,  Calvin  E. 

Spelman,  T.  M. 
Spelman,  W.  C. 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 

•  ' 

Sprague.  William  E. 

Prentice,  George  II. 

Stanton,  John  S. 

Prindle,  Franklin  C. 

Staples,  Cryus  E. 

Putnam,  Rev.  A.  P. 

Stearns,  Joel  W. 

Putnam,   Nathaniel 

Stillman,  Thomas  E. 

1S81.      Pease,  George  L. 

Stockwell,  George  P. 

"         Perkins,  Thomas  A. 

'• 

Stoddard,  Charles  H. 

Perry,  John  C. 
Potter,  Ray  W. 

.. 

Swan,  Lyndon  M. 
Swan,  William  H. 

Pratt,  William  T. 

1881. 

Sherman.  John 

1882.      Parker,  Frederick  S. 

/* 

Smith,  Freeling  II. 

"         Plummer,  Albert  T. 

Stoddard,  John  H. 

Pratt,  C.  A. 

St.  John,  Cortland 

Pratt,  James  H. 

1882. 

Shaw,  George  H. 

et 

Snow,  Henry  S. 
Southard,  George  H. 

R 

'« 

Stearns,  James  S. 

1880.     Read,  E.  0. 

«« 

Steele,  James  A. 

Reynolds,  George  G. 

Stevens,  H.  H. 

Rice,  George 

Swan,  S.  H. 

1880.     Richardson,  Enos 

"         Ripley,  George  C. 
Robbins,  Milton 

1880. 

T 

Taylor,  James  R. 

Roberts,  R.  S. 

«' 

Tenney,  Asa  W. 

Robinson,  George  C. 

" 

Thornton,  Thomas  A 

Root,  William  J. 

Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 

Ropes,  R.  W. 
1881.      Richards,  Edmund  Ira,  Jr. 

I88l. 
1882. 

Trask,  Alanson 
Taggard,  Wm.  H. 

1882.     Roby,  Ebenezer 
Rollins,  Elisha  B. 

•» 

Taylor,  John  A. 
Thayer,  Nathan 

Elected. 

1882.     Tucker,  H.  A. 

Tapper,  Wm.  Vaughn 


1880.     Vail,  James  E.,  Jr. 
"         Van  Cott,  Joshua  M. 


W 

i83o.     Wade,  William  D. 
Wallace,  James  P. 
Ward,  Rodney  C. 
Waring,  William  H. 
Washburn,  Monroe  B. 
Watson,  A.  H. 
West,  Charles  E. 
West,  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  George  S. 
Wheeler,  II.  H. 
Wheeler,  H.  W. 
Wheeler,  Russell  L. 
Wheelock,  A.  D. 
White,  A.  M. 
White,  Alfred  T. 
White,  Josiah  J. 


Elected. 

1880.  Whitman,  Isaac  Allen 
Whitney,  J.  F. 
Whittemore,  W.  H. 
Wilcox,  G.  N. 
Wilcox,  Joseph  D. 
Williams,  William  H. 
Wood,  C.  D. 

"         Woodford,  Stewart  L. 
Woodruff,  A. 
Woodruff,  Albert  C. 

1881.  Wallace,  W.  C. 
Wallace,  W.  H. 
Ward,  Ferdinand 
Webster,  E.  G. 
White,  George  C.,  Jr. 

1882.  Warren,  Horace  M. 
Wellington,  Walter  L. 

'4         White,  George  C. 

Whitney,  James  W. 
Wilber,  Mark  D. 
Wilcox,  George 
Williams,  Charles  P. 
Wing,  Fred.  H. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  will  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  21st,  1883.  In  the 
sale  of  Tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM   OF  A  BEQUEST. 


I  Sifae  anb  ^cqutat^,  to  "The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,"  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,  to  he  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and  purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 


FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

Ianufactubing  Stationers  and  Pkintbrs, 

No.  45  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


PROCEEDINGS 


AT    THE 


Fourth  Annual  Meeting 


AND 


Fourth  Annual  Festival 


OF 


The  New  England  Society 


IN  THE  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN, 


Including  a  paper  read  before  the  Society,  November  4,  1882,  by  Noah 

Porter,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  on  "  The  New  England  Meeting  House;"  and 

a  paper  read  before  the  Society,  November  13,  1883,  by  Judge 

Calvin  E.  Pratt  on  "The  Old  District  School  House." 


Officers,   Directors,   Council,   Members, 
Standing  Committees, 

and 

.     By-Laws    of    the    Society. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the 
study  of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote  charity, 
good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 


Admission  Fee, $10.00 

Annual  Dues,      ....  .  5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee,      .  50.00 

Payable  at  Election,  except  Annual  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  to  the  Historiographer 
early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents 
of  his  life  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change  their  address 
should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

J^g**"  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.  Members  are  requested 
to  send  applications  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 

Address, 

STEPHEN  B.  NOYES,  Recording  Secretary. 

199  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  was  held  in  the  Directors'  Room  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Wednesday 
Evening,  December  5th,  1883. 

Mr.  John  Winslow,  first  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  officiated  as  Chairman. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  held  December  6th,  1882,  were 
read  and  approved. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Nelson  G.  Carman  and  Mr.  Henry  Pratt  were  elected 
members  of  the  Soicety. 

Mr.  William  B.  Kendall,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  presented  his  annual  report, 
showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  $9,879.11,  which  was,  on  motion,  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  file.  There  was  appended  to  the  Treasurer's  report  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  that  the  same  had  been  examined 
and  found  correct. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  his  Annual  Report  was  presented  which  was 
as  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S   FOURTH    ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  :  In  complying 
with  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  By-Laws,  which  requires  that  at  each  annual  meeting 
the  President  shall  make  a  report  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest 
or  importance  to  the  Society,  little  more  need  be  done  than  to  reiterate  what  has 
been  said  at  the  previous  annual  meetings  respecting  its  good  condition,  and  its 
present,  and  the  prospect  of  its  continued,  usefulness. 

Our  financial  condition  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  report  last  year  of  the 
Hon.  William  B.  Kendall  the  Treasurer,  showed  that  on  the  2Sth  of  November, 
18S2,  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  was  $8,780.43.  His  report  for  the  present  year 
states  the  balance  on  the  28th  of  November,  1883,  to  be  $9,879.11. 

By  Article  XXIV  of  the  By-Laws  it  is  provided  that,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow  or  children  of  any  deceased 
member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a  sum  equal  to  rive  times  the 
amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society  ;  such  sum  to  be  paid  in 
equal  annual  payments  for  five  successive  years  after  the  decease  of  such  member. 
The  said  annuity  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  married 
again,  but  shall  be  paid  to  such  of  the  children  as  are  not  able  to  earn  their 
subsistence. 
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The  good  state  of  the  fund  already  accumulated,  and  its  increase  which  we 
may  confidently  expect,  will  render  this  clause  one  of  some  benefit  in  future  years 
to  the  families  of  such  members,  if  any,  as  may  meet  with  pecuniary  reverses. 
Each  succeeding  year  of  their  membership  will  increase  the  value  of  this  provision 
by  increasing  the  amount  on  which,  in  case  of  disaster,  their  families  may  rely. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  steadily  extending,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
report  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  Albert  E.  Lamb,  Esq.,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  members  at  this  time  is  four  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  Annual  Festival  of  December  2ist,  1S82,  was,  like  those  of  preceding 
years,  not  only  sumptuous  and  elegant  in  all  its  provisions  and  appointments,  but 
an  intellectual  feast  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  present. 

Among  our  guests  to  whose  addresses  all  listened  with  very  great  satisfaction 
were  Col.  W.  T.  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  Hon.  William  F.  Davis  of  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  Brooklyn,  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts  and 
Hon.  Noah  Davis  of  New  York,  Hon.  A.  Q.  Keasbey  of  New  Jersey,  Hon. 
Seth  Low,  Hon.  John  W.  Hunter,  and  Hon.  John  C.  Maguire, — the  two  last 
gentlemen  representing  respectively  the  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Patrick  Societies  of 
this  City. 

We  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  approaching  Festival,  to  be  held 
on  the  2 1st  of  the  present  month,  will  be  most  attractive.  Very  eminent  and 
eloquent  persons  have  accepted  invitations  to  be  present,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  feast  make  it  certain  that  none  will  go  away  hungered  or  athirst. 

At  the  time  of  each  of  the  previous  festivals  there  has  been  some  dissatisfaction 
because  of  the  inability  of  members,  at  the  last  hour,  to  obtain  tickets.  But  it  is 
obviously  and  absolutely  necessary  that  the  committee  having  the  subject  in  charge 
should  seasonably  know  how  many,  and  who,  are  to  be  present,  and  to  make 
arrangements  accordingly.  They,  therefore,  give  notice  that  tickets  can  be 
obtained,  by  members  only,  until  the  10th  of  December, — that  up  to  that  time 
members  can,  and  no  others  can,  procure  them,  and  that  after  that  date,  such 
tickets,  if  any,  as  may  then  be  undisposed  of,  will  be  furnished  to  applicants, 
whether  members  or  not,  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  called  for.  It  is 
indispensable,  therefore,  that  such  members  as  design  to  attend  the  Dinner,  and 
wish  to  be  certain  of  doing  so,  shall  apply  for  their  tickets  by  or  before  the  10th. 
A  large  number  have  already  made  such  application,  and  those  who  would  be  sure 
to  avoid  disappointment  should  not  omit  doing  so  beyond  the  date  named. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  Society  is  under 
special  obligation  to  Messrs.  Putnam  and  Winslow  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  Kendall,  Hunt  and  Pratt,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Festival. 
Members  generally  have  little  idea  of  the  amount  of  time,  and  of  the  amount  of 
labor,  necessarily  bestowed  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  preparations  requisite  to 
secure  the  great  success  which  has  attended  these  banquets. 

The  Directors  have  reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hunt  from  the 
latter  Committee,  for  his  services  were  invaluable,  but  the  state  of  his  health  left 
no  alternative.  Mr.  W.  15.  Dickerman  has  consented,  and  been  appointed,  to 
take  his  place. 

On  the  13th  November,  the  Society  held  a  general  meeting,  which  was  largely 
attended  by  the  members  and  their  families,  in  the  Art  Gallery.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  General  Calvin  E.  Pratt  on  the  subject  of  "The  old  New  England 
School  House."     It   need   not    be   added   that  it  was  full  of  interest,  and  that  the 


theme  was  made  the  text  for  graphic  descriptions  of  times,  and  scenes,  and 
characters  peculiar  to  New  England  in  the  days  that  are  past.  The  report  of  the 
next  Annual  Festival  will  be  enriched  by  the  insertion  in  it  of  the  address  by 
Judge  Pratt,  and  of  that  on  *>  The  New  England  Meeting  House"  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  President  Porter  of  Vale  College,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1SS2. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Noyes,  the  Historiographer  of  the  Society, 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  favored  by 
the  members  of  the  Society  generally,  that  a  circular  be  sent  to  each,  inviting  him 
to  furnish  for  record  in  the  books  of  the  Society  a  note  stating  the  country  from 
which  his  ancestors  came  to  New  England,  the  period  of  their  arrival,  the  places 
of  their  residence,  and  such  other  particulars  of  their  history,  and  the  history  of 
their  descendants  as  may  perpetuate  a  record  of  the  family  of  each.  It  is  expected 
that  many  will  furnish  such  particulars,  and  so  far  as  they  may  be  received,  they 
will  add  to  the  materials  for  New  England  History. 

It  will  be  a  welcome  statement  to  the  Society  that  the  deaths  among  our 
members  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  few.  But  two  are  reported  by 
Mr.  Noyes — they  were  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Sanborn  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Harris  Gary. 
The  Historiographer  furnishes  sketches  of  them,  and  also  one  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Putnam   Pope,  who  died  in  1SS2. 

They  are  as  follows  : 

Samlel  Putnam  Pope,  the  son  of  Elijah  Pope  and  Eunice  Prince,  was  born  in 
Danvers,  Mas^. ,  December  16th,  1S44.  He  received  his  education  in  his  native 
town  and  moved  to  New  York  in  1865.  In  iS63  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
late  Henry  G.  Ely,  and  in  1S76  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  H.  G.  Ely  &  Go 
\  few  weeks  before  his  death  the  name  was  changed  to  Pope  &  Haight. 

The  manliness  and  purity  of  his  character  caused  him  to  be  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  while  his  gentleness  and  modest  dignity  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

His  business  character  is  well  indicated  by  the  following  resolution  adopted 
with  others  by  the  Hide  and  Leather  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member  : 

"Resolved,  that  though  cut  off  in  his  prime,  with  the  promise  of  large  influence 
and  usefulness  before  him,  we  feel  that  he  has  left  a  name  and  a  record  not  only 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  worthy  also  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  as  a 
standard  of  commercial  purity,  integrity,  and  honor." 

****** 

The  life  which  promised  so  much  ended  suddenly.  He  passed  away  after  a 
short  illness,  July  15,  1SS2. 

Daniel  A.  Sanborn  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  5,  1S27.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town  until  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  an  academy  in  Northfield,  Mass.;  graduated  from 
which  he  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fekon  &  Parker,  civil  engineers,  and 
devoted  himself  to  civil  engineering  as  a  profession.  On  the  completion  of  his 
studies  he  was  employed  by  the  Eitchburg  Railroad  Company  to  build  a  nortion 
of  its  road.  In  1S53  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Oldtown  and  Lincoln 
Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction  in  Maine.  After  a  year's  work  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Delaware  Railroad  in  Delaware,  which  he  tilled  acceptably  for  two  years,  and 
then  resigned  to  carry  out  a  contract  made  with  other  parties  to  fill  in  the 
Back  Bay  in  Boston. 

Later  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  by  steam  power,  in  Cambridge. 
He  remained  in  this  business  two  years  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  making 
insurance   surveys.      In    1S65,  he  established  an   office   in   New  York   called   the 
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National  Insurance  Diagram  Bureau,  where  he  published  for  the  convenience  of 
insurance  companies  maps  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States, 
meeting  with  marked  success. 

In  1S76,  he  organized  his  business  into  a  stock  company  called  the  Sanborn 
Map  and  Publishing  Company,  of  which  he  was  manager.  About  this  time  his 
health  became  seriously  impaired,  nevertheless  his  interest  in  his  business  did  not 
flag,  but  through  years  of  painful  invalidism  and  up  to  within  a  week  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  II,  1SS3,  gave  it  his  closest  attention. 

His  wife  and  two  of  his  three  children  survive  him. 

The  company  which  he  established  still  exists  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Nathaniel  Harris  Cary  was  born  at  the  north  end  of  Boston,  February  22d. 
1802,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  September  20th,  1883,  being  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Cary  belonged  to  a  race  of  boat  builders  and 
mast  and  spar  makers. 

His  great-grandfather,  Jonathan  Cary,  came  from  Bristol,  England,  about  the 
year  1720,  and  settled  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  where  he  married  and  was 
the  father  of  a  large  family.  Pursuing  his  trade  he  soon  was  enabled  to  purchase 
a  small  piece  of  ground  upon  which  he  and  his  son  John  each  built  a  house  At 
the  burning  of  Charlestown  by  the  British,  June  17th,  1775,  these  houses  were 
among  the  first  that  were  swept  away.  Jonathan  and  his  wife,  each  seventy-six 
years  old,  and  John  and  his  large  family  of  young  children,  fled  with  many  others 
to  Reading,  Mass.,  where  they  remained  until  after  Charlestown  was  evacuated  by 
the  British.  During  the  war,  John  Cary  was  engaged  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
building  boats  for  Washington's  army.  When  the  family  returned  to  Charlestown 
they  occupied  for  nearly  one  year  a  part  of  the  fort  which  the  British  had 
evacuated,  during  which  time  John  rebuilt  his  house  on  Maudlin  Street. 

Jonathan,  son  of  John,  also  a  master  mast  and  spar  maker,  had  his  mast  vard 
on  Wheeler's  Wharf,  Boston,  where  some  of  the  largest  vessels  of  that  day  were 
rigged.  Jonathan  had  four  sons — William,  Nathaniel,  Isaac  and  George — who 
all  served  more  or  less  of  an  apprenticeship  with  their  father.  William,  Isaac, 
and  George  finally  dropped  the  broad-axe  and  about  the  year  1874,  started  in 
Boston  in  a  small  way  as  dealers  in  horns,  shell,  combs,  and  Yankee  notions. 

In  1S27  they  established  a  house  in  New  York  City,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  William  H.  Cary,  in  1S61,  was,  under  the  name  of  Cary,  Howard, 
Sanger  &  Co.,  the  largest  importing  fancy  goods  and  notion  house  in  this  country. 

Nathaniel  Harris  Cary,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  followed  the  mast  and  spar 
making  business  until  about  the  year  1835,  during  which  time  he  was  connected 
with  the  Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  and  Portsmouth  Navy  Yards,  thereby  coming  in 
contact  with  many  of  the  naval  officers  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
1812,  notably  Commodores  Decatur  and  Hull.  During  the  war  of  1812-14, 
Nathaniel  was  of  an  age  to  see  and  remember  much  of  interest.  During  the 
year  1S14,  when  the  British  fleet  was  off  Boston  Harbor,  Gov.  Strong  called  upon 
the  citizens  of  Boston  to  assist  in  throwing  up  earthworks  in  Boston  and  on 
Noddels  Island  (now  East  Boston).  Even  the  public  schools  were  closed  in  order 
to  allow  the  larger  boys  to  assist,  Nathaniel's  duty  being  to  carry  his  father's 
dinner  down  to  him  while  at  work  on  the  earthworks.  Nathaniel  distinctly 
remembered  the  excitement  at  the  time  when  the  Frigate  Constitution  returned  to 
Boston  after  having  destroyed  the  British  Ship  Guerriere  outside  the  harbor. 

About  the  year  1S30  Nathaniel  came  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  remained  until 
1840,  being  engaged  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  afterward  with  his  brothers  in  the 
fancy  goods  business. 

About  the  year  1841  he  was  sent  by  his  brothers,  William  and  Isaac,  to 
Whetmore  Island  in  the  Penobscot  River,  Maine,  to  superintend  a  large  lumber 
interest  there. 

From  1S50  to  1870  he  quietly  lived  with  his  family  at  Lexington,  and  at 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  his  great  love  for  his 
country  prompted  him  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the  great  cause  at  stake.  Being 
at  that  time  sixty  years  of  age  he  could  not  go  to  the  front  himself;  but  his 
patriotism  would  not  allow  him  to  take  from  the  ranks  of  a  Boston  regiment  a 
schoolboy  son,  then  much  under  age.  While  residing  at  Jamaica  Plains,  his 
second   son,  J.  George  Cary,  entered  Harvard  Law  School.     During  the  second 
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year  of  his  term,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  taken  with  typhoid  fever  and 
died.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  now  aged  parents,  and  in  the  Spring  of  1871 
they  moved  to  Brooklyn  again  to  be  near  their  only  remaining  son,  Isaac  Harris 
Cary  (also  a  member  of  this  Society),  who  was  permanently  settled  here. 

Although  Mr.  Cary  reached  the  age  of  four  score  years  he  did  not  seem  a  very 
old  man,  being  quite  active  in  body  and  mind  until  his  last  short  sickness  His 
careful  home  training  by  a  dearly  loved  mother,  who  died  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  nineteen  years,  was  never  forgotten,  and  he  was  enabled  to  participate 
in  the  house-warmings,  the  launches,  and  the  festive  days  of  "  Ye  Olden  Times," 
without  retaining  any  of  their  evil  effects.  The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Cary's  life 
were  spent  as  quietly  and  peacefully  as  were  his  earlier  years  active  and  exciting. 
He  was  warm-hearted  and  kindly  by  nature,  generous  in  proportion  to  his  means. 
Mr.  Cary  was  a  member  and  constant  attendant  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  an 
intense  lover  of  "  Old  New  England"  and  her  glorious  history. 

His  remains  now  lie  interred  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. 

On  motion,  this  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes,  and  also  to  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report  issued  by  the  Society. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Hiram  W.  Hunt,  and  George  H. 
Fisher,  were  nominated  Directors  for  the  ensuing  four  years,  and  the  Secretary 
was  empowered  and  directed  to  cast  a  single  ballot  for  their  election,  which  being 
done,  they  were  declared  elected. 

Adjourned. 

ALBERT   E.  LAMB, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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ROCEEDINGS   AND   SPEECHES 

AT   THE 

FOURTH    ANNUAL    FESTIVAL 

HELD 

December  21st,  1883, 

In  commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  Fourth  Annual  Festival  of  The  New  England  Society  in 
the  City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Academy  of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  Friday 
evening,   December   21st,   1883. 

Without  the  weather  was  clear  and  cold,  an  "  old  time  "  fall  of 
snow  lay  deep  and  white  throughout  the  city.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
night  for  feasting  and  for  commemorating  the  landing  of  the  -Pilgrim 
Fathers. 

A  Reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room  from  half  past  five  until 
half  past  six  o'clock,  and  then  all  present  entered  the  Assembly 
Room  and  took  their  allotted  seats.  This  room  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  elaborately  and  tastefully  decorated.  The  coat-of- 
arms  of  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States — alternating  with  shields 
and  golden  horseshoes  but  separated  therefrom  with  national  flags 
gracefully  festooned — adorned  the  walls.  Long  streamers  of  red, 
white  and  blue  bunting  drooped  from  the  central  chandelier  and 
were  caught  up  along  the  sides.  The  tables  were  decorated  with 
baskets  and  boquets  of  cut  flowers,  ferns  and  holly,  and  potted 
cactuses,  and  other  plants,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious 
perfume. 

Including  guests,  there  were  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
present. 

At  the  guests'  table  were  seated,  on  the  right  of  the  President, 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Hon.  Horace  Russell,  Hon.  Seth  Low, 
Hon.  Stewart  L.Woodford,  and  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam;  on  the  left, 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Farley,  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Newman,  William  Sullivan,  Esq.,  and 
Hon.  John  W.  Hunter. 
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GRACE. 

REV.  DR.  FREDERICK  A.  FARLEY. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  the  children  of 
the  Pilgrims  are  permitted  to  meet  together  once  more,  on  this 
festive  occasion,  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  their  fathers, 
to  call  to  mind  the  blessings  Thou  hast  bestowed  upon  them 
and  their  children,  and  at  Thy  table  to  look  unto  Thee  with 
grateful  hearts,  and  ascribe  thanksgiving  unto  Thee  for  all  the 
mercies  which  from  generation  to  generation  have  attended 
their  descendants.  We  ask  Thy  presence  and  Thy  blessing  with 
us,  at  this  festal  board,  and  may  all  things  redound  to  Thy 
praise  and  glory ;  we  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
A  men. 


MENU. 


Shrimp. 


Oysters. 
Soups. 


Beef. 


Fish. 


Sea  Bass,  Joinville. 


Sheepshead  a  la  Chambord. 


Potatoes. 

Re/ev/. 

Filet  of  Beef. 

String  Beans. 

Entries. 

Stuffed   Capon. 
French  Peas. 

Terrapin,  Newburg 
Celery. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roasts. 

Canvas-back 

Duck. 

Lettuce  Salad. 
Sweets. 

Quail. 

Cakes. 

Ice  Cream. 
Cheese. 
Coffee. 

Fruits. 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON.    B.    D.    SILLIMAN, 
President  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society:  A  proclaimed 
purpose  of  this  Society  is  the  commemoration  of  the  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims.  If  this  were  its  only  purpose  there  would  be 
little  need  of  its  existence — for  that  event  will  never  be 
forgotten,  or  unheeded.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  the  corner 
stone  of  our  great  national  edifice,  which,  as  we  trust  and 
believe,  will  be  as  enduring  as  the  rock  itself.  The  effacing 
hand  of  time,  instead  of  obliterating,  has  but  inscribed  in 
deeper  and  imperishable  characters  the  record  of  the  Pilgrims, 
their  noble  aims  and  their  grand  achievements.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  years  of  steady  progress,  and  of  final  triumph 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  full  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law  throughout  this  land,  bear  witness  of  the 
wisdom,  the  sacrifices,  the  courage  and  the  conquests  of  the 
Pilgrims,  and  the  Puritans  who  followed  them. 

At  length  the  interests  and  principles  of  different  sections 
of  our  country  have  ceased  to  conflict ;  sectional  passions  no 
longer  rage,  and  none  are  left  to  upbraid  New  England  and 
her  history  save  the  small  and  feeble  tribe — bless  their  ignorant 
souls  ! — who  still  prate  of  her  "  intolerance  ;  "  of  the  "  Blue 
Laws  of  Connecticut,"  and  the  "  hanging  of  witches  at  Salem." 
These  seem,  in  their  view,  to  constitute  the  history  of  New 
England.  They  innocently  suppose  that  putting  witches  to 
death  was  an  invention  of  the  Pilgrims,  while,  as  was  lately 
said  by  our  friend,  Mr.  John  Winslow — himself  the  last  survivor 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers — {laughter) — the  other  Pilgrims  had  gone 
to  heaven  half  a  century  before  the  witches  were  hanged  ;  and, 
as  we  all  know,  another  half  century  passed  before  England 
repealed  the  laws  requiring  such  executions. 

So,  too,  these  lingering  upbraiders  do  not  know  that  a  large 
part,  if  not  most,  of  what  are  termed  the  Blue  Lazus  are  simply 
fabrications  and  never  had  existence,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of 
those  which  were  enacted  were  more  stringent,  or  intolerant,  for 
their  day  and  generation  than  were  contemporary  laws  in  other 
colonies.  All  were  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  enacted.  There  was  compulsory  religion  in 
those  days.     Thus,  in  Virginia  every  man  was  required  to  have 
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his  children  baptized,  under  a  penalty  of  two  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  each  omission.  Teaching  any  other  catechism 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  England  was  forbidden.  Everybody 
was  required  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  and  remain  there 
during  the  whole  service,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco.  Each  county  was  required  to  have  a  pillory,  a  pair  of 
stocks,  a  whipping  post  and  a  ducking  stool,  and  every  woman 
guilty  of  slander  was  ducked.  If  the  degree  of  her  offense 
exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  she  was  ducked 
again  for  every  five  hundred  pounds,  unless  her  husband  would 
pay  the  tobacco.  Quakers  were  forbidden  to  hold  Quaker 
meetings  under  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
each,  for  the  first  offense,  five  hundred  pounds  for  the  second 
offense,  and  banishment  from  the  colony  for  the  third.  Every 
master  of  a  vessel  bringing  any  Quaker  to  Virginia  to  reside 
there,  was  punishable  by  a  fine  *of  five  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco,  and  required  to  carry  the  Quaker  out  of  the  country 
again. 

Indeed,  the  Quakers  were  dealt  with  roughly,  not  only  in 
Virginia  and  Massachussets,  but  almost  everywhere  except  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  New  York  they  were  treated  by  the  Dutch 
with  special  intolerance.  One  person  who  had  been  guilty  of 
giving  a  night's  lodging  to  a  banished  Quakeress  at  Gravesend 
(in  this  county),  and  another  for  permitting  Quaker  meetings 
on  his  premises  in  Jamaica,  and  others  at  Flushing  for  the  like 
offense,  were  fined  and  banished  from  the  colony.  In  1657 
some  residents  of  Flushing  presented  to  the  Governor  a  humble 
petition  that  Quakers  might  be  tolerated.  It  was  indignantly 
rejected,  and  the  petitioners  escaped  severe  punishment  only 
by  abject  promises  not  to  repeat  the  offense.  The  ringleader 
who  drew  up  the  petition  was  removed  from  the  office,  {Sellout), 
which  he  held,  and  was  fined  and  banished  from  the  colony. 

Baptists  fared  little,  if  at  all,  better. 

In  Barbadoes  (another  English  colony)  any  omission  of 
family  prayers  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of 
sugar.  Everybody  was  required  to  attend  church  twice  a 
day  under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  cotton,  and  profanity 
was  punished  by  a  fine  of  four  pounds  of  sugar.  Why 
offenses  respecting  family  prayer  and  profanity  were  punishable 
in    sugar,  while    non-church-going  was    punishable    in    cotton, 
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does  not  appear.  Perhaps  these  penalties  were  regarded  as 
" discriminating  duties"  for  the  "incidental  protection"  of 
domestic  manufactures.     [Laughter.) 

In  New  York  public  houses  were  required  to  be  kept  shut 
and  no  liquor  sold,  and  nobody  allowed  to  travel  on  Sunday. 
Not  only  Quakers,  and  Baptists,  but  Roman  Catholics  were 
subjects  of  special  proscription.  It  was  ordained  that  "  all 
Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  missionaries  or  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  made  or  ordained  by  any  power  or  jurisdiction,  derived 
or  pretended  from  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  residing  within 
the  province,  shall  depart  the  same  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
November,  1700.  If  any  such  remain,  or  come  into  the 
province  after  that  date  he  shall  be  deemed  an  incendiary,  a 
disturber  of  the  public  peace  and  safety,  and  an  enemy  to  the 
true  Christian  religion,  and  shall  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  if  being  so  imprisoned  he  shall  break  prison  and  make  his 
escape  and  afterward  be  retaken,  he  shall  suffer  such  pains  of 
death,  penalties  and  forfeiture  as  in  cases  of  felony."  It  was 
further  enacted  that  any  one  receiving,  harboring,  relieving  or 
concealing  any  such  Jesuit,  priest,  or  other  person  of  the 
Romish  clergy  should  be  fined  £200,  sit  in  the  pillory  three 
days,  and  give  security  for  future  good  behavior,  and  any 
justice  of  the  peace  might  commit  for  trial  any  person,  even 
on  suspicion,  of  his  being  of  the  Romish  clergy.  And  all  this 
was  enacted  in  our  beloved  State  of  New  York  (now,  by 
occupation,  one  of  the  New  England  States),  as  late  as  the 
year  1700 — nearly  eighty  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth. 
No  longer  ago  than  by  our  State  Constitution  of  1777  it  was 
provided  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  priest  of  any 
denomination  should  thereafter,  under  any  pretense,  or  descrip- 
tion whatever,  hold  any  military  office  or  place  within  this 
State.  It  is  only  since  the  repeal  of  this  oppressive  law 
that  our  Brooklyn  regiments  have  had  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
{Laughter,  and  cheers  for  Mr.  Beeeher.) 

In  Maryland  any  person  denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  for  the  first  offense  bored  through  the  tongue,  and 
fined  ;  for  the  second  offense  he  was  branded  on  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  B  and  made  to  pay  40  shillings,  and  for  the  third 
offense  was  put  to  death. 
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But  I  forbear  further  reference  to  the  intolerant  laws  of 
other  colonies  than  those  of  New  England.  Such  as  have 
been  named  are  cited,  not  as  evidence  that  the  people  of  those 
colonies  were  narrow*  minded  and  persecuting,  nor  as  set-offs 
for  like  rigidity  in  New  England,  but  as  showing  that  they 
were  all  according  to  the  light,  or  rather  the  darkness,  of  the 
age,  and  that  the  austerity  of  the  Puritan  laws  (some  of  which 
were  re-enactments  of  statutes  set  forth  in  the  Books  of 
Exodus  and  Leviticus)  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Puritans,  but  to 
the  day  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  all  liberal  compared 
with  others  which  preceded  them  in  other  parts  of  Christendom. 
The  earlier  history  of  religion  is  a  history  of  persecution.  The 
severest  intolerance  of  the  colonists  of  this  country  was  broad 
license  compared  with  the  persecutions  of  former  periods. 
Indeed,  absolute  religious  liberty  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  any  country  until  it  was  attained  in  our  own.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declared  that  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States,  and  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit 
the  free  exercise  thereof.  At  the  time  when  the  laws  existed 
which  have  been  cited,  the  colonists,  amid  their  intense  convic- 
tions, were  honestly  seeking  truth  and  freedom,  and  we  are 
reaping  the  harvest  of  which  they,  even  then,  were  sowing  the 
seed.  They  all  manifested  their  zeal  for  what  they  believed 
the  truth  by  extremity  of  personal  sacrifices  to  which  we  are 
strangers.  They  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  light  which  we 
have,  but  by  the  light  which  they  had. 

It  has  never  been  a  fault  of  New  England  to  cherish  error. 
On  the  contrary,  she  has  ever  been  a  restless  pioneer,  in  every 
inquiry,  in  every  advance,  in  search  of  every  truth  affecting  the 
well  being  of  man,  and  she  has  been,  and  is,  as  quick  to  renounce 
a  heresy,  when  convinced  that  it  is  such,  as  she  had  been  to 
enforce  it  when  believing  it  to  be  right.  We,  descendants  of 
New  England,  revere  the  sturdy  virtue  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans.  As  Charles  Kingsley  says  :  "  We  glory  in  the  muscle, 
the  God-fearing  valor  and  earnestness  of  the  old  heroes,  and 
trust  we  should  have  believed  with  them,  had  we  lived  in  those 
days,  for  want  of  any  better  belief.  But  it  will  not  do  now. 
The  bed  is  too  short,  the  cloak  too  narrow." 
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But,  gentlemen,  proud  as  we  are  of  them,  is  it  quite  certain 
that  they  would  be  as  proud  of  us?  Doubtless  they  would 
behold  in  our  physical  and  political  advancement  what  they 
had  foreseen  and  sought  to  promote — they  would  see  in  our 
absolutely  free  and  simple  institutions,  and  broad  suffrage, 
and  universal  education,  the  mature  fruit  of  the  seeds  they  had 
sown,  the  perfected  edifice  of  which  they  laid  the  foundation, 
and  designed  the  framework,  and  prepared  the  plan.  But  at 
much  in  our  religious  and  moral  condition  they  would  halt. 
It  would  be  some  time  before  they  would  consent  to  substitute 
the  diluted,  flexible  and  unfixed  theology  which  now  so  largely 
prevails,  for  the  austere  Calvinism  in  which  they  gloried,  and 
which  some  of  us  can  remember  as  it  existed  in  New  England, 
"stern,  gloomy,  knotted,  gnarled  and  toughened  for  two  hun- 
dred years  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  heats  and  frosts  and 
ecclesiastical  storms."  They  would  sorely  miss  some  of  the 
good,  old,  terrible  doctrines  which  terrified  and  stupefied  our 
childhood,  but  which  have  passed  away  with  witches  and  other 
heresies.  They  would  pause  before  entering  the  gorgeous, 
gaslighted,  furnace-heated  temples,  with  gilded  walls  and 
cushioned  seats,  and  carpeted  floors,  and  pealing  organs,  which 
have  succeeded  the  dear,  old,  cold,  cheerless  meeting  houses, 
with  their  straight  backed  pews  and  hard  wood  seats.  They 
would  not  listen  to  the  modern  heresy  that  it  is  possible  to 
take  cold  in  going  to  meeting  in  stormy  weather.  {Laughter?) 
They  would  look  for,  and  miss,  the  foot  stoves  which  each  man 
should  carry  in  his  hands  on  his  way  to  meeting  for  the  comfort 
of  his  wife  and  daughters.  {Laughter?)  They  would  mourn 
in  finding  rural  life  almost  at  an  end,  and  everywhere,  even  in 
the  remotest  hamlets  of  Oregon,  city  ways  instead  of  country 
ways — and,  instead  of  honest  home-spun,  the  latest  Paris 
fashions  and  costliest  of  fabrics ;  and  they  would  recoil  from 
the  enervating  luxury,  and  wild  extravagance,  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  their  homely  living. 

But  I  must  drop  this  theme  and  come  to  that  which  more 
immediately  concerns  us  to-night.  We  are  all  here  of  one 
accord  to  testify  at  once  our  veneration  for  our  pious  ancestors, 
our  good  will  for  one  another,  and  our  regard  for  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  We  are  proud  and  happy,  too,  that  the 
other  powers  are  represented  by  their  ambassadors  at  our  feast. 
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Holland  is  with  us  in  the  person  of  the  venerated  president  of 
her  St.  Nicholas  Society;  Ireland  comes  by  the  eloquent 
vice-president  of  her  St.  Patrick  Society,  and  our  neighboring 
New  England  brethren  by  the  eminent  vice-president  of  their 
society.  The  church,  too,  sends  her  reverend  and  famed 
divines ;  the  State  its  statesmen ;  the  law  its  learned  ex- 
pounders ;  cities  those  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  rule 
over  them  ;  the  armies  their  greatest  captain  ;  and  the  mighty 
republic  of  the  Western  continent  honors  us  by  the  presence 
of  her  distinguished,  wise,  and  patriotic  chief  magistrate.  With 
all  our  hearts  do  we  bid  them  thrice  welcome. 

4 

Loud  applause  followed  President  Silliman's  speech,  the 
whole  audience  rising  and  cheering  at  the  allusions  to  General 
Grant  and  President  Arthur. 


The  Chairman. — Gentlemen  : — Fill  your  glasses  for  a  toast. 
New  England  has  never  pursued  a  sectional,  or  narrow  policy 
in  national  affairs.  Great  measures  promoting  the  general 
public  weal — whether  conducing  to  her  own  local  interest,  or 
not, — such,  among  many  others,  as  the  appropriation  of  the 
public  lands  for  populating  the  vast  West,  and  thereby,  dimin- 
ishing her  own  relative  political  power  and  importance — the 
liberal  support  of  the  army  and  navy, — the  education  of  the 
people, — and  the  extended  system  of  internal  improvements — 
have  always  had  her  steady,  and  unstinted  support. 

And  now,  rejoicing  as  we  do,  in  seeing  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  a  son  of  New  England,  it  is  not  because  his 
administration  has  any  sectional,  New  England  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  his  enemies,  if  he  has  any,  (I  have  never  heard  of 
such,)  his  political  opponents,  would  freely  admit  that  in  the 
high  office  which  he  has  administered  with  so  much  dignity,  he 
has  sought  alone  the  common  good,  the  general  benefit,  the 
highest  welfare,  the  loftiest  honor  of  the  whole  country. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  drink  to  the  toast, 

"The  President  of  the  United  States." 

(Prolonged  applause.) 
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SPEECH   OF   PRESIDENT   ARTHUR. 

I  heartily  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  by  a  brilliant  flash  of 
silence  I  might  illumine  your  mind  and  the  minds  of  all  my 
New  England  brethren  here  assembled,  with  a  sense  of  my 
gratitude  for  this  too  flattering  reception. 

"  More  than  words  can  wield  the  matter,"  the  warmth  of 
your  welcome  has  entered  into  my  heart ;  and  alas !  to  all  this 
bountiful  hospitality  I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks 
and  thanks. 

I  know  that  the  toast  which  has  just  been  offered  is  naught 
in  itself,  but  the  loyal  and  respectful  tribute  which  at  these 
annual  festivities  you  are  wont  to  pay  the  National  Executive. 

Yet  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  has  to-night  a  wider  and 
a  more  personal  significance.  For,  like  yourselves,  I  am  a  son 
of  New  England  and  a  citizen  of  New  York.  We  are  bound 
together  by  ties  of  lineage  and  association,  and  are  all  proud 
alike  of  the  home  of  our  birth  and  the  home  of  our  adoption. 
God  love  them  both,  and  protect  and  defend  them  ever,  and 
grant  to  this  Society  and  all  its  members,  length  of  days 
and  vigor  of  health,  and  an  overflowing  measure  of  prosperity. 
{Great  applause). 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen  : — Fill  your  glasses  for  a  toast 
to  another  descendant  of  New  England. 

What  a  history  of  mighty  events  and  results  is  condensed 
in  his  name ! 

What  must  be  the  feelings  of  the  man  who,  surveying  the 
map  of  this  vast  empire,  can  reflect  that,  but  for  his  own 
patriotism,  wisdom,  perseverance,  faith  and  valor  in  guiding 
the  brave  men  who  composed  our  armies,  that  map,  instead  of 
representing  one  grand  and  mighty  nation,  would  but  depict 
(to  use  the  words  of  Webster)  "  the  broken  and  dishonored 
fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union ;  states  dissevered,  dis- 
cordant, belligerant ;  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,"  and  still 
"  drenched  in  fraternal  blood." 

We  give, 

"  A  Cordial  Welcome  to  General  Grant." 

(Great  applause?) 
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SPEECH   OF   GENERAL   GRANT. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  : 
You  would  have  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  nervousness  and 
uneasiness  if  you  had  left  me  to  appreciate  without  the  toast 
the  fact  that  I  have  always  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn..  I  have  had  proof  before, 
not  only  from  the  New  England  Society  but  from  other 
citizens,  that  on  public  occasions  I  have  been  made  quite 
welcome ;  and  while  I  thank  you  all  for  it,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  easier  for  me  to  have  accepted  your  welcomes 
without  having  to  thank  you.  {Laughter?)  The  fact  is,  I  am 
so  surrounded  here  by  good  speakers  that  I  would  like  very 
much  now  to  throw  off  on  one  of  them  {Laughter) ;  and  I 
think  I  will  allot  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  Major  Beecher, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  fortunate  in  not  having  been  born 
a  hundred  years  earlier,  as  we  have  just  learned  from  your 
president  that  his  occupation  as  chaplain  of  a  regiment  would 
probably  have  rendered  his  life  miserable.     (Laughter?) 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  and  will  leave  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  Mr.  Beecher,  to  add  to  his.     {Applause.) 


The  Chairman. — The  next  toast  is, 

"The  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan." 

In  reference  to  it,  we  shall  hearken  to  the  embodiment  of 
both  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan, — modified  only  by  the 
evolution  of  more  than  two  centuries. 

I  need  not  introduce  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 
Gentlemen :  I  returned  home  this  noon,  or  afternoon,  and 
found  then,  for  the  first  time,  several  missives  presenting  the 
text  from  which  I  was  to  preach  to-night.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  tell  you  a  story.  {Cries  of  "  Do!"  "  Do  !  "  "  Tell  it !  ") 
am  afraid  many  of  you  have  heard  it,  but  if  you  have  you  can 
laugh  just  as  if  you  never  heard  it  before.  Bishop  Ames  told 
the  story,  so  it  has  a  good  Apostolic  start,  although  he  told  it 
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of  another  Bishop.  The  two  were  riding  together  in  the  West, 
and  among  other  things  facility  in  preaching  from  a  text  off- 
hand was  a  subject  of  conversation,  and  they  finally  agreed  to 
try  each  other ;  and  so,  as  the  young  man  was  to  preach 
first,  the  Bishop  would  not  give  him  the  text  until  after  the 
preliminary  services  were  all  over,  and  then  he  gave  him  the 
text:  "  And  the  ass  opened  his  mouth."  (Laughter?)  The 
young  man  looked  at  it  a  moment  and  proceeded  to  say  that 
all  things  in  this  world  were  made  to  praise  God,  even  the 
lowest  and  the  least ;  the  birds,  and  the  worms,  and  fishes  and 
animals,  and  even  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures,  all  were 
made  use  of  in  the  scheme  of  a  Divine  Providence.  So  it  was 
amongst  men  ;  the  lowest  and  the  poorest  had  something  that 
God  had  enabled  him  to  do.  And  the  young  man  made  a 
very  nice  sermon  of  it,  and  got  off  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth. 
{Laughter.) 

The  next  appointment  the  Bishop  was  to  try  the  ordeal, 
and  he  tried  to  get  from  the  young  man  some  inkling  of  what 
he  was  going  to  give  him.  Not  a  word  !  But  when  he  came 
to  the  pulpit  and  the  preliminary  service  was  over,  the  young 
man  gave  a  part  of  the  text:  "Am  I  not  thine  ass?" 
(Laughter.)  The  Bishop  looked  at  it,  and  it  didn't  say  any- 
thing to  him.  "  My  brethren,"  he  said,  "  I  am  to  preach  from 
the  text  'Am  I  not  thine  ass?'  We  see,  brethren — we  see — 
4  Am  I  not  thine  ass?'  Brethren — 'Am  I  not  thine  ass?'" 
and  turning  to  his  young  helpmeet,  he  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  I 
am,  brother!"  (Great  laughter.)  Now,  when  you  give  me 
this  toast  on  the  very  eve  of  this  evening,  and  then  invert  the 
order  and  put  me  before  Brother  Newman,  to  whom  I  had 
looked  to  wake  me  up  and  set  me  agoing,  I  feel  a  little  as  if  I 
was  the  ass  on  this  occasion.     (Laughter.) 

I  am  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Puritan  and  the 
Pilgrim.  I  suppose  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  except 
as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
the  same  plant.  The  Pilgrim  historically  considered,  and 
philosophically  so,  is  nothing  but  a  Puritan  gone  to  bloom. 
They  were  at  the  root  the  same  thing.  One  was  a  little  more 
advanced  than  the  other.  The  Pilgrim  was  a  Puritan  plus  the 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Pilgrim  was  a  Puritan  also.  Now  they  both 
of  them  have  their  sprout  and  their  start  at  that  period  of  the 
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history  of   the  mind,  in   Middle  Europe,  in  which  men   were 
found  to  be  worth  something.     Man  had  always  been  considered 
valuable  if  he  was  at  the  top  of  society;  if  he  was  a  prince,  a 
philosopher,    a    poet,    an    orator,    a    genius,    a    discoverer,    an 
inventor,   he    always    was    thought    well    of.       But   if   he    was 
nothing    but    a   plain    farmer,    a    mechanic,    a    drudge,   a    day 
laborer,  he  was  not  worth  anything,  and  that  was  the  doctrine 
that  reigned.     We  received  it   from  antiquity.     Plato,   in  his 
imaginary   Republic    would    refuse   a    mechanic    to    have    any 
citizenship  in  the  Republic,  and  all  the  way  down  labor  was 
held  to  be  inconsistent  with  manhood,  with  the  single  exception 
of  husbandry.     A  man   might   be  a   farmer   and    an   eminent 
citizen,  but  in  all  other  avocations  a  man  that  was  a  laborer 
was  a  drudge  and  an  inferior  animal.     He  could  not  rise  above 
that ;  and  indeed  in  our  literature — I  know  not  how  it  is  in  the 
German   and   French — but   until   you   come  past  the  time  of 
Pope  and  Dryden  to  the  time  of  Cowper,  the  English  literature 
is  contemptuous  of  the  common  people — the  mob.     Now,  in 
the   Reformation  there  was  developed  a  profounder  sense  of 
what  a  man  is  without  regard  to  his  accidents.     He  was  the 
child  of  God  and  susceptible  of  development — evolution.     All 
it  required  was  to  give  him  time,  opportunity,  and  means.    The 
Puritan  started  off  on  that.     The  Puritauomdertook  to  give  to 
the  common  people  education,  both  secular  and  religious,  and 
in  that  respect  the  Puritan  and  the  Pilgrim  walked  together. 
But  the   Puritan  sympathized  with  all  that  had  gone  before 
him,  namely,  it  was  necessary  where  man  occupied  the  degraded 
position  of  an  animal  that  they  that  conducted  the  government, 
whether  it  was  temporal  or  spiritual,  should  substantially  treat 
him  as  an  animal — that  is  by  force  or  fear.     That  was  the  law 
of  government, — force  or  fear — the  sword   in   the  hand  of  the 
magistrate  held  in  the  hand  of  the  hierarchy:  and  those  were 
the   great   motives   by   which   the  under  classes  of  man   were 
restrained  and  held  in  their  proper  place.     But  the  Puritan  was 
the  man  that  believed  that  by  proper  application  you   could 
evolve  a  rational,  intellectual,  moral  being  out   of  the  animal 
man,  and  thev  went  to  work.     All  that  has  been  alleged  against 
a  Puritan — that  he  did  not  love  amusements  and  art  and  all 
that — is  simply  because  amusements  were  the  mess  of  pottage 
that  bought  the  liberty  of  the  common  people ;  and  because 
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art  came  down  laden  with  the  superstitions  and  lies  of  antiquity, 
the  Puritan  set  himself  against  them.  He  believed  that  the 
lowest  man,  being  stimulated  and  educated,  could  be  lifted  up 
into  dignity  and  knowledge — true  power — and  he  came  to 
New  England  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  But  he  brought 
the  ignorance  that  belonged  to  his  age  and  to  all  antiquity  as 
to  the  methods  of  experiment,  and  he  fell  upon  those  means 
by  which  men  to  this  day  undertake  to  create  morality  with 
force  and  law ;  and  undertook  in  New  England,  therefore,  to 
expel  dangers,  heresies,  all  manner  of  new  notions  in  the 
Church  or  in  the  State.  He  had  not  yet  himself  been  educated 
to  understand  that  a  man  that  was  susceptible  to  being 
unfolded  and  educated  should  be  unfolded  and  educated  by 
moral  and  intellectual  means  and  not  simply  by  coercive  laws. 
All  laws  are  two-fold  ;  they  are  either  restrictive  or  directive ; 
in  regard  to  the  passions  of  men,  restrictive ;  in  regard  to 
everything  that  is  higher  than  that  they  are  merely  the 
exponents  of  the  experience  of  mankind,  pointing  men  to 
what  is  the  safest  and  best  path  for  them  to  walk  in.  Now 
the  Puritans  did  not  make  this  distinction.  They  held  that  all 
laws  should  be  restrictive.  A  man  must  believe  the  right  but 
must  not  believe  the  wrong;;  a  man  must  be  a  higrh  tariff  man 
— he  must  not  be,  I  mean — I  forgot  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  the  presence  I  was  speaking  to.  {Laughter.)  They 
undertook  to  do  by  coercive  and  restrictive  laws  what  the 
Pilgrim  first  eminently  and  gloriously  came  to  understand 
could  be  done  only  by  moral  suasion  and  intellectual  instruction, 
and  therefore  the  Pilgrim  stood  higher  just  as  the  blossom 
stands  higher  than  the  leaf  that  gave  it  birth.  So  the  Pilgrim 
was  the  best  specimen  of  the  Puritan  gone  to  blossom  and  to 
fruit,  not  to  seed.  Well,  a  small  section,  nominally,  of  those 
that  settled  New  England  were  avowed  Pilgrims.  They  did 
not  persecute,  it  is  unknown  to  them,  those  that  are  technically 
called  Puritans— I  mean  Pilgrims,  for  the  Puritans  did. 

He  brought  with  him  the  universal  spirit  and  apprehension 
of  the  age  which  had  given  him  birth  and  training.  Whether 
the  Pilgrim  was  ranked  with  the  first  settlers  in  Plymouth,  or 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans,  every 
man  that  believed  that  human  nature  should  be  by  moral 
suasion  and  intellectual  influences  brought  higher,  and  brought 
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to  integrity  of  belief  and  of  conduct,  every  such  man  is  a 
Pilgrim  and  not  a  Puritan.  The  application  of  this  to  our 
own  times  is  not  hard  to  find.  We  are  trying  to  make  men 
temperate  by  applying  the  Puritan  standard,  and  not  the 
Pilgrim  standard.  In  so  far  as  intemperance  inflames  the 
passions  of  men  and  works  obviously  and  openly  against 
the  public  weal,  it  falls  obviously  under  the  government  of 
restrictive  law,  and  the  work  of  law  is  normal  and  necessary. 
But  you  can  not  raise  men  out  of  the  degradation  of  intem- 
perance unless  you  can  raise  their  understanding,  their  social 
purity  and  their  moral  sense,  and  you  never  can  raise  those  by 
law.  {Applause.)  Law  can  do  a  great  deal,  but  it  cannot 
do  that,  and  you  cannot  raise  any  large  section  of  a  large 
community  higher  than  you  can  raise  their  understanding  and 
their  moral  sense.  It  is  a  longer  work,  it  is  a  harder  work,  it  is 
a  work  that  is  not  yet  universally  understood,  but  it  is  the 
indispensable  work.  Self-government  is  the  foundation  of  our 
government,  and  no  man  can  govern  himself  who  is  yet  an 
animal,  in  whose  head  the  center  of  authority  has  not  gone  up 
from  passion  to  reside  in  the  moral  sense  and  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man. 

We  are  tempted  in  another  case,  which  is  like  brier  and 
thorns  at  the  present  day.  We  are  called  upon  to  limit  in 
some  way  and  to  exterminate  the  moral  leprosy  of  Mormonism. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word  that  would  encourage 
them !  It  is  not  a  question  to-night  nor  anywhere,  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  a  system  which  is  substantially  a  priestly 
aristocracy  of  the  most  compact  and  closely  organized  kind. 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  after  the  experience  of  five 
thousand  years,  polygamy  is  not  the  outcome  of  civilization, 
nor  the  revelation  of  the  experience  of  the  human  race.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  handle  it?  By  restrictive  law?  If  there 
be  any  law  that,  without  doing  violence  to  higher  laws,  can 
give  us  a  fair  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  in  the  name  of 
humanity  let  us  enact  such  laws !  I  know  not  what  they  may  be  ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  you  cannot  surround  a  great  community 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  who  believe  as  firmly  as  you 
do,  and  I  suppose  a  little  more  firmly  than  you  do  in  your 
religion  {laughter),  you  cannot  lift  them  up  out  of  the  soil  by 
the  mere  leverage  of  law ;  of  law,  I  say.     It  is  proposed  that 
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polygamy  shall  be  made  a  crime,  as  it  is  already  a  vice.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  convict?  It  has  been  tried  with  signal 
disaster.  How  are  you  going  to  get  hold  of  it  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  cat  try  to  eat  a  wasp?  (Laughter.)  That  represents  the 
Government  at  Washington  trying  to  eat  the  Mormon  question. 
{Laughter.)  She  mumbles  at  it,  she  darts  at  it,  but  on  the 
whole  she  doesn't  chew  it.  {Great  laughter.)  It  is  proposed 
to  send  a  commission  there,  such  as  governs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  {Laughter.)  The  result  of  such  government  has 
not  been  such  as  greatly  to  charm  me,  but  if  there  be  any 
advantage  in  it  in  the  name  of  humanity  let  us  have  a 
commission.  A  commission,  however,  is  nothing  but  a 
mechanical  force  brought  to  bear  against  the  intellectual  and 
moral  convictions  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men.  I  see  no 
way — I  am  open  to  conviction  by  any  suggestion,  but  this  I 
do  say,  that  this  question  like  every  other  moral  question,  has 
got  to  be  treated  by  moral  means  and  not  by  the  law  of 
violence.  Every  man  that  wants  to  extirpate  any  form  of 
mistaken  belief  in  politics,  or  in  religion,  by  law,  and  stricture, 
and  force,  is  a  Puritan  pure  and  simple.  Every  man  that  wants 
to  extirpate  a  belief  who  has  such  faith  in  humanity,  and  in 
reason  and  conscience  that  he  is  willing  to  leave  it  to  time  and 
wait  to  let  it  be  accomplished  by  this  higher  means,  he  is  a 
Pilgrim.  {Applause?)  I  am  a  Pilgrim  ;  I  am  not  a  stranger. 
Now  in  regard  to  this  matter,  these  two  instances  are  all  that  I 
give.  I  could  employ  a  good  many  more,  for  the  old  law  of 
violence  is  yet  in  our  hearts  very  much — we  are  all  totally 
depraved,  if  I  may  beg  your  pardon  sir  (turning  to  Dr.  Farley). 
We  are  all  of  us  bound  to  do  everything  in  the  spirit  of 
combativeness  and  destructiveness ;  it  is  our  first  impulse,  and 
I  admit  that  since  I  took  on  my  military  honors  I  am  almost  as 
pugnacious  as  my  neighbors.  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  I  know 
that  this  is  without  any  charge,  that  this  evening  I  have  gone 
up  one  grade  in  the  military  profession.  My  rank  in  the 
Brooklyn  Thirteenth  was  only  captain  and  chaplain ;  I  am  now 
major.  {Laughter.)  I  am  sure  there  is  not  any  hand  from 
which  I  am  more  glad  to  receive  my  elevation  than  that  of 
General  Grant.  {Laughter?)  What  we  want  in  our  time  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  continuance,  the  increasing  faith  of 
the   people    in    moral    and    intellectual    means   to    accomplish 
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anything  that  ought  to  be  accomplished  among  men  ;  and  the 
glory  of  this  government  is  faith  in  the  common  people.  It 
takes  time  for  fifty  millions  of  people  to  turn  over  a  question 
and  look  at  it  on  all  sides.  There  has  got  to  be  an  inward 
evolution  of  their  ideas  before  they  come  out  all  right,  but  the 
part  of  all  governments  like  ours  is  to  have  patience  ;  to  let 
men  germinate  ;  grow  inwardly.  But  you  cannot  do  anything 
in  a  great  Republic  of  mixed  people  of  every  nation,  if  you 
undertake  to  ride  roughshod  over  their  faults,  over  their 
errors,  over  their  evils,  by  the  even  cutting  of  the  sword  of 
the  law,  or  by  any  other  form  of  absolute  violence.  You 
have  got  to  wait  with  things  that  are  bad,  with  things  that 
are  evil,  with  things  that  are  heretical,  with  things  that  are 
wrong,  until  such  time  as  by  reason  and  moral  suasion  you 
can  lift  men  up  to  a  higher  plane  all  over  the  world,  if  they 
will  only  come  to  America,  and  stay  here  long  enough. 
{Applause.) 

Now  this  is  about  all  I  can  give  you  on  that  text  just  now, 
sir,  but  if  I  have  left  anything  unsaid  it  is  the  way  of  the 
Methodist  Church  from  which  my  successor,  Dr.  Newman  was 
graduated,  or  rather,  perhaps  I  should  say,  evolved.  {Laughter :) 
After  the  sermon  has  been  preached  it  is  the  way  of  the  church 
to  have  an  exhortation,  and  I  therefore  shall  give  the  residue 
of  my  time — while  I  am  not  ungenerous  to  General  Grant  for 
the  time  he  didn't  want  {laughter)  I  will  imitate  his  excellent 
example,  and  as  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  I  will  say 
nothing—  and  hand  it  over  to  Brother  Newman.  {Laughter 
and  applause.  Three  cheers  zuere  proposed  for  Mr.  Beecher 
and  heartily  given.) 


The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  the  next  toast  is, 

"Utah:  What  of  her  Anti-Pilgrim  methods?" 

Whoever  drew  this  toast,  or  rather  question,  seems  to  have 
implied  by  its  phraseology  that  it  is  an  open  question  in  the 
New  England  Society  whether  the  Pilgrim  or  Utah  method  is 
the  best?     {Laughter.)     Now,  in  calling  on  the  reverend  gen- 
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tleman  who  is  expected  to  respond  to  it,  we  must  disclaim  any 
lack  of  orthodoxy  on  the  subject.     {Laughter.) 

But,  to  be  serious,  we  shall  listen  with  deep  interest  to  the 
views  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  as  to  the  possibility  of  eradi- 
cating this  local  stain  on  the  national  character.  His  knowledge 
and  words  of  wisdom,  will  be  welcome  to  us  all. 


SPEECH    OF   REV.  J.  P.  NEWMAN,  D.D. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  think  that  Brother  Beecher 
has  preached  from  both  of  those  texts,  and  preached  both  of 
the  sermons:  "The  ass  opened  his  mouth,"  and  "Am  I  not 
thine  ass?" 

He  has  kindly  given  a  speech  on  Mormonism.  I  suggested 
that  he  should  precede  me  because  it  was  the  ass  that  saw  the 
angel.  {Laughter.)  I  know  of  no  man  in  this  country  who 
has  seen  more  amrels  than  Brother  Beecher;  more  angels  of 
moral  purity,  of  intellectual  beauty,  angels  in  art,  in  science, 
in  patriotism  and  in  liberty.  But  he  has  never  seen  an  angel 
evolved.     {Laughter.) 

I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  suggesting  this 
toast  there  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  it,  and  the  best 
is  that  if  we  have  received  any  good  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
which  we  appreciate  next  to  the  priceless  boon  of  liberty,  it  is 
the  home  life  of  the  Republic ;  a  home  life  of  duality,  of 
mutual  affection,  and  of  filial  regard ;  a  home  life  that  has 
permeated  the  Nation,  and  out  of  this  home  life  has  come  the 
Republic.  Paley  has  said  that  from  the  family  spring  the  best 
elements  of  the  Republic.  This  is  one  reason,  I  take  it,  why 
the  question  is  asked  as  to  the  Anti-Pilgrim  methods  of  Utah. 
But  there  is  another  reason,  viz.;  that  while  the  home  life  of 
the  Republic  has  come  from  New  England,  so,  also,  the 
originator  and  strong  advocate  of  Mormonism  came  from  New 
England — from  Vermont — jo.  Smith  and  Brigham  Young; 
and  the  man  who  wrote  what  is  known  as  the  Book  of  Mormon 
— not  the  Mormon  Bible,  but  the  Book  of  Mormon — was  not 
a  Methodist,  but  was  a  Congregational  clergyman.  {Laughter.) 
He  was  evolved.  He  came  from  New  England.  Now  it  is 
not  only  proper  that  your  Society  should  consider  this  question 
in  view  of   these  facts,  but  also   in  view  of  another  fact,  that 
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Vermont  has  given  to  the  Nation  one  of  her  foremost  states- 
men, who  is  in  the  death  grapple  with  this  moral  monstrosity, 
and  secondly,  Vermont  has  given  to  the  Republic  a  President 
of  whom  we  should  be  proud.  (Cries  of  Hear !  Hear!  and 
great  cheering?)  And  while  Senator  Edmunds,  not  satisfied 
with  the  original  bill  is  preparing  a  supplement  to  it, 
President  Arthur  (cheers)  is  proceeding  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  long,  long  ago,  and  that  is  the  revocation  of 
the  territorial  government  of  Utah.  Call  that  "  restriction  ?" 
Let  it  be  restriction!  For  while  I  believe  in  the  majesty  and 
potency  of  law,  I  also  believe  in  the  restrictive  element  of  law 
as  the  conservation  of  private  and  public  virtue,  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  crime.     (Applause?) 

I  will  go  as  far  as  any  man  born  in  New  England  or  out 
of  New  England  in  favor  of  culture  of  the  intellect  and  moral 
force  of  character,  to  raise  men  to  the  highest  manhood. 
Yet  education  has  been  a  failure,  and  moral  force  has  been  a 
failure,  when  in  cooperation  with  the  two  there  has  not  been 
the  third  unit  in  the  trinity,  viz.:  the  power  of  restrictive  law. 
The  truth  is,  gentlemen,  we  are  suffering  to-night  from  pro- 
crastination. What  we  are  trying  to  do  at  this  hour  should 
have  been  done  thirty  years  ago.  It  was  prophesied  that 
Mormonism  would  be  short  lived.  It  was  regarded  as  some- 
thing to  be  laughed  at ;  that  it  was  a  joke — an  anomaly  in  the 
body  politic  inconsistent  with  our  government  that  would  pass 
away;  that  it  would  succumb  to  the  advance  of  civilization, 
and  that  the  locomotive  thundering  over  our  transcontinental 
railways  would  sound  its  death-knell.  It  was  also  said  that 
when  Brighaam  Young  died  there  would  be  the  end  of  the 
system  which  is  political  ecclesiasticism.  All  these  were 
prophecies.  Then  came  the  cry  for  the  law  of  1862,  and  the 
law  of  1862  was  given.  Then  came  the  assertion  that,  inas- 
much as  this  law  was  considered  unconstitutional,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  declare  its 
constitutionality  then  the  evil  would  fade  away  before  the 
majesty  of  such  a  decision.  Very  well,  gentlemen,  these  are 
the  prophecies  of  the  past  and  they  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  accomplished  the  evil  remains. 
What  is  proposed  to  be  done?  The  first  is,  "  Divide  the 
Territory."     Would  you  divide  a  man  that  had  the  small-pox 
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and  scatter  him  around?  yet  that  is  the  statesmanship  that 
proposes  to  divide  the  magnificent  Territory  of  Utah.  It 
would  be  scattering  the  virus.  There  are  some  fighting  parsons 
in  Brooklyn.  T  don't  mean  those  who  in  the  good  old  days  of 
yore  were  in  favor  of  sending  Sharp's  rifles  to  Kansas ;  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  now  flows  in  their  veins.  But  there 
are  others  who  propose  to  send  an  army  with  Phil.  Sheridan  at 
their  head  to  crush  out  Mormonism.  While  he  is  an  obedient 
soldier,  yet  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  commander-in-chief 
will  not  commit  such  a  foolish  mistake  as  to  order  him  on  such 
a  foolish  crusade. 

We  must  remember,  whatever  our  predjudices  against  the 
Mormon  and  his  system  he  has  his  rights  under  the  law,  and 
the  law  must  be  respected. 

Now  in  reference  to  meeting  the  question  by  education,  as 
has  been  proposed.  They  say  send  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
schoolmarm  !  What  reformers !  I  hold  that  the  only  feasible 
thing  is  the  revocation  of  the  Territorial  Government  of  Utah : 
in  other  words,  to  disfranchise  the  Mormon  because  he  is  a 
Mormon.  The  blunder  in  our  legislation  has  been  not  so  much 
that  we  disfranchised  the  polygamists,  for  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  Edmunds'  bill.  That  was  all  right,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
erfough,  for  he  did  not  disfranchise  the  Mormon.  I  would  not 
disfranchise  him  because  he  has  another  Bible  and  differs  from 
me  in  his  religious  opinion,  because  I  remember  that  while 
this  government  is  not  irreligious  it  is  non-religious,  and  has 
no  right  to  interfere  by  law  with  the  religious  opinions  of  a 
people,  with  this  one  limitation,  viz.:  that  wherever  the  practice 
of  a  person  or  of  a  community  of  persons  shall  work  injury  to 
the  body  politic,  then  it  is  proper  that  the  law  should  step  in 
and  restrict  it.  I  would,  therefore,  treat  this  question  not  as  a 
religious  question,  not  as  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  Here  is 
a  practice  that  is  contrary  to  the  order  and  constitution  of 
nature,  and  our  legislators  must  fall  back  not  upon  the  Bible, 
but  upon  nature  itself,  for  nature  has  provided  an  equality — a 
numerical  equality — of  the  sexes,  so  that  the  Apostle's  com- 
mand: "Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman 
her  own  husband,"  is  the  law.  I  would,  therefore,  legislate 
against  polygamy  standing  upon  this,  that  it  is  a  fraud ;  that  a 
man  who  has  twenty-five  wives  defrauds  each  woman  out  of 
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twenty-four  parts  of  a  man  {great  laagJitcr),  and  the  Mormon 
who  has  twenty-five  wives  defrauds  twenty-four  men  out 
of  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights.  {Laughter.)  I 
hold  that  the  constitution  of  this  country  is  based  upon  the 
established  principles  of  nature.  Eliminate  the  religious  ques- 
tion and  take  it  as  a  natural  question.  This  is  my  idea:  the 
revocation  of  the  Territorial  Government  of  Utah  and  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  Mormon,  for  this  simple  reason  that 
the  Mormon  is  the  enemy  of  our  country,  because  he  has 
appropriated  his  property  to  the  support  of  an  organization 
treasonable  in  itself,  and  because  he  has  sworn  to  support  the 
constitution  of  that  organization  notwithstanding  his  professed 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  And  in  thus  disfranchising 
the  Mormon  we  save  ourselves  from  the  perpetuity  of  an  evil 
that  is  spread  not  only  through  Utah,  but  all  the  adjacent 
territories.  And  I  put  this  question  to  you,  Mr.  President 
and  to  my  dear  friend  Beecher,  whether  nearly  one-eighth 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  should  be  controlled  by 
two  hundred  thousand  persons,  which  is  the  fact  to-night, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy :  whether 
that  shall  be  the  fact,  or  whether  by  this  disfranchisement 
we  shall  emancipate  all  these  glorious  terriories  west  of  the 
Missouri,  where  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  virtue  may  bud  and 
blossom  like  the  rose. 

The  Mormons  dream  of  universal  empire,  and  fancy  that 
Utah  is  to  be  the  centre  of  that  kingdom,  the  United  States 
to  be  a  province  thereof,  and  that  all  the  world  is  to  pay 
tribute  thereto.  There  is  no  more  absolute  despot  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  than  the  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  Mormondom, 
and  yet  such  a  despot  is  in  our  Republic  and  we  have  tolerated 
him  under  our  flag.  I  hold  that  religious  liberty  is  limited  by 
a  due  respect  to  public  decency,  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  by 
the  welfare  of  society;  that  the  law  of  limitation  bounds 
religious  liberty  just  as  it  is  prevalent  in  the  universe  itself. 
All  may  worship  here.  We  cannot  interfere  with  religious 
opinions,  but  we  can  interfere  with  those  religious  practices 
that  work  an  injury  to  the  body  politic. 

Then  for  womanhood,  for  family,  for  the  Republic,  I  plead 
to-night.  Holding  sacred  these  great  principles,  it  will  never 
be  said  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  reared  for  the  tomb- 
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stone  of  this  Republic,  or  the  ocean  dug  for  its  grave,  or  the 
winds  woven  for  its  winding  sheet.  But  if  true  to  our  great 
trust,  that  old  flag  that  we  love  so  much,  the  symbol  of 
universal  liberty,  and  of  our  religious  privileges — that  old  flag 
shall  wave  on  and  wave  ever,  until  the  brightness  of  its  stars 
shall  melt  in  the  coming  glory  of  millenium,  which  shall  fill  our 
earth  with  gladness  and  with  songs  of  praise  unto  Him  who  is 
the  God  of  our  fathers.     {Applause}) 


The  Chairman. — Our  next  toast  is, 

"The  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York." 

Our  kindred  across  the  Bridge  are  with  us  to-night,  in  the 
person  of  their  honored  Vice-President,  whom  we  warmly  greet 
and  welcome,  and  by  whose  voice  we  shall  be  gladdened. 
Would  that  each  and  every  of  them  were  here  also.  Let  us 
drink  to  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  the  members  of 
"The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  and 
give  ear  to  their  representative,  the  Hon.  HORACE  RUSSELL. 

SPEECH    OF   HON.  HORACE    RUSSELL. 

I  have  listened,  gentlemen,  with  the  deepest  interest  to  all 
that  Brother  Newman  has  said  on  the  Mormon  question,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  of  Brother  Beecher, 
that  the  cat  will  not  chew  the  wasp.  The  President  has, 
himself,  suggested  to  me  a  solution  of  the  Mormon  question 
which,  I  think,  is  more  practical  than  that  of  either  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen  who  have  discussed  that  subject ;  that  is, 
that  twenty-five  dry  goods  and  millinery  stores  be  established 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  resources  of  the  Mormon  Elders 
will  at  once  be  taxed  in  such  a  way  that  the  Mormon  question 
will  be  solved.     {Laughter.) 

Far  be  it  from  me,  gentlemen,  to  cast  any  doubts  upon  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  into  a  discussion  of  which  the  speakers 
at  this  dinner  seem  to  have  gone,  but  I  beg  to  suggest  to 
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you  whether  there  is  not  a  little  violence  in  the  transition  from 
a  Presbyterian  ass  to  a  New  York  Yankee,  or  a  New  England 
Gothamite.  And  yet,  as  a  representative  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  recognize  the  generosity 
and  justice  of  the  order  in  which  your  toasts  have  been 
arranged,  that  the  representative  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  City 
of  New  York  should  be  put  next  to  the  "ideal  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan ;"  for  if  you  are  looking  for  a  simon-pure,  yard  wide, 
all  wool,  and  fast  colors,  loose  in  summer  and  tight  in  winter, 
Puritan,  where  will  you  find  him  if  not  in  the  City  of  New 
York?  And  where  will  you  find  him  in  New  York,  if  not  in 
the  New  England  Society? 

As  your  President  has  suggested,  I  have  come  here,  gentle- 
men, as  a  substitute.  That  word  has  a  certain  significance  to 
an  American.  We  remember  the  days  when  a  "substitute" 
represented  a  peculiar  individual.  When  I  was  asked  to 
take  the  position  of  a  substitute  for  the  President  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  New  York,  of  course  I  at  once 
inquired  how  much  fighting  I  was  expected  to  do,  and  what 
the  bounty  was,  and  was  solemnly  assured  that  nothing  would 
be  expected  of  me  but  to  partake  of  the  dinner,  and  so  I  went 
into  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Irishman  who,  during  the 
war,  was  engaged  in  that  occupation ;  at  least  I  suppose  he 
was.  His  brother,  in  New  York  was  asked  what  his  brother  in 
Chicago  was  doing.  He  said,  "Doing  finely;  making  money; 
he'll  be  a  rich  man  yet."  "But  what  is  he  doing?"  "In 
Chicago."  "What  is  he  doing  there?"  "  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  the  business  is,  but  I  believe  they  call  it  '  leppin'  the 
bounty  !'  "  {Laughter.)  When  President  Cooper  requested  me 
to  represent  him  in  Brooklyn,  the  success  of  that  Irishman  was 
brought  to  my  mind,  and  I  thought  all  I  would  have  to  do  in 
order  to  leap  the  bounty.  But  I  find  that  I  am  obliged  after  all 
to  work  my  passage.  Instead  of  "  leppin'  "  the  bounty  I  am 
like  the  Irishman  who  applied  for  an  opportunity  to  work  his 
passage  on  the  Erie  Canal.  They  gave  it  to  him,  and  set  him 
to  driving  a  mule  on  the  tow-path,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 
He  said  he  liked  it,  but  that  "  only  for  the  name  of-  the  thing 
he  would  as  soon  walk."     {Laughter.) 

The  New  England  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  feels 
highly  honored  by  being  invited  for  the  first  time — at  least  I 
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think  it  is  the  first  time  (a  voice :  "  The  second  time  /'  //*<r 
Secretary:  "  Every  time") — to  be  present  at  this  anniversary. 
I  am  told  it  is  "every  time,"  but  I  don't  believe  it.  It  spoils 
what  I  was  going  to  say  about  it.  I  have  been  for  several 
years  on  the  Dinner  Committee  of  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  come  to 
regard  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  as  a 
gross  impertinence,  that  had  no  excuse  for  existing,  and  none 
for  celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims  on  the  2ist  instead 
of  on  the  22d.  It  interfered  with  our  arrangements.  When- 
ever we  endeavored  to  get  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  come  to  our  dinner,  we  were  told  that  he  could  not  come, 
because  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  to  Brooklyn. 
(Laughter.)  Even  our  own  Evarts  and  Choate,  the  children  of 
our  adoption,  were  spirited  from  us  and  we  awoke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  of  December  every  year  to  find  that  the  arrival 
of  the  Pilgrims  had  been  celebrated  the  night  before,  and  that 
our  celebration  on  the  22d  was  to  be  a  stale,  flat  and  unprofit- 
able performance.  Last  year  we  imported  a  man  from  the 
North-west  to  speak  for  us,  and  you  got  him  over  here,  and 
filled  him  full  of  I  know  not  what,  and  dextrously  extracted 
from  him  the  speech  which  we  had  imported  him  to  deliver  in 
New  York.  (Laughter.)  And  year  after  year  we  gentlemen 
on  the  Dinner  Committee  in  the  City  of  New  York  have  had 
to  contend  against  the  early  rising  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
and  found  ourselves  a  little  too  late.  But  you  have  received 
us  warmly  here  to-night,  have  given  us  a  warm  welcome  and 
a  warm  dinner,  and  if  these  two  things  will  not  begin  and 
cement  friendship  I  know  not  what  will.  Certainly  in  the 
presence  of  your  kindly  welcome  to-night,  and  the  kindly 
manner  you  have  toasted  the  New  England  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  we  forget  all  past  animosities.  We  are 
your  friends  henceforth  forevermore.  We  will  come  to  your 
dinners  every  year,  and  invite  you  to  ours,  and  hope  you  will 
come. 

I  have  had  a  pleasure  here  to-night,  enjoyed  by  none  of  you. 
I  have  listened  to  Brother  Beecher  and  expect  to  listen  to 
Mr.  Low.  You  think  they  are  speaking  to  you,  but  I  know 
that  they  are  only  getting  up  their  second  wind  to  speak 
to  us  to-morrow  night.     They  are  to  be  there  and  are  going 
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to  speak,  and  we  in  New  York  will  have  our  recompense  for 
turning  over  to  you  year  by  year  our  speakers  whom  you  have 
had.  I  wish  you  were  all  to  be  there.  I  wish  the  President 
was  to  be  there.  He  would  receive  a  welcome  full  not  only  of 
the  enthusiasm  that  we  all  feel  toward  the  head  of  the  nation, 
but  of  that  warmth  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  feel  for 
him  as  a  man,  the  undercurrent  of  which  would  be  a  sentiment 
of  pride  and  gratification  which  New  Yorkers  have  in  him, 
because  of  the  success  with  which  he  has  administered  a  most 
difficult  trust,  assuming  as  he  did  the  reins  of  government  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  He  has  acquitted  himself  so 
well,  and  borne  the  honors  of  his  high  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  not  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  only  but  the  whole 
State  of  New  York  can  be  proud  of  him  as  its  citizen.  {Great 
cheering). 

I  invite  you  all,  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  our  feast  to-morrow  night. 
You  will  receive  a  warm  welcome.  There  may  not  be  many 
seats,  but  the  welcome  will  be  warm.  And  if  you  cannot  be 
there  I  hope  you  will  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  our  statue 
to  our  ancestors,  next  Spring.  Remember  that  we  are  bound 
together  by  something  more  than  blood  and  tradition — by  a 
bridge.  You  can  all  come  over;  the  statue  will  be  beautiful ; 
we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  you  all  and  have  you  partake  in 
the  celebration  of  that  occasion. 

Now,  having  said  all  that  I  had  in  my  mind  to  say,  I  again 
thank  you  for  inviting  the  New  England  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  Festival.  I  hope  it  will 
cement  our  friendship,  and  I  wish  a  long  and  prosperous  career 
to  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn.     {Applause.) 


The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  we  had  hoped  that  Brooklyn's 
ambitious  rival,  the  rival  City  of  New  York,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  her  honorable  Mayor  to-night.  We  regret  that  he 
has  been  unable  to  come,  but  in  his  absence  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  a  letter  which  has  been  received  from  him. 

Mr.  Lamb  then  read  the  letter,  as  follows: 
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letter  of  hon.  franklin  edson. 

Mayor's  Office, 
New  York,  17  December,  1883. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 

Secretary  New  England  Society  of  City  of  Brooklyn, 

My  dear  Sir  : 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
polite  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Dinner 
of  the  Brooklyn  New  England  Society,  for  which  kind  remem- 
brance I  sincerely  thank  you.  I  have  deferred  replying  for  a 
day  or  two,  hoping  to  be  able  so  to  arrange  my  engagements 
that  I  might  accept  so  cordial  an  invitation,  and  I  have  been 
the  more  desirous  of  doing  so  because  I  recognize  among  the 
names  printed  on  your  letterhead  many  of  my  acquaintances 
and  many  whom  I  reckon  among  my  good  friends. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  my  efforts  have  failed,  and  that  I  am 
after  all  compelled  to  say  to  you  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be 
present  at  your  reunion  of  New  Englanders.  You  and  your 
associates  can  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  my  regrets,  when  I 
.say  that  if  there  is  one  thing  which  gives  me  greater  enjoyment 
than  any  other  it  is  to  renew  and  to  dwell  upon  my  recollections 
of  New  England  life,  and  to  meet  those  who  can  sympathize 
with  me  in  my  love  for  it  and  for  New  England  people,  and 
my  admiration  for  the  virtues  of  our  ancestry, 

Believe  me,  with  great  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANKLIN  EDSON. 


The  Chairman. — Letters  have  also  been  received  from 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Professor  Theodore  W. 
DwiGHT,  of  Columbia  College  Law  School,  which  I  will 
request  the  Secretary  to  read. 

Mr.  Lamb  then  read  the  letters  as  follows : 
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letter  of  hon.  charles  francis  adams,  jr. 

Adams  Building, 

23  Court  Street, 

Boston,  December    17th,   1883. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 

Corresponding  Secretary,  etc. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  formal  invitation  to  attend  the  Dinner  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn,  on  Friday  evening  next, 
came  duly  to  hand,  as  did  also  your  private  note  of  the  same 
date.  I  was,  at  the  time,  in  New  York,  and  received  it  only  this 
morning.  I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  my  engagements  are 
of  such  a  character  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  in  Brooklyn 
next  Friday  evening.  Were  it  not  so,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  assure  you  that  few  things  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  unite  with  your  associates  and  yourself  in 
celebrating  the  event  of  that  day.  Please  convey  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  my  regrets  at  my  inability  to 
accept  their  invitation. 

I  remain,  etc., 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  Jr. 


letter  of  hon.  theodore  w.  dwight. 

Columbia  College  Law  School, 

East  49th  Street, 

New  York,  Dec.  19,  1883. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

I  received  yesterday  yours  of  the  17th,  inviting  me  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn 
on  Friday  next,  and  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the 
occasion. 

I  appreciate  the  compliment  implied  in  the  invitation,  and 
would  most  gladly  accept  it  if  it  were  in  my  power.  Being  of 
old   New  England  stock,  on   both  the   paternal  and    maternal 
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England  Society,  particularly  in  Brooklyn  where  the  New 
England  influence  is  most  characteristic  and  potent.  1  should 
delight  also  to  uphold  the  sentiment  of  "  Liberty  and  Law," 
which  is  blazoned  all  over  the  course  of  New  England  history 
with  a  constant  glow  of  light. 

Unfortunately,  the  requirements  of  business  cannot  be  left 
out  of  view.  I  am  tied  down  during  the  whole  week  with 
professional  and  other  engagements  which  I  cannot  break  and 
which  prevent  the  acceptance  of  your  flattering  invitation. 

May  I  close  with  the  following  sentiment : 

Law  without  liberty  is  despotism  ; 
Liberty  without  law  is  anarchy. 

Our  New  England  ancestors  discovered  the  art  of  so  uniting 
liberty  with  law,  and  law  with  liberty,  as  to  supply  the  most  free 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  stable  and  conservative  political 
institutions  ever  known  to  mankind. 

Thanking  you  personally  for  the  very  kind  and  courteous 
terms  of  your  note,  which  were  very  gratifying  to  me,  I  remain, 

With  much  respect, 

Your  very  truly, 

THEODORE  W.  DWIGHT. 
The  Hon.  John  Winslow, 

26  Court  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Chairman. — A  strange  word  has  found  a  place  on  our 
programme.     It  is  our  next  toast, 

"SCROOBY." 

Whether  it  indicates  man,  woman,  or  child,  no  man  knows. 

Our  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  has  lately  made  a  suspicious 
visit  to  foreign  lands.  It  is  possible  he  may  have  seen  him, 
her,  or  it,  as  the  case  may  be.  Perhaps  he  can  solve  the 
mystery,  and  tell  us  something  about  "  Scrooby." 

We  beg  instruction  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  PUTNAM. 
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SPEECH   OF   REV.   A.    P.    PUTNAM,    D.D. 

Mr.  President   and  Friends   of  the   Society :     Evidently    I 
have    been    invited    to    respond    to   this    extraordinary    toast, 
11  Scrooby,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  was  recently  there ! 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  place  was 
not    identified   as    the    seat    or   centre    of    the  religious    com- 
munity to  which  Brewster  and  perhaps  most  of  his  Mayflower 
companions     belonged    just    before    they    left     England    for 
Holland,  until  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after  their 
departure.     The  earlier  writers,  all  the  way  down  from  Cotton 
Mather  and  Bradford,  had  referred  their  origin  in  a  general  way 
to  the   Northern  part   of  the  country,   or  various   towns   and 
villages  on  the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire,  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire,  where  these  three  counties  "come  nearest  together." 
But   Bradford  had   said  that  the  Pilgrims  "  ordinarily  met  on 
the  Lord's  day  at  his  (Brewster's)  house,  which  was  a  manor  of 
the  bishop,"  and  it  was  in  this  simple  and  apparently  incidental 
remark  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  an  eminent  and  indefa- 
tigable English  antiquary,  found  in   1849  a  clew  by  which  to 
solve    the    mystery.       For,  in    prosecuting    his    inquiries,    he 
ascertained  that  in   all   the   region  which  the    historians  had 
described    in    such    indefinite    terms,    Scrooby   was    the    only 
locality  that  could  boast  an  Archiepiscopal  See  about  the  time 
of   the   commencement  of   the    seventeenth    century.     There 
then  must  have  been  the  "  manor  of  the  bishop,"  and  there 
also  it  must  have  been  that   Brewster  and  his  brethren  were 
wont  to  meet  *'  on  the  Lord's  day."     Other  facts  soon  came  to 
light  which  proved  the  conclusion  to  be  a  correct  one  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  thus  a  new  and  most  interesting 
chapter  came  to   be   added   to   our  previous  accounts  of  the 
forefathers  and  to  be  introduced  into  some  of  our  later  books. 

"  Scrooby"  is  the  name.  Friends  are  asking  what  the  word 
means — whether  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  of 
some  historic  personage  of  another  sort,  or  of  some  river,  ship, 
mountain  or  town  !  It  is  astonishing,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent date  of  the  discovery,  what  a  prevailing  lack  of  knowledge 
and  interest  there  has  been  concerning  Scrooby,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  members  of  the  New  York  Society  must  have  been 
very  neglectful  of  their  duty  in  not  acquainting  the  American 
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people  more  extensively  with  a  matter  of  such  world-wide 
importance,  seeing  how  long  that  institution  has  been  in 
existence !  Who  has  not  heard  from  very  childhood  of  Brewster 
and  Bradford,  Winslow  and  Carver?  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  names  of  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  and  Delfthaven  ?  Shall 
we  ever  hear  the  last  of  the  Mayflower  and  of  Plymouth 
Rock !  Orators  have  waxed  eloquent  about  the  long  winter 
voyage,  and  bards  have  sung  and  boys  declaimed,  from  time 
immemorial,  I  had  almost  said: 

"  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  that  stern  and  rock-bound  coast." 

But  nothing  about  Scrooby  !  Just  as  if  there  were  no  Scrooby, 
and  the  Pilgrims  came  from  nowhere !  I  submit,  gentlemen, 
that  is  high  time  in  the  history  of  the  New  England  Societies 
of  this  vicinity,  that  Scrooby  should  come  to  the  front,  and 
that  it  is  far  more  deserving  of  our  attention  than  such 
unsavory  themes  as  Mormonism,  and  what  not ! 

Yet  I  have  to  confess  that,  though  it  is  a  place  of  such  vast 
importance,  I  found  it  but  a  very  small  and  obscure  village, 
consisting  chiefly  of  plain,  brick  houses  or  cottages  of  farmers. 
Near  by  runs  the  line  of  the  Northern  Railway  leading  from 
London  to  York,  and,  on  what  now  is  an  open,  level,  grass- 
grown  area  between,  once  stood  the  ancient  manor,  which  had 
two  courts,  one  larger  and  one  smaller,  with  the  former  of 
which  was  connected  the  stately  hall,  the  front  built  of  brick 
and  the  rest  of  wood,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  moat 
and  extensive  grounds  and  gardens  beyond.  Here  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  had  a  favorite  seat  or  residence,  as  early  at 
least  as  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Here  Cardinal 
Wolsey  sojourned  for  a  time  just  after  his  fall.  And  here,  on 
certain  occasions,  lodged  royalty  itself — Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 
At  length  it  ceased  to  be  an  abode  for  the  bishops  and  was 
leased  to  Brewster,  who,  after  his  great  friend  and  patron, 
William  Davison,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  sought  retirement 
here  and  was  here  made  postmaster,  having  a  wide  district  to 
serve,  numerous  employes  and  servants  at  his  command  and  no 
little  state  to  maintain,  so  that  he  required  some  such  large 
establishment  as  he   thus  came  to   occupy.     Yet  it  seems  his 
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compensation  at  first  was  only  twenty  pence  a  day,  though 
later  it  was  increased  to  two  shillings.  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself  about  that  time  had  an  annual  salary  of  only  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  Small  as  these  figures  may  appear 
to  us  as  compared  with  the  pay  of  such  officials  now-a-days,  it 
is  not  on  record  that  the  number  of  persons  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  true  self-sacrifice,  were  willing  to  serve  their  country  as 
secretaries  and  postmasters,  was  less  in  that  age  than  in  our 
own. 

Brewster  is  thought  to  have  more  actively  identified 
himself  with  the  congregation  at  Scrooby  in  the  year  1606. 
It  was  then  that  the  excellent  John  Robinson,  of  blessed 
memory,  came  there  to  be  the  associate  pastor  with  the 
venerable  Clifton.  Beyond  the  silvery,  winding  stream,  named 
the  Idle,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  was  Austerfield, 
where  was  born  and  lived  William  Bradford,  the  future  Gov- 
ernor, who,  with  others  around  him,  was  in  vital  sympathy  and 
active  cooperation  with  the  central  community.  And  belonging 
to  this  sect  of  the  Brownists,  or  Separatists — this  Puritan-of- 
Puritan  movement — there  were  in  the  neighborhood  various 
religious  fraternities  beside,  in  places  like  Gainsborough  and 
Babworth  and  Worksop. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  Pilgrims  saw  the  old  manor 
house  for  the  last  time,  it  had  well  nigh  fallen  to  the  ground. 
In  1813,  nothing  of  it  remained,  except  as  certain  portions  of 
it  had  been  incorporated  into  an  old  farm  house  which  still 
stands  near  the  site.  With  my  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Gainsborough,  who,  if  he  is  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Robinson  of  yore,  ought  to  have  been,  I  wandered  through 
the  almost  empty  and  certainly  dreary  apartments  of  this  quaint 
and  venerable  pile,  and  then  crossed  the  garden  to  a  fallen  and 
much  decayed  mulberry  tree,  which  the  always  infallible  voice  of 
tradition  says  Cardinal  Wolsey  himself  planted  there  during  his 
visit  at  Scrooby,  and  I  need  not  say  how  the  actual  possession 
of  a  bit  of  it  also  affords  to  one  the  most  incontestable  proof  that 
the  magnificent,  but  dishonored  prelate,  was  once  there  on  that 
very  spot  and  that  he  really,  planted  that  self-same  tree. 

Then,  standing  on  slightly  elevated  ground  at  a  little 
distance  from  this  house  and  garden,  and  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  is  the  small,  steepled,  antique  church,  with  the 
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graves  of  the  dead  around  it  and  the  old  vicarage  hard  by.  It 
was  there  in  the  time  of  Brewster  and  the  Pilgrims,  though  it 
has  since  undergone  much  change  and  reconstruction.  A 
communion  table  and  two  or  three  seats  or  pews  are  pointed 
out  as  of  the  earlier  date,  and  the  ancient  baptismal  font — at 
which  no  doubt  members  of  the  Mayflower  company  were 
christened — after  having  been  thrust  away  into  a  closet  to  make 
room  for  a  new  one,  and  subsequently  used  as  a  flower-pot  in  a 
neighboring  garden,  was  not  long  ago  captured  by  an  enter- 
prising American,  and  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Pilgrim  City  of 
Chicago ! 

The  visitor  at  Scrooby  may  recall  to  some  extent  the 
scenes  that  were  witnessed  there  centuries  ago,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  carry  into  execution  the  threat  of  King  James 
that  he  would  harry  this  people  out  of  the  land  or  do  what  was 
worse.  There  are  still  the  traces  of  the  moat  that  once 
encircled  "  the  manor  of  the  bishop."  There,  as  aforetime,  are 
the  cornfields  and  the  river,  the  church,  the  vicarage  and  the 
graves.  But  it  was  there,  there  especially,  that  was  rocked  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  a  new  world,  when  those 
who  suffered  for  the  dear  Christ's  sake  were  watched  and 
dogged  by  cruel  enemies  by  day  and  by  night  as  they  went  in 
and  out  of  their  homes  or  met  for  worship  on  Sundays,  and 
when  amidst  terrors  and  persecutions  they  discussed  their  plans 
and  made  their  preparations  for  removal  to  more  hospitable 
shores.  It  was  as  when  Israel  made  ready  to  go  forth  out  from 
the  land  of  bondage  to  seek  a  new  and  better  country.  "Out 
of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son."  Yet  not  through  parted  seas 
and  by  a  path  that  was  dry  and  safe.  The  horrible  betrayals, 
robberies,  imprisonments,  separations  and  ridicule  that  overtook 
them  in  their  repeated,  but  baffled  attempts,  at  departure — the 
darkened  skies,  the  furious  storms  and  deadly  perils,  which  some 
of  them  encountered  as  at  last  they  sailed  away  from  their 
native  isle  and  ere  they  reached  their  nearer  destination — who 
does  not  know  it  all?  And  then  the  reunion  at  length  in 
Amsterdam,  the  longer  stay  at  Leyden,  the  embarkation  at 
Delfthaven,  the  weary  and  dismal  voyage  of  the  Mayflower 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  finally  the  landing  at  Plymonth  Rock. 

How  near  it  came  to  being  a  landing  somewhere  in  our  own 
vicinity  !    The  wanderers,  we  are  told,  first  discovered  Cape  Cod, 
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but  as  their  original  intention  was  to  sail  for  the  Hudson,  they 
now  turned  their  course  southward  to  find  their  way  hither, 
borne  on  by  a  favoring  breeze.  Then  the  wind  subsided,  and 
shoals  and  breakers  were  descried  ahead.  So  they  put  back  and 
entered  Plymouth  Bay  and  founded  their  colony  there.  That 
settlement  it  was,  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  two  together  made  New  England 
what  it  was,  has  been,  and  is.  But  for  those  "  shoals  and 
breakers,"  what  and  where  had  been  New  England  to-day  ? 
What  and  where  had  been  the  Dutchmen  of  New  York,  had 
the  Pilgrims  turned  not  back  ?  And  what  and  where  had  been 
our  "  Sister  Societies,"  and  the  eloquent  speeches  which  we 
shall  soon  hear  from  their  distinguished  representatives  who 
honor  us  with  their  presence  to-night?  No  doubt  our  friends 
see  a  cause  of  gratitude  in  that  cautious  return  of  the  May- 
flower, which  left  to  them  and  their  ancestors  some  chance  of 
supremacy  at  this  great  centre  of  American  life ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  think  it  had  been  still  better  for  them, 
and  for  all  concerned,  if  some  who  have  since  come  from  New 
England  to  New  Yotk  had  been  equally  mindful  of  other 
"  shoals  and  breakers  "  that  warned  them,  also,  to  retrace  their 
way! 

But  whether  of  English,  Dutch,  Irish,  or  whatever  other 
extraction  or  descent,  we  may  all  well  remember  out  of  what 
rock  we  were  hewn.  Yet,  standing  now  on  these  western  shores 
and  sharing  the  new  life  that  is  open  to  us  here,  we  each  and 
all  have  something  more  and  better  than  any  mere  foreign 
element  or  lineage  of  which  we  may  boast.  Here  and  now 
we  are  Americans,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot  (applause),  else  we  better  never  had  been  born.  Yes, 
AMERICANS:  instinct  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  right, 
supremely  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  perpetuity  and 
welfare  of  the  Republic,  profoundly  grateful  for  the  priceless 
privileges  and  opportunities  which  we  enjoy,  and  sacredly 
determined  to  transmit  them,  unimpaired,  enriched  and  aug- 
mented, to  the  latest  generation.     {Applause) 
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The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  our  next  toast  is, 
"The  State  of  New  York." 

This  is  a  grand  theme, — the  home  of  our  lives,  our  affec- 
tions, and  our  pride. 

We  had  hoped  to  hear,  in  response  to  this  toast,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Chapin,  our  Comptroller  elect,  but  he  is  unavoidably  absent, 
and  I  venture  to  call  on  the  Hon.  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD, 
to  take  his  place. 

SPEECH   OF   HON.   STEWART   L.  WOODFORD. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Townsmen  of  Brooklyyi :  Your 
President  kindly  suggests  that  I  owe  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  this  toast  not  because  I  once  held  executive  office  within 
the  borders  of  this  State  but  because  I  have  been  chosen  by 
the  New  Englanders  of  our  sister  society  across  the  river  as  the 
next  President  of  the  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Of  course  I  felt  no  pride  in  that  election,  it  was  simply 
their  tribute  to  our  superior  wit.  They  found  that  Brooklyn 
had  beaten  them  on  the  day  and  they  thought  they  would  get 
a  Brooklynite  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  New  York  Society; 
{cries  of  Oh !  Oh ! )  and  proud  of  my  home  in  the  City  of 
Churches,  I  propose  to  take  the  New  England  progress  of 
Brooklyn  across  the  river,  and  next  year  if  they  don't  lay  you 
out  it  will  be  the  fault  of  Brooklyn,  or  at  least  of  a  Brooklyn 
man.     {Laughter.) 

You  drink  to  the  State  of  New  York.  She  was  one  of  the 
last,  you  remember,  to  adopt  the  Federal  Constitution,  but 
having  been  last  to  adopt  she  was  first  and  foremost  to  defend ; 
and  in  all  the  times  of  trial  that  have  passed  since  the  first 
President  was  inaugurated  in  Wall  Street,  New  York  City  and 
State  have  stood  in  the  very  fore  front,  as  defenders  of  the 
National  idea. 

New  York  is  conservative.  We  have  not  the  radical  ideas 
of  New  England.  We  have  not  the  intense  progress  of  the 
West,  but  we  have  that  conservatism  which  will  save  the 
government  from  all  probable  danger.  No  thoughtful  man 
can  look  into  the  future  without  seeing  that  there  are  dangers. 
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A  government  so  tremendously  extended  in  area  is  liable  to 
danger  from  its  physical  conditions;  a  government  embracing 
in  its  people  such  various  nationalities  and  lineage,  and  a  land 
welcoming  the  children  of  all  lands  under  the  sun,  must, 
because  of  these  facts,  have  conditions  of  manifest  weakness. 
But  in  every  struggle  of  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  whether  the 
old  idea  of  Slavery  or  the  new  idea  of  Mormonism,  whether 
the  greed  of  wealth,  or  the  struggle  of  rival  sections  shall 
embarass  and  disturb,  New  York  will  remain  the  keystone  of 
the  arch,  and  resting  upon  that  arch  the  Union  will  endure. 
In  the  faith  of  our  New  England  ancestors  we  shall  hold  the 
Nation  and  we  shall  save  it.     {Applause.) 

The  hour  is  late,  and  time  is  brief.  Could  one  illustration 
be  given  of  the  duty  and  the  work  of  New  York  in  the  future, 
we  have  it  in  the  story  of  our  recent  past.  Your  thoughts  go 
back,  as  mine,  to  that  dark  hour  when  murder  entered  the 
White  House  and  our  President  fell.  It  was  a  son  of 
New  England,  trained,  educated  and  resident  in  New  York, 
who  in  that  hour  of  peril  mastered  the  danger  that  menaced 
the  Republic,  and  by  an  administration  so  wise  and  so  con- 
servative, that  it  has  won  the  respect  and  regard  of  all.  took 
the  New  York  idea  of  the  conservation  of  the  Republic,  and 
has  given  us,  out  of  danger,  an  era  of  peace,  an  era  of  pros- 
perity, and  has  assured  the  Republic  of  the  future.  [Great 
applause.) 

You  look  into  that  future,  as  do  I.  You  remember  that  in 
the  history  of  all  lands  under  the  sun  there  has  seldom  been 
more  than  one  generation  without  war.  You  and  I  know 
that,  living  here,  with  an  ocean  washing  the  continent  on 
either  hand,  no  foreign  fleet  can  long  assail,  no  foreign 
army  can  come  to  march  in  its  path  of  conquest.  You  and  I 
know  that  the  danger  of  the  future  must  come  from  discordant 
elements  within  ourselves.  In  these  troubles  that  shall  come — 
for  trouble  and  war  come  as  the  sparks  fly  upward — in  the 
times  of  peril  that  shall  come  in  the  future,  you  and  I  believe 
that  New  England  ideas  and  New  York  conservatism — the  one 
giving  the  key-note  to  our  march  of  progress  across  the  conti- 
nent, the  other  giving  us  the  sure  strength  that  shall  hold  us 
in  our  way — will  save  the  Nation,  and  will  keep  the  Republic. 
{Applause) 
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The  Chairman. — Our  next  toast  is, 

"The  City  of  Brooklyn." 

Our  goodly  city  is  in  good  condition.  Instead  of  her 
interests  being  subordinated  to  those  of  mere  political  parties, 
they  are  now  held  paramount,  and  all  now  agree  that  they  shall 
be  conducted,  like  other  matters  of  property,  "  on  business 
principles."  Her  present  Mayor  has  boldly,  squarely,  firmly, 
honestly,  honorably,  and  most  ably,  administered  her  govern- 
ment, and  we  may  hope  that  his  successors,  of  whatever  party, 
will  follow  his  example. 

I  need  not  introduce  to  this  assembly,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low. 


SPEECH    OF   MAYOR   LOW. 

Mr.  President,  Sons  of  New  England,  and  Men  of  Brooklyn  : 
You  have  witnessed  already  the  disasters  of  those  who  are 
called  to  speak  upon  a  sudden  to  an  unknown  text.  You  are 
now  to  witness  the  agony  of  a  man  who  is  called  upon  to 
speak  to  a  well  known  text.  The  Mayor  of  a  city  in  respond- 
ing for  his  municipality,  sometimes  gets  to  thinking  that  he 
has  hardly  the  option  of  the  small  boy  who  said  he  knew  only 
two  tunes,  one  was  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  the  other  was  not. 
He  is  confined  by  "Yankee  Doodle."  {Laughter.)  Then  there 
is  another  difficulty  attached  to  a  response  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  After  the  Mayor  has  told  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Irish  the  city  would 
go  to  sure  ruin ;  after  he  has  told  the  Germans  at  the 
Saengerbund  that  they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  city ;  after 
he  has  assured  the  Dutchmen  at  the  St.  Nicholas  that  in 
giving  us  the  city  motto  they  gave  us  the  inspiration  to 
progress ;  and  after  he  has  told  the  Scotchmen  that  they  are 
the  essence  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  community,  you  can 
understand  what  a  difficult  office  a  man  has  to  fill  when  he 
finds  himself  before  the  sons  of  New  England.  {Laughter.)  You 
can  understand  how  largely  I  sympathize  with  Rufus  Choate 
when,  in  attending  a  concert,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  who  was 
by  his  side:  "My  dear,  interpret  to  me  the  libretto,  lest  I 
dilate    with    the    wrong   emotion."     {Laughter.)     If    I   should 
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make  any  such  mistake,  I  beg  you  to  accept  from  me  the 
utterance  of  the  politician  from  Texas — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  the  immortal  Flanagan  or  not — who,  after 
addressing  the  audience,  said  to  them:  "Fellow-citizens,  them 
are  my  sentiments,  but  if  they  don't  suit  you  they  can  be 
changed."  (Laughter?)  Still,  to  change  one's  sentiments  is  not 
pleasant,  and  you  can  understand  how  much  safer  a  Mayor 
feels  when  he  speaks  for  his  city  as  a  whole.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  just  a  few  earnest  words,  not  so  much  as  sons  of  New 
England  as  men  of  Brooklyn,  and  part  of  the  population  who 
have  found  their  homes  here.  Of  Brooklyn  herself  I  need  say 
but  little.  In  these  days  she  is  speaking  for  herself  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  she  will  continue  to  speak  with  a  voice  that 
will  command  attention  and  respect  and  secure  a  following  just 
so  long  as  the  spirit  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  love 
her,  that  will  keep  a  thousand  and  more  young  men,  year 
after  year,  at  work  for  weeks  before  election  and  on  election 
day,  simply  to  carry  out  successfully  at  the  polls  the  principles 
in  which  they  believe.  Now,  gentlemen,  how  are  you  going 
to  make  that  principle,  or  any  principle  that  is  good,  survive 
and  continue  in  a  great  city  of  six  hundred  thousand  people? 
I  know  of  only  one  way.  That  is  to  make  the  city  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  every  method  within  your 
power,  and  by  working  for  the  principle  at  all  times  as 
you  can  and  as  you  will.  But  there  must  be  something  to 
love  in  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  you  live,  if  you  expect 
men  to  work  for  her.  Now,  you  glory  in  your  New  England 
ancestry.  I  do,  although  I  was  born  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 
But  I  think  that  you,  gentlemen,  no  less  than  I,  have  made 
your  homes  here,  and  I  want  you  to  think  of  this  city,  not  as 
a  place  of  residence,  not  simply  as  a  collection  of  houses  in 
which  you  dwell  and  from  which  you  go  to  your  work  across 
the  river  or  within  our  own  limits;  but  as  your  home. 
What  do  men  do  for  their  homes?  They  beautify  them  ;  they 
make  them  attractive ;  they  are  the  places  about  which  their 
affections  cluster,  and  men  will  die  for  their  homes  when  they 
will  turn  the  coward  shoulder  to  almost  any  other  cause.  I 
made  a  suggestion  the  other  night  when  speaking  to  the  sons 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  I  will  repeat  it  here.  We  have  a  Brooklyn 
Library  with  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  books  upon  the  shelves, 
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but  it  is  a  subscription  library.  Tens  of  thousands  would  like 
to  use  those  books,  but  they  are  available  to  only  one  or  two 
thousand.  We  have  a  Historical  Society  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud,  but  it  is  a  subscription  historical  society,  and  one 
or  two  thousand  of  our  vast  population  are  all  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  its  treasures.  We  have  an  Art  Association  in 
the  very  building  next  to  us,  but  it  is  a  subscription  art  asso- 
ciation I  am  glad  these  things  are  here.  Not  for  anything 
would  I  detract  from  their  value  to  our  city  by  a  single  word. 
But  I  do  appeal  to  you  men  who  have  made  your  homes  here 
in  Brooklyn  to  give  to  this  city  something  of  a  public  quality 
in  its  institutions,  that  shall  make  the  city  dear  to  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  inhabitants.  If  you  could  only  make  a  cam- 
paign in  a  city  like  this,  if  you  could  go  night  after  night  to 
five  or  six  large  halls,  three  or  four  miles  apart,  and  find  in 
every  hall  a  crowded  audience,  you  would  realize  how  short  a 
distance  a  man's  personal  efforts  reach,  how  small  a  circle  must 
be  any  circle  that  is  made  up  by  subscriptions.  I  do  hope  you 
will  lay  this  thought  to  your  hearts  and  make  it  a  part  of  your 
work.  Let  every  one  of  us  make  it  a  part  of  our  work — for  I 
take  the  charge  home  to  myself  also — before  we  die  or  when 
we  die  as  it  may  come  to  each  of  us,  to  do  that  for  Brooklyn 
which  shall  make  it  a  little  richer  as  a  city  (the  whole  six 
hundred  thousand  people  who  make  up  Brooklyn)  because  we 
have  our  homes  here.  You  go  back  to  New  England  and  you 
will  find  public  libraries  that  have  been  started  by  sons  of 
New  England  born  there,  who  have  made  their  money  here  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  You  will  find  all  manner  of  things 
set  up  in  the  place  of  one's  birth.  But  what  have  you  done 
for  Brooklyn  ?  I  ask  you  not  to  make  this  simply  a  place  of 
residence,  but  let  it  be  your  home,  and  when  you  do,  and  just 
to  that  extent,  we  shall  make  permanent  the  spirit  which  has 
made  the  city  of  Brooklyn  a  name  in  the  country  second  to  no 
name  at  all.     {Applause.) 

That  is  my  message  to-night  on  behalf  of  Brooklyn.  I 
want  to  say  one  other  thing  only  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and 
that  is  to  express  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  can  never  come  to  us  so  often  that  he  will 
wear  out  his  welcome,  but  the  oftener  we  see  him  the  warmer 
shall  be  our  greeting.  {Applause.) 
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The  Chairman. — Our  closing  toast  is, 

"Our  Sister  Societies  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn." 

Holland  too,  our  ancient  ally,  is  with  us  in  her  sons 
to-night.  Their  fathers  gave  our  fathers  shelter  in  times  of 
trouble.     Their  children  dwell  in  peace  and  good  will  together. 

We  hope  for  the  pipe  of  peace  from  the  Hon.  JOHN  W. 
HUNTER,  the  President  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society. 

SPEECH   OF   HON.  JOHN   \V.  HUNTER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  It  falls  to  my  lot  to  thank 
your  for  the  friendly  courtesy  extended  to  the  St.  Nicholas 
Society  of  this  island. 

There  is  doitbt  and  ignorance  in  all  communities.  There 
are  some  who  even  doubt  the  existence  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
are  ignorant  of  that  veritable  history  of  New  Amsterdam 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty — and  who  are  without  a  knowledge  of  the  land  upon 
which  they  dwell. 

If  St.  Nicholas  or  Santa  Claus  was  not  born  in  New 
Amsterdam,  he  was  better  known  and  understood  in  that 
locality  than  in  almost  any  other.  There  was  no  child  in  all 
that  settlement  who  did  not  know,  and  who  did  not  expect,  a 
yearly  visit  from  him.  He  was  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  and 
hearts — they  believed  in  Christmas  and  Santa  Clans  —and  that 
descriptive  poem  of  a  visit  from  St.  Nicholas,  beginning : 

"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse ; 
The  stockings  were  hun^  bv  the  chimnev  with  care 
In  the  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there." 

It  is  doubtful  if  Santa  Claus  was  ever  heard  of  in  New 
England  in  that  early  period — for  as  the  observance  of  Christ- 
mas had  been  prohibited  by  law  and  made  a  penal  offence,  of 
course  St.  Nicholas  could  not  go  there  at  that  time — but  perhaps 
he  has  found  his  way  there  since. 

As  the  Hollanders  came  and  settled  here  a  little  earlier  than 
the  Pilgrims,  and  as  it  has  been  admitted  that  without  the 
twelve  years  probation  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland  disciplined 
and  trained  into  practical  knowledge  of  self-government,  their 
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efforts  at  colonization  would  otherwise  have  been  a  failure,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  Pilgrim  character  was  developed 
and  matured  by  a  residence  in  Holland. 

The  settlements  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  firm 
and  friendly  intercourse  established  with  the  natives,  were  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  their  successors.  So  let  us  hope 
that  the  union  of  the  DatcJi  and  the  Pilgrims  may  produce  that 
Puritan  purity  of  character  so  much  admired  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  the  civilized  world  is  not  allowed  to  forget. 
{Applause.) 

The  Chairman. — And  now  we  welcome  the  eloquent,  warm- 
hearted sons  of  St.  Patrick, — always  in  trouble  but  never 
depressed, — earnest  in  war, — industrious  in  peace.  Though 
darkness  overshadows  their  native  land,  we  trust  that  light, 
peace  and  prosperity  will  ere  long  everywhere  prevail  through- 
out its  borders. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  WILLIAM  SULLIVAN, 
Esq.,  Vice-President  of  the  St.  Patrick  Society. 

SPEECH   OF   WILLIAM   SULLIVAN,    ESQ. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  : 
The  good  feeling  which  exists  between  your  Society  and  the 
St.  Patrick  Society  is  natural  enough  when  we  consider  the 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  characteristics  of 
Irishmen  and  those  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
The  Yankee  is  ubiquitous.  He  likes  to  migrate.  He  goes 
everywhere.  And  wherever  he  goes  he  is  welcomed  by  an 
Irishman  who  has  had  the  start  of  him.  {Laughter.)  When, 
however,  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  the  offices,  the  Irishman 
discovers  that  the  shrewdness  and  ingenuity  and  persuasive 
powers  of  the  Yankee  are  too  much  for  him.  {Laughter.) 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Plymouth 
Rock  is  more  inspiring  than  the  Blarney  Stone.  {Laughter.) 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  Irishman 
is  superior  to  his  Yankee  friend,  for  even  within  sight  of 
Plymouth  Rock  the  Irishman  can  beat  the  Yankee  in  increasing 
the   number   of   voters.     {Laughter.)     The   Irishman  has  one 
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great  fault  from  which  his  Yankee  neighbor  is  entirely  free. 
When  he  does  anything  wrong  everybody  knows  all  about  it. 
It  would  never  do  for  him  to  become  a  Saint,  for  he  would 
surely  get  found  out.  {Laughter.)  I  once  listened  to  a  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Beecher,  in  the  course  of  which,  while  touching 
on  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  sinners,  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  perfect  man."  So  you  see, 
gentlemen,  that  a  Saint  is  not  such  a  desirable  fellow  after 
all.     {Laughter?) 

Religious  toleration,  consequent  on  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  is,  Mr.  President,  the  logical  sequence  of  the  denial 
of  the  coercive  authority  of  the  State  or  of  a  State  Church  in 
matters  of  private  conscience.  And,  therefore,  we  are  indebted 
in  part  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  religious  liberty,  the 
fundamental  principles  of  which  are  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  the  Constitution  of 
every  State  in  the  Union.  {Applause.)  The  ancestors  of 
citizens  of  Irish  extraction  contributed  also  to  the  vindication 
and  establishment  of  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
And  in  its  maintenance  and  perpetuity  all  citizens  of  whatever 
creed  or  descent,  are  alike  interested.  {Applause.)  New 
England  has  taught  us  another  fundamental  principle  of 
republican  government,  namely,  the  principle  of  Home  Rule. 
The  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  town  government  has 
certainly  been  attained  in  New  England.  The  Yankee  is  a 
"  Home-Ruler"  indeed,  and  so  is  the  Irishman — in  America  as 
well  as  in  Ireland.     {Applause.) 

Well,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and 
consequently  we  are  all  Americans  bound  together  by  the  tie 
of  common  interest.     {Applause.) 


The  Chairman. — We  will  now  close  with  the  Doxology. 

The  whole  assemblage  arose  and  sang. 

[Air:  Old  Hundred.] 

Eternal  are  Thy  mercies  Lord, 

Eternal  truth  attends  Thy  word ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MEETING  HOUSE, 
By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Yale  College, 
[Read  by  request  before  the  Society  on  the  Evening  of  November  4,  1882.] 

The  New  England  Meeting  House  is  the  symbol  of  much  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  New  England  life.  Its  erection  was  the 
starting  point  of  every  one  of  the  earlier  New  England  communities, 
and  it  has  been  the  rallying  point  for  nearly  everything  which  is 
distinctive  in  their  history.  Around  it  are  gathered  the  most 
interesting  associations  which  bind  the  New  Englander  to  his  early 
home.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  selected  as  the  topic  for  a  few 
rambling  thoughts  which  may  be  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion. 

A  meeting  house  supposes  an  organized  community  or  society  of 
men  who  have  occasion  to  assemble  together  at  regular  intervals  of 
time  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  or  the  discharge  of  public 
duties.  Inasmuch  as  the  New  England  settler  regarded  the  meeting 
house  as  almost  the  prime  necessity  of  his  life,  if  not  as  essential  to 
his  existence,  he  must  have  recognized  himself  most  distinctly  as 
what  Aristotle  calls  a  "political  animal"  i.  <f.,  an  animal  made  for 
society  and  holding  definite  relations  to  the  community.  I  make 
this  observation  because  the  impression  is  very  commonly  entertained 
that  the  typical  New  Englander,  with  all  his  excellencies,  has  pushed 
individualism  to  an  extreme ;  that  in  his  vivid  sensibility  to  his 
private  interests  and  rights  he  has  often  been  insensible  to  his  public 
duties,  and  that  in  excessive  responsibility  for  himself  he  became 
altogether  too  careless  of  his  fellow  men.  Hence  as  is  reasoned,  the 
tenacity  and  general  impracticability  with  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  exemplified  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Hence  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  he  demanded  a  reason  for  every  doctrine  and 
measure,  and  the  slowness  with  which  he  was  convinced.  Hence  the 
silly  stiffness  with  which,  as  some  flippant  critics  insist,  he  rejected 
the  rites  and  usages  of  what  is  called  "  the  historic  church  "  of 
England,  and  tried  every  existing  practice  and  arrangement  in 
church  and  state  by  some  ideal  standard  of  impossible  perfection, 
either  insisting  with  impracticable  pertinacity  upon  useless  reforms, 
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or  separating  himself  from  those  organizations  which  did  not 
conform  in  every  particular  to  the  supposed  divine  will. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  New  Englander  carried  many  things  to 
excess,  as,  for  example,  when  he  required  a  divine  sanction  for  every 
religious  observance,  and  even  for  every  trivial  action,  going  to  such 
an  extreme,  as  Coleridge  humorously  says,  that  he  would  not  apply 
a  corn  plaster  without  a  text  of  Scripture.  I  wish,  however,  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  once  for  all,  that  he  was  emphatically  what 
Bishop  Hackett  calls  a  public  soul,  that  he  was  anything  rather  than 
an  individual,  separated  from,  or  disbelieving  in  organized  society, 
or  unmindful  of  his  responsibilities  to  his  fellow  men.  The  typical 
New  Englander  did  not  cross  the  ocean  to  enjoy  an  isolated 
independence  or  to  exercise  what  was  called  soul-liberty  in  the 
separate  indulgence  of  his  imaginative  whimsicalities  or  the  inde- 
pendant  service  of  a  private  religion.  The  few  who  came  hither 
with  such  theories,  or  who  adopted  them  after  they  landed,  like 
Roger  Williams  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  were  strangers  to  the  true 
New  England  spirit  and  the  true  New  England  theory.  They  did 
good  service  in  their  time,  but  it  was  not  the  special  service  to  which 
the  New  Englander  was  called.  They  tempered  the  sharp  grittiness 
of  the  original  steel  to  an  elastic  flexibility,  but  they  added  nothing 
to  its  masterly  power  to  build  and  defend.  Whatever  else  Roger 
Williams  accomplished,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  "  advanced  men  "  of 
his  time,  they  built  few  meeting  houses,  they  organized  few  commu- 
nities, they  provided  few  schools,  they  laid  out  few  villages,  they 
contributed  very  little  to  that  remarkable  organic  and  constructing 
power,  and  that  indomitable  public  spirit  which  you  can  trace 
wherever  the  New  England  emigration  has  spread  itself  all  over  this 
land.  The  intolerance  of  the  New  Englander  toward  all  sorts  of 
intruders,  the  Quakers,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Prelatists,  grew  out  of 
his  jealous  zeal  for  the  ideal  perfection  of  the  Christan  common- 
wealth. It  is  explained  by  his  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  as  the 
ideally  perfect  society,  which  he  was  called  by  God  to  build  up  in 
Massachusetts  and  •  Connecticut,  leaving  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Providence  Plantations  to  try  their  own  experiments. 

But  to  return  to  the  meeting  house.  It  was  needed  for  an 
organized  society,  and  that  society  was  a  church,  i.  e.,  a  community 
ordered  after  what  was  believed  to  be  the  one  divine  plan,  definitely 
outlined  and  expressly  sanctioned,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  highest 
authority.  This  society,  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  Englander,  should 
be  small  enough  to  meet  in  one  place  and  perform  all  its  functions 
within  a  single  edifice,  but  in  respect  of  authority  was  independent 
of  all  the  world  besides.     Mark  you,  in  respect  of  authority,  but  not 
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in  respect  of  duty  ;  the  duty  to  admonish  and  protest  to  other 
churches  and  the  duty  to  receive  admonitions  and  protests  from 
them.  While  each  of  these  churches  was  so  tenacious  of  its 
theoretic  isolation  and  its  unshared  autonomy  as  not  even  to 
recognize  the  minister  of  any  other  church  as  having  any  official 
relations  to  itself,  it  was  held  by  its  very  essence  and  aim  to  be  so 
closely  confederated  with  every  other  church  as  through  council  and 
synod  to  be  capable  of  a  well-compacted  organization,  such  as  was 
needed  in  the  early  generations  of  the  New  England  life. 

Out  of  the  church  grew  the  town  ;  or  rather  the  town  was  evolved 
or  developed  along  with  the  church.  Whether  church  members,  as 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven,  were  at  first  the  only  voters,  or 
whether,  as  in  Connecticut,  the  town  voted  into  its  commonwealth, 
those  men,  and  those  only,  who  were  fit  to  be  freemen,  it  was  all  the 
same,  as  the  church  was  the  germ  and  the  meeting  house  was  the 
center  of  the  self-goverened  commonwealth,  and  became  the  scene 
of  all  those  public  transactions  which  should  connect  man  with  his 
fellow  man,  and  with  his  God,  in  an  organized  and  common  life. 

It  was  of  necessity,  then,  that  the  New  Englander  should  provide 
a  meeting  house  as  soon  as  a  church  and  a  town  were  organized. 
The  edifice  was  called  a  meeting  house ;  possibly  at  first  because  it 
was  to  be  used  indifferently  as  a  place  for  both  religious  and  civil 
transactions.  To  the  early  New  Englander  both  were  equally 
solemn  and  sacred.  Then  again,  being  performed  by  the  same 
persons,  and  in  an  equally  reverent  spirit,  there  could  be  no  thought 
of  desecration  or  indecorum  in  the  association  of  the  two  functions 
with  the  same  place.  The  New  Englander  would  not  call  this 
building  a  church.  That,  in  his  view,  was  a  sacred  and  significant 
name,  which  should  be  applied  only  to  one  of  the  most  exalted 
conceptions  which  had  ever  come  to  the  mind  of  man.  For  any 
other  use  of  the  word  there  was,  in  his  view,  no  warrant  in  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  language  of  Richard  Mather,  "  There  is  no  just 
ground  from  scripture  to  apply  such  a  trope  as  church  to  a  house  for 
a  public  assembly." — Ratio  Disciplines,  5. 

The  original  structures  were  doubtless  built  of  logs  and  thatched, 
with  here  and  there  a  possible  exception.  None  of  those  of  the  first 
age  are  now  standing.  We  know  the  dimensions  of  one  built  in 
Dedham  in  1638,  viz.,  that  it  was  36  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  "in  the  stud."  The  oldest  dwelling  house  in  New  England, 
and  probably  in  the  United  States,  is  in  Guilford,  Conn.  This  was 
built  in  1639,  but  it  was  built  of  stone,  with  very  thick  and  solid 
walls,  and  is  in  excellent  repair.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first 
church  in  Guilford  was  also  constructed  of  stone.     This  is  the  more 
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probable  as  the  town  abounds  in  ledges  of  more  or  less  loosely-lying 
rock  material.  This,  however,  did  not  hold  of  the  majority  of  the 
New  England  towns.  The  number  of  stone  buildings  of  any  kind 
was  singularly  small.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
native  tendency  to  work  in  wood,  with  the  pen-knife  as  well  as  the 
axe.  More  soberly,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  procuring  lime  and 
the  want  of  skill  in  quarrying  and  fitting  stone,  with  the  greater  labor 
involved,  must  be  accepted  as  the  propable  explanation.  In  what 
may  be  called  the  second  period  of  church  building,  the  structures 
are  known  to  have  been  covered  with  boards  or  planks,  either  sawn 
or  rived.  Their  interiors  were  ceiled  with  boards,  and  often  packed 
with  clay  or  rude  mortar.  The  structure  was  square,  or  nearly  so  ; 
the  roof  was  pyramidal,  and  terminated  in  a  belfry  over  the  center, 
requiring  the  bell-ringer  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  edifice.  We 
have  an  excellent  example  of  a  building  of  this  type  in  the  meeting 
house  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  built  in  1681,  which  is  still  in  good 
preservation  and  in  constant  use.  The  original  churches  in  New 
Haven  and  Milford  were  after  this  model,  and  were  respectively  50 
and  40  feet  square,  each  with  a  tower,  so-called,  in  the  center. 

A  marked  deviation  from  this  type,  with  close  adherence  to  its 
genetic  features,  is  furnished  in  the  meeting  house  erected  for  the 
First  Church  in  Boston;  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate  up  to  its 
time,  which  was  erected  in  17 13,  and  survived  till  1808.  This  was 
built  of  brick,  rectangular  in  form,  with  sides  nearly  equal,  furnished 
with  a  porch  on  the  longest  side,  and  crowned  with  a  pyramidal 
spire  from  the  middle  of  the  roof-ridge.  It  was  three  stories  in 
height,  and  probably  had  two  galleries. 

In  1723  Christ  Church,  in  the  same  city,  was  erected  for  the 
second  Episcopal  Society,  and  is  still  standing,  except  that  its  steeple 
was  replaced  after  having  been  blown  down.  This  is  after  a  new 
pattern,  in  that  the  form  deviates  very  decidedly  from  the  square, 
and  becomes  rectangular.  In  this  particular  it  follows  the  London 
churches,  built  after  the  great  fire  by  well  known  architects.  The 
form  of  these  churches  is  not  an  accident,  but  in  it  the  idea  of  the 
altar  and  chancel  is  recognized.  These  more  sacred  portions  of  an 
edifice  would  naturally  be  withdrawn  to  the  end  for  comparative 
seclusion  and  ampler  room.  This  edifice  was  elaborate  and  elegant, 
and  is  at  the  present  day  a  model  of  its  kind,  as  well  as  interesting 
for  the  most  stirring  associations.  The  first  Episcopal  church  of 
Boston,  the  antecedent  of  the  famous  King's  Chapel,  was  built  for 
the  Royal  Governor  between  16S7  and  '89,  and  though  furnished 
with  something  which  might  be  called  a  steeple,  a  tower  and  a 
chancel,  and  so  far  following  the  ecclesiastical  type,  was  ugly  enough 
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to  match  any  of  the  ugliest  churches  of  the  Puritans,  and  effectually 
to  redeem  the  Puritan  principles  and  tastes  from  any  special  respons- 
ibility for  the  defective  architecture  of  the  times.  This  building  was 
succeeded  in  1749  by  the  well  known  King's  Chapel,  which  still 
survives,  and  is  at  once  admirable  for  its  architectural  interest  and 
memorable  for  its  theological  and  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  steeple  which  was  to  stand  upon  its  solid  tower 
was  never  completed.  Its  peristyle  was  not  added  till  1790.  Long 
may  it  stand,  with  Christ  Church  and  the  Old  South,  in  its  simple 
and  massive  dignity,  tempered  with  reverend  grace. 

But  the  most  important  advance  in  the  history,  or  rather  in  the 
evolution,  of  the  New  England  meeting  house  was  the  erection  of 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  in  1729-30.  I  would  not-dare  to 
affirm  that  this  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  it  certainly  may  be 
taken  as  the  typical  model  of  the  New  England  meeting  house  for 
nearly  a  century.  It  has  a  spire  upon  a  tower  rising  from  the 
ground,  with  a  porch  at  the  opposite  end,  and  the  pulpit  upon  the 
longest  side.  This  church  was  furnished  with  two  galleries,  as  was 
true  of  a  few  other  churches  of  the  last  century,  e.  g.t  those  in 
Milford  and  Guilford,  in  Connecticut,  these  being  very  populous 
towns,  and  others  in  Massachusetts.  The  Old  South  was  finished  in 
1730.  There  are  several  churches  besides  this  which  still  survive 
which  are  substantially  like  it,  though  finished  with  different  degrees 
of  elegance  and  expensiveness.  I  should  conjecture  that  this  church 
set  the  fashion  of  the  New  England  meeting  house  for  nearly  a 
century,  during  the  period  when  New  England  began  to  be  conscious 
of  an  independent  and  an  individual  life.  Very  many  have,  within 
the  writer's  recollection,  given  way  to  those  of  more  modern  type. 
Among  the  best  of  those  which  survive  are  the  meeting  houses  in 
Wethersfield  and  Farmington,  Conn.,  the  first  of  which  was  com- 
menced in  1760  and  the  second  in  1771.  The  first  is  80  feet  by  52, 
and  the  second  is  75  by  50,  exclusive  of  porch  at  one  end  and  steeple 
at  the  other.  With  the  present  century  and  the  advance  of  wealth 
and  culture  which  followed  our  establishment  as  an  independent 
nation,  the  New  England  meeting  house  assumed  another  form, 
conforming  more  nearly  to  the  churchly  style  of  London  architecture. 
Of  this  we  have  admirable  specimens  in  Park  street  church,  Boston, 
in  the  two  edifices  on  the  New  Haven  green,  and  those  in  Guilford, 
Springfield,  and  many  others.  A  fine  example  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  since.  The 
old  brick  in  New  York,  near  the  Park,  and  the  new  brick  on  the 
Fifth  avenue,  are  excellent  examples  of  this  style,  which  displaced 
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every  other  and  manfully  kept  its  hold  till  the  Gothic  and  Romanic, 
in  various  types  and  travesties  of  beauty  and  ugliness,  in  wood  and 
stone,  very  nearly  thrust  it  aside. 

The  first  steeple  in  Connecticut  was  erected  in  Guilford  in  1726, 
and  attached  to  the  meeting  house  previously  built  in  17 12,  which 
was  68  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide.  It  was  expressly  voted  that 
"the  belfry  and  spire  of  the  meeting  house  shall  be  built  in  the 
fashion  and  proportion  of  the  church  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island." 
The  church  referred  to  is  doubtless  Trinity  Church,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  retains  the  organ  given  to  it  by  Bishop  Berkeley 
about  1730. 

Having  followed  the  growth,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  the  evolution 
of  the  New  England  meeting  house  in  its  form  without  and  within, 
we  should  give  a  word  to  its  interior.  This  was  originally  bare  and 
unattractive  enough.  Building  stuff  in  the  rough  was  abundant,  but 
boards  that  were  sawn  were  not  easily  procured.  Bricks  were  scarce 
and  expensive,  and  lime  for  plastering  must  have  come  from  remote 
situations,  or  from  shell-fish  out  of  the  sea.  Many  of  the  chimneys 
of  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  were  of 
rough  stone,  laid  up  chiefly  in  clay,  and  of  such  not  a  few  are 
standing  in  the  oldest  dwellings  to  this  day.  Pews  were  not  provided 
at  first,  even  for  the  Governor  or  his  deputy,  although  their  seats  of 
honor  were  properly  dignified  by  position  and  formal  designation. 
Now  and  then,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century,  a  vote 
authorizes  some  worshipful  gentleman  or  his  lady,  to  construct  a  pew 
at  his  or  her  expense.  It  was  a  great  step  in  luxury  and  dignity 
which  made  high  and  square  pews  universal,  and  a  great  step  for 
convenience  and  edification  when  they  were  finally  abandoned.  It 
deserves  to  be  recorded  also  that,  in  Massachusetts  very  generally, 
and  the  parts  of  other  New  England  States  which  were  affiliated 
with  Massachusetts,  the  pews  were  made  more  airy  and  elegant  by 
open  panels,  variously  ornamented  with  open  work.  Through  these 
openings  the  younger  worshipers  could  communicate  with  one 
another  during  the  long  sermons.  They  were  also  provided  with 
moveable  seats,  which  were  turned  up  for  the  convenience  of  the 
worshipers  who  sought  support  as  they  reverently  stood  during  the 
long  prayer,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  noisily  signalized  by  a 
most  irreverent  din,  which  was  more  or  less  aggravated  by  the 
additional  emphasis  with  which  the  boys  would  contrive  to  express 
their  Amen. 

The  meeting  house  of  New  England  was  never  lighted,  except 
by  the  sun,  until  singing  schools  made  it  necessary  to  introduce 
candles  and  rude  chandeliers.     Night  meetings  in  the  meeting  house 
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were  considered  highly  indecorous  and  questionable  even  by  the 
most  zealous.     No  firing  was  provided  for.      Stoves  were   utterly 
unknown,  and  open  fireplaces  were  not  to  be  thought  of.     Even  the 
rude  and  dangerous  devices,  which  afterward  were  matured  into  the 
not  uncomfortable   foot-stoves,   were   at   first  unknown.     The  New 
England  meeting  house  was  never  warmed  by  artificial  heat  till  from 
1810  to  1820.     Of  a  cold  winter  morning  the  breath  of  the  worshipers 
not  unfrequently  would  seem  like  smoke  from  a  hundred  furnaces  as 
it   came   in   contact   with   the  frosty  atmosphere.     The  walls  which 
had  been  almost  congealed  into  ice  by  the  fierce  northwesters  of  the 
preceding  week,  would  strike  a  chill  of  death  into  the  frame  of  many 
of  the  congregation.     That  they  should  come  to  such   a  place  as 
this,   on   a  snowy  morning,    plowing   through   unswept   walks,  and 
plunging  through  fearful   drifts — man,  woman,   and   child — and  sit 
with  half  frozen  feet  under  long   discourses   on  knotty  doctrines, 
makes  us  shiver  as  we  think  of  it,  and  say  from  the  heart,  "  herein 
is  the  patience  of  the  saints."     And  yet  the   writer's  memory  can 
distinctly  recall  the  observation  and  experience  of  scenes  like  these. 
The  experience  was   not    so    cruel  as    it  might    seem.      Manifold 
devices  against  the  cold  were  provided.     Some  that  are  now  deemed 
indispensable  were  not  needed.     The  free-handed  and  open-hearted 
hospitality  of  the  houses  near  the  meeting  house  was  freely  proffered 
and  as  readily  accepted.     Enormous  kitchen  fires  were  expressly 
replenished  for  Sunday  uses,  before  which  scores  of  worshipers,  from 
a  distance,  warmed  their  persons  and  ate   their  luncheons,  and  at 
which  they  replenished  their  foot-stoves.     The  merchant,  the  inn- 
keeper, the  squire,  the  doctor,  the  retired  money-lender,  the  wealthy 
widow  or  Lady  Bountiful  who   lived  near  the   meeting  house,  all 
esteemed  it  their  duty  and  their  pleasure  to  manifest  this  reasonable 
hospitality.     Slight  and  natural  as  it  was,  it  helped  to  bind  and  hold 
together  the  little  community  by  the  ties  of  common  sympathy.     At 
summer  noons  the  farmers  would  gather  in  knots  together  on  the 
sunny  or  shady  side  of  the  hospitable  old  meeting  house,  and  the 
women  would  huddle  into  knots  within  the  circle  of  some  friendly 
pew,  and  tell   the   news  of  neighbors  and   relatives  far  and  near, 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  observing  the    rigid    ethics    concerning 
Sabbatic  observance  which  were  taught  from  the  pulpit,  but' always 
decent  and  reverent  in  voice  and  demeanor.     To  provide  against  all 
contingencies,  adjoining  neighbors  from  a  distance  would  sometimes 
erect  a  plain  structure  upon  the  meetinghouse  green— a  Sabbath-day 
house,  so  called — of  one  or  two  apartments,  with  ample  fire-places, 
which   relieved  somewhat  the   draft  upon   the   often   overburdened 
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hospitality  of  those  who  dwelt  under  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary. 
These  structures  have  nearly  all  disappeared  with  the  occasion  which 
brought  them  into  being.  Now  and  then  the  remains  of  one  are 
identified  by  some  village  antiquary,  as  applied  to  some  baser  use — 
of  stable  or  granary. 

In  speaking  of  the  meeting  house  as  a  material  structure,  we 
have  anticipated  its  relation  to  the  social  organization  in  which  it 
held  the  most  prominent  place. 

We  notice,  first,  that  the  meeting  house  was  the  central  building 
in  the  village  and  the  town.  To  this,  as  the  most  important  edifice, 
was  assigned  the  most  conspicuous  and  honorable  situation  within  or 
fronting  the  meeting  house  green,  which  was  the  general  gathering 
place  for  military  musters  and  every  other  out-door  assemblage  of 
the  parish  or  town.  The  post  office  and  village  inn  were  always 
near  it,  with  the  stocks  and  the  whipping  post ;  often  one  or  two  of 
the  most  important  shops — the  office  for  the  lawyer  and  doctor,  one 
or  more.  Sometimes  several  streets  radiated  out  from  this  as  the 
centre.  If  there  was  one  long  and  rambling  street,  the  meeting 
house  was  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  population.  If  the 
street  were  very  long  and  the  houses  in  consequence,  at  one  end  of 
it,  increased  out  of  natural  proportions,  questions  would  sometimes 
arise  as  to  the  proper  site  for  the  next  structure.  Now  and  then  a 
contest  between  the  north  and  south  end  or  east  and  west  side  arose, 
and  at  last  two  meeting  houses  in  place  of  one,  and  the  once  peaceful 
village  would  be  sundered  into  two  factions,  and  the  deserted  old 
green  would  remain  the  melancholy  memorial  and  witness  of 
departed  greatness  or  intestine  strife.  But  this  occurred  in  later 
times,  and  only  now  and  then.  Usually  the  meeting  house  retained 
its  original  central  glory  from  the  days  of  the  fathers.  This  glory 
was  by  no  means  insignificant.  The  place  of  the  meeting  house 
being  fixed,  a  village  was  certain  to  grow  up  beneath  its  sheltering 
and  inspiring  life.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  New  England  history,  that  the  mother  settlements,  more  or 
fewer,  of  the  first  century  and  those  which  gave  character  to  all  the 
rest,  were  in  large  villages,  more  or  less  compact,  with  a  shaded 
street,  ample  home  lots,  well  filled  barns,  and  all  the  conveniences  of 
mill  and  mechanics'  and  merchants'  shops  ready  to  their  hand. 
These  village  communities,  with  their  outlying  farm-  and  wood-land, 
have  been  no  unimportant  feature  of  the  New  England  life,  and 
explain  many  of  the  marked  pecularities  of  its  religious  and  educa- 
tional life,  of  its  intelligence  and  inventive  skill,  of  its  enterprise,  its 
thrift,  its  energetic  public  spirit,  and  its  emigrating  success.  This 
village  life  was  at  first  almost  a  necessity.     The  fear  of  the  savage 
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compelled  the  original  community  to  build  their  houses  in  compact 
neighborhoods.  The  neighborhood  of  some  lovely  stream,  with  its 
natural  meadow  alluvials  and  its  adjacent  slopes  of  pasturage  and 
tilth,  would  invite  to  comfortable  vicinage,  especially  as  these  features 
were  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  gloomy  forest,  which  stretched 
into  the  unknown.  Nearness  to  the  meeting  house  in  days  when 
horses  and  cattle  were  few,  and  vehicles  almost  unknown,  was  no 
insignificant  circumstance  to  the  early  New  Englander  who  had 
crossed  the  ocean  that  he  might  construct  and  enjoy  a  church  which 
his  conscience  accepted  and  approved.  The  loneliness  suggested 
by  long  stretches  of  intervening  forest,  the  well-grounded  fears 
during  two  or  three  generations  of  savage  treachery  or  surprises, 
the  costly  wars  which  wasted  the  strength  and  cut  short  the  lives  of 
a  sparse  population,  and  all  the  attendants  of  a  dependent  and 
depressed  colonial  condition,  compelled  to  an  intense  social  life 
within  these  little  communities,  each  of  which  was  shut  up  within 
itself,  with  rarely  or  never  a  newspaper,  with  scarcely  a  post  office  for 
the  first  century  or  more,  and  with  rarely  a  journey  for  wife  or  child, 
and  never  for  a  man,  unless  it  were  upon  a  voyage,  a  hunting  expe- 
dition, or  a  campaign. 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  the  first  meeting  houses  and  the 
original  villages  were  in  the  open  and  sunny  valleys,  and  by  quiet  and 
brimming  streams.  Later,  as  the  forests  were  invaded  and  their  sav- 
age wildness  was  subdued,  the  new  meeting  houses  and  the  villages 
which  were  grouped  about  them  were  placed  upon  the  hills,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  soil  upon  the  summits  was  drier  and  more 
healthful.  Perhaps,  also,  these  settlers  desired  to  live  in  sight  of  one 
another,  and  hold  a  kind  of  social  communion  as  the  rising  or  setting 
sun  would  flash  its  signals  of  greeting  from  the  windows  of  one  meet- 
ing house  to  those  of  another.  So  it  has  seemed  to  me,  as  in  the  hill 
country  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  I  have  counted  ten  or 
twelve  steeples  each  upon  its  crested  summit,  and  thought  on  a 
Sunday  of  the  communion  of  the  saints.  Now  and  then,  as  the 
valley  beneath  was  subsequently  drained  and  became  more  accessible 
and  attractive,  the  hill-top  was  deserted  till  nothing  was  left  of  the 
original  village,  except  a  few  half  choked  wells  and  hardly  distin- 
guishable cellars.  Neither  house  nor  meeting  house  can  be  traced, 
and  all  that  survives  is  the  name  Town  Hill  to  perpetuate  the  pristine 
glories  of  the  original  site.  Later  still,  as  the  soil  has  been  washed 
into  the  valleys  from  the  once  fertile  hill-sides,  much  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  attracted  into  the  same  valleys  and  along  the  wild  and 
rushing  streams.  Countless  villages  and  not  a  few  wealthy  cities 
have  risen  up  near  where  was  only  a  narrow  gorge  or  a  rushing 
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waterfall.  In  such  cases  the  old  meeting  house  sits  solitary  upon  the 
lonely  hill-top,  and  as  the  fierce  northwester  sweeps  around  its  ample 
and  alas,  too  often,  thinly  occupied  spaces,  it  sighs  the  requiem  of 
its  departed  honors,  as  it  recalls  the  gay  and  joyous  life  which  once 
crowded  its  well  filled  pews,  and  the  sober  and  venerable  age  which 
gave  dignity  and  strength  to  the  solid  commonwealth  which  here 
kept  the  Sabbath  of  its  reverent  and  united  worship. 

The  village  life  of  which  the  original  meeting  house  was  the 
centre  and  the  symbol,  was  not  merely  the  product  of  circumstances; 
it  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  New  Englander's  theory  of  life.  The 
commanding  principle  of  his  plantation  as  well  of  his  individual  life 
was  this,  "  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  New  Englander  was 
thrifty  and  keen  and  patient  and  industrious.  He  was  forecasting 
and  enterprising  by  land  and  by  sea,  but  his  aims  for  his  individual 
and  social  life  proposed  the  highest  and  the  best,  for  the  individual 
and  the  commonwealth.  As  a  consequence,  the  church,  the  spiritual 
company  of  elect  and  believing  souls  was  made  the  life-giving 
nucleus  of  every  plantation,  and  the  meeting  house  became  its 
sanctuary  and  symbol.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  planters 
themselves  naturally  settled  in  villages  hard  by  the  house  of  God. 
There  is  extant  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Collection,  p.  274,  a  paper  by  an  anonymous  author,  setting  forth 
in  detail  the  ideal  of  a  New  England  plantation.  It  was  written  in 
1635,  and  apparently  suggested  by  the  fear  lest  an  ordinance  should 
be  repealed  which  had  offered  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  wolves. 
With  this  decidedly  earthly  starting  point,  the  writer  expounds  his 
ideal  of  a  plantation,  which  should  provide  for  a  compact  village  life 
with  its  social  advantages, — the  village  to  be  bordered  by  outlying 
farms,  the  houses  of  the  remoter  plantations  to  be  gathered  in  little 
hamlets  until  the  time  when  the  remoter  forests  should  be  subdued, 
in  which  wolves  and  Indians  then  had  their  hiding  places.  The 
wolves  that  howled  by  night  for  generations  in  their  dark  forests 
were  not  feared  so  greatly  nor  guarded  against  so  carefully  as  the 
spiritual  wolves,  against  which  the  meeting  house  and  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints  were  the  most  efficient  securities. 

But  we  have  almost  forgotten  our  meeting  house  in  the  village 
and  the  village  life  which  was  to  grow  up  around  it.  The  meeting 
house  in  New  England  invariably  supposed  an  organized  church — 
indeed  no  New  England  plantation  could  be  conceived  as  existing 
without  this  divinely  appointed  and  life-giving  center  of  life.  The 
church  was  a  community  of  elect  souls  who  accepted,  or  if  you 
please  elected,  one  another  as  sympathizing  in  a  common  Christian 
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faith  and  hope  and  joy,  and  as  finding  in  one  another  the  evidence 
that  they  had  been  called  of  God.  We  may  call  this  estimate  bigotry 
if  we  choose,  or  we  may  name  it  spirtual  pride.  We  may  find 
reasonable  objection  to  the  severity  of  the  tests  of  doctrine  and  the 
no  less  rigid  standards  of  feeling  and  of  living  which  its  members 
applied  to  one  another,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  their  aims  and 
hopes  they  deserve  to  be  numbered  as  among  "  the  few 

Who  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  upon  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity." 

Few  scenes  which  have  been  transacted  upon  the  earth  are  better 
fitted  to  command  our  respect  or  move  our  sympathy  than  the 
gathering  of  a  score  or  two  of  these  earlier  settlers  in  a  half  finished 
log  cabin  to  recount  to  one  another  their  common  faith  and  heavenly 
aspirations  and  thus  to  accept  one  another  in  the  name  of  their 
Master  as  members  of  the  family  whose  names  were  written  in 
Heaven.  Few  events  are  more  singular  in  the  beginnings  of 
commonwealths  than  the  acceptance  by  the  civil  society  of  the 
authority  of  the  fittest  to  rule  over  it  by  a  divine  right.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  transaction  in  which  these  Christian  believers 
became  a  Christian  church  there  was  at  first  no  written  creed.  It 
would  be  erroneous  to  infer  from  this  circumstance  that  they  had  no 
positive  and  definite  views  of  Christian  truth  or  that  these  views 
were  not  maintained  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 
It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  notice  that  whatever  this  creed 
might  be,  whether  long  or  short,  whether  more  or  less  permanent  or 
temporary,  whether  divine  or  human  in  part  or  in  whole,  it  was  held 
as  a  living  and  vital  truth  by  the  living  men  and  women  who 
accepted  it.  To  them  it  was  no  dead  formula  but  as  the  expression 
of  living  and  vital  principles  concerning  God  to  man,  concerning 
the  present  and  the  future  life.  Every  utterance  in  it  was  attested 
by  their  own  living  faith.  It  embodied  the  energy  of  their  spiritual 
life,  the  most  which  they  cared  for  and  hoped  and  feared  for  the 
present  and  the  future. 

The  church  being  organized,  it  forthwith  proceeded  to  elect  its 
minister,  one  who  was  commended  to  their  consciences  and  hearts 
by  holding  their  common  faith  and  was  animated  by  common 
sympathies  with  themselves.  He  was  accepted  as  their  teacher  and 
pastor  for  life.  And  when  the  log-built  meeting  house  was  completed 
and  the  little  community  with  its  pastor  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
the  unhewn  timbers  and  the  hard  benches  and  the  rustic  roof  glowed 
with  a  visible  splendor,  as  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  borne 
in   state  into   the   temple   of  Solomon   and   consecrated   it  as  the 
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dwelling  place  of  the  Living  God.  It  was  not  till  meeting  house  and 
minister  were  provided  that  the  community  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
duties  and  enterprises  of  their  common  life.  In  their  quaint  language 
a  golden  candlestick  was  set  up,  as  was  fondly  hoped  never  to  be 
removed,  and  the  Lord  Christ  was  seen  to  be  present  by  its  side. 
But  before  the  meeting  house  was  occupied  it  must  be  "  seated  "  as 
the  phrase  went.  That  is,  the  places  for  occupation  must  be  assigned 
to  each  member  of  the  community.  Subsequently  this  seating  was 
by  families.  In  the  first  meeting  house  in  New  Haven  the  sexes 
were  separated  and  the  places  of  each  person  are  still  on  record 
marking  the  rank  and  dignity  of  every  one.  A  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since,  at  the  completion  of  a  large  and  stately  meeting 
house,  four  men  were  appointed  as  a  "Seating  Committee"  and 
directed  to  perform  the  duty  of  their  office  "by  their  best  discretion." 
The  first  committee  having  failed  to  give  satisfaction  a  second  was 
appointed  and  ordered  in  discharging  their  function  "to  have  respect 
to  age,  office,  and  estate,  so  far  as  it  tendeth  to  make  a  man  respect- 
able, and  to  everything  else  which  hath  the  same  tendency."  A 
few  years  afterward  in  the  same  community  a  large  committee 
was  appointed  "to  dignify  the  meeting  house,"  i.e.,  to  determine 
with  exactness  the  relative  dignity  of  the  seats,  this  having  become 
necessary  probably  by  the  introduction  of  square  pews  instead  of 
the  long  seats  of  earlier  times  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the 
wonted  associations  of  rank  as  indicated  by  place.  To  every  house- 
hold and  every  man  was  assigned  his  place,  and  every  household  and 
every  man  was  expected  to  be  in  his  place.  Equality  before  the  law 
and  in  the  presence  of  God  was  distinctly  recognized  by  the  New 
Englanders,  but  equality  in  place  and  station  and  honor  in  Church 
and  State  was  in  their  view  totally  unchristian  and  they  enforced 
their  ideas  most  emphatically  in  the  meeting  house  where  they 
seemed  to  come  the  nearest  to  God.  Uncouth  as  were  their  manners, 
and  harsh  their  speech,  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  reverence  animated 
their  precise  and  decorous  life.  In  the  first  generations  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  attendance  on  public  worship  was  enforced 
by  law.  So  was  it  in  Virginia  before  either  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut  were  settled.  By  the  same  rule  after  which  in  these 
days  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  regularly  to  the 
school  house  they  were  required  to  come  with  them  to  the  meeting 
house  on  the  Lord's  day.  On  the  same  principle,  till  1818  in 
Connecticut  and  till  some  years  afterward  in  Massachusetts,  every 
citizen  was  compelled  to  support  some  religious  organization  by  a 
tax  on  his  estate.  This  was  done  in  no  spirit  of  religious  tyranny 
but  on  definite  grounds  of  public  policy.     What  it  cost  in  toil  and 
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fear  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  house  in  the  first  generations  no 
one  of  us  can  adequately  imagine.  But  the  toil  and  fear  and 
privation  were  cheerfully  encountered  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  God. 
The  traditions  are  well  nigh  incredible  and  yet  are  well  accredited 
of  the  long  distances  by  rough  ways  and  through  forests  which  men 
and  women  would  travel  in  order  to  fulfill  what  was  esteemed  the 
great  duty  of  the  week. 

Thus  was  formed  the  excellent  habit  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  New  England  people  of  regular  attendance  at  religious  worship 
with  every  Lord's  day.  What  was  at  first  recognized  as  a  religious 
duty,  subsequently  became  also  a  social  necessity  and  pleasure.  So 
soon  as  the  original  villages  began  to  be  outgrown  and  outlying  farms 
of  generous  size  were  brought  into  culture  several  miles  from  the 
central  village,  it  was  a  thing  of  course  that  "young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children "  should  have  manifold  reasons, 
when  Sunday  morning  came,  besides  those  of  conscience  for  re- 
sponding to  the  call,  "  Let  us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  more  inspiriting  scene  than  the  gathering 
of  a  country  congregation  from  a  wide-spread  township  on  a  pleasant 
Sunday  morning.  The  vehicles  are  of  every  variety  from  the 
pretentious  landeau  down  to  the  most  dilapidated  of  single  wagons 
with  a  horse  to  match  it.  The  families  vary  in  size  and  quality  from 
eight  or  twelve  of  sturdy  parents  and  buxom  daughters  with  three  or 
four  sons  on  half  broken  colts  behind,  down  to  a  pair  composed  of  a 
staid  old  bachelor  with  his  prim  sister  in  their  tidy  vehicle  with  a 
circumspect  and  comely  steed — all  driving  and  riding  at  every 
conceivable  pace,  but  all  fresh  with  health  and  exhilarated  by  the 
morning  drive.  As  they  approach  the  meeting  house  they  slacken 
their  pace,  their  manner  becomes  more  grave  and  circumspect,  and 
they  politely  wait  for  one  another  as  they  approach  the  landing 
places  to  disembark  their  freight.  During  the  protracted  services 
including  the  nooning,  the  horses  must  now  and  then  become  restive. 
When  the  squealing,  and  kicking,  and  biting  became  too  indecorous 
to  be  endured,  two  or  three  young  men  of  the  horse-taming  sort 
would  quietly  slip  out  and  bring  the  irreverential  beasts  to  the 
requisite  Sabbath  sobriety.  But  the  interruption  would  sometimes 
make  a  serious  break  in  the  minister's  wiredrawn  argument.  After 
the  second  service  is  over  all  is  bustle  again.  The  horses  are  scarcely 
more  impatient  than  their  drivers — one  vehicle  after  another  receives 
its  freight  and  is  off,  the  colts  and  unduly  excited  horses  for  a  few 
moments  bringing  the  passengers  into  mortal  terror.  But  after  a  few 
brief  demonstrations  the  homeward  bound  vehicles  fall  into  line — 
the  village  street  is  one  long  cavalcade  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  is 
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quiet  and  lonely.  The  foot  passengers  discuss  the  sermon  and  many 
things  besides.  Those  in  the  vehicles  distribute  the  news  they  have 
gathered  and  recall  the  sermon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  during  the  week, 
for  they  refer  to  it  often  when  the  minister  calls  on  his  rounds. 

The  annual  Thanksgiving  festival  was  the  one  occasion  when 
the  meeting  house  and  its  worshipers  could  be  said  positively  to 
relax  from  the  traditonal  New  England  severity  and  to  put  on  a 
genial  and  joyful  aspect.  In  the  old  times,  I  have  been  told  by  those 
who  knew,  that  the  large  brick  oven  was  carefully  heated  and  the 
chicken  and  other  pies  were  consigned  to  its  faithful  ministrations, 
while  the  entire  family  repaired  to  the  meeting  house  in  full  faith 
that  the  dinner  would  be  done  to  a  nicety  against  their  return.  In 
later  and  somewhat  more  degenerate  days  the  mother  of  the  house- 
hold was  conspicuously  absent  with  the  consent  of  the  congregation, 
especially  if  she  had  a  special  reputation  for  the  delicious  flavor  of 
her  baked  meats  and  roasts,  and  the  irresistible  composition  of  hex 
pies.  In  the  better  days  the  congregation  was  large,  being  pleasantly 
reinforced  by  various  representatives,  from  far  and  near,  with  wife 
or  husband  and  children.  The  Thanksgiving  anthem  was  given 
with  excited  zeal  and  listened  to  with  complacent  admiration  or 
critical  discrimination.  The  long  prayer  was  offered  with  a  more 
copious  amplitude  and  freedom  than  was  common  and  a  more 
glowing  fervor.  The  sympathy  of  the  congregation  could  hardly  be 
restrained  as  they  noticed  some  bereaved  household  and  thought  of 
the  beloved  youth  or  parent  who  had  gone.  The  sermon  was  more 
glowing  and  rhetorical  than  the  discourse  of  ordinary  Sundays,  and 
was  listened  to  with  more  marked  attention.  Possibly  some  subject 
of  local  interest  or  enterprise  was  proposed  or  discussed,  which 
might  involve  an  expenditure  of  money  or  the  venture  of  new 
enterprise.  The  blessings  of  the  year,  in  the  early  and  latter 
harvests,  were  gratefully  recounted  with  a  recognition  of  the  blessings 
in  disguise  of  a  frost  and  a  drought.  The  goodness  of  God  was  at 
least  one  day  in  the  year  definitely  recognized  in  the  old  meeting 
house,  and  in  a  manner  and  with  a  fervor  which  the  most  exacting 
Arminian  or  the  most  tenacious  Liberal  could  require.  The  duty  of 
the  rich  and  the  prosperous  to  the  poor  and  the  straitened  was 
plainly  enforced  by  the  preacher,  and  it  was  generously  fulfilled  by 
his  hearers. 

The  rigorous  Fast  day — of  all  days  the  most  odious  and  inexplic- 
able to  the  youthful  New  Englander — was  redeemed  by  nothing 
except  the  enlarged  freedom  and  secularity  of  speech  which  was 
allowed  to  the  minister  and  expected  by  his  hearers.  This  was  the 
one  day  on  which  he  was  expected  to  free  his  mind  in  respect  to  the 
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sins  of  politicians,  especially  after  the  accession  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  positiveness  with  which  this  duty  was  discharged,  the  point  and 
directness  with  which  the  anti-New  England  policy  was  discussed, 
gave  a  piquancy  and  interest  to  the  Fast  day  services,  which  the 
solemnity  of  the  day  could  not  suppress.  Not  infrequently  it  might 
happen  that  the  zeal  of  the  preacher  would  altogether  outrun  his 
discretion  and  an  explosive  reaction  would  follow  in  the  form  of  a 
certificate  from  the  church  of  "the  standing  order"  and  a  formal 
adhesion  to  whatever  sectarian  body  happened  to  be  most  promising 
for  political  advancement.  To  a  young  minister  the  perils  of  Fast 
day  were  sometimes  very  serious,  and  the  older  and  wiser  men  of 
the  church  took  a  long  breath  when  they  were  fairly  passed,  and 
they  felt  that  the  church  had  taken  no  detriment. 

These  scenes  remind  me  that  the  decorum  and  dignity  which  in 
theory  were  exacted  in  the  New  England  meeting  house  were  not 
always  maintained.  Those  who  complain  of  the  austerity  of  the 
New  England  ways  in  the  early  days,  and  the  fearful  stiffness  of  the 
manners  of  young  and  old,  and  bestow  an  abundance  of  sympathy 
upon  the  young  Puritans  for  the  unnatural  constraint  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  the  meeting  house  may  spare  their  compassion. 
There  was  a  lustiness  of  youth  in  that  young  blood,  which  could  not 
and  would  not  be  controlled.  It  was  not  always,  perhaps  not  usually, 
wicked,  it  was  simply  irrepressible.  It  often  broke  out  in  the  meet- 
ing house,  and  occasioned  infinite  trouble  to  the  elders.  Even  the 
fear  of  the  tithingman  could  not  always  avail.  The  anticipated 
reproof  of  father  and  mother,  the  pointed  reprimand  of  the  minister 
from  the  pulpit  were  all  in  vain.  The  galleries  swarmed  with  youth- 
ful life.  The  inmates  were  practically  relegated  to  this  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  hopeless  subjects  of  their  natural  impulses,  till  the  grace 
of  God  should  bring  them  to  a  better  mind,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  under  this  theory  there  should  now  and  then  occur  some 
alarming  outbreak  which  illustrated  and  proved  afresh  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity. 

But  the  mention  of  this  doctrine  suggests  ground  on  which  I 
may  not  freely  tread.  And  yet  I  would  fain  say  a  word  concerning 
the  theological  system  which  was  taught  in  the  old  meeting  house 
first  and  later,  and  of  the  controversies  which  subsequently  divided 
its  churches  and  agitated  its  communities;  of  the  sects  which  have 
rent  our  mother  church  and  in  many  cases  subdivided  its  small 
parishes  into  weakling  and  jealous  knots  of  religious  partizans. 
However  offensive  to  my  reason  or  my  taste  may  seem  some  of  the 
scholastic  and  outworn  phrases  in  which  the  changeless  and  eternal 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith  were  formulated,  however  offensive  to 
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my  judgment  and  even  to  my  conscience  may  seem  some  of  the 
conclusions  which  were  enforced,  however  trivial  and  unimportant 
may  seem  many  of  the  positions  on  which  the  New  England  theolo- 
gians insisted  as  vital  and  on  which  the  dissenters  from  the  mother 
church  of  New  England  assailed  it  so  frequently  and  rent  it  so  sadly, 
I  pass  by  them  all  and  forget  them  altogether  when  I  stand  in  an  old 
New  England  meeting  house,  which  has  remained  for  a  century,  and 
upon  the  site  of  which  five  or  seven  or  eight  generations  have 
assembled  in  rain  and  sunshine,  in  peace  and  war,  in  health  and  in 
pestilence,  to  worship  the  living  God  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  all  Christian  believers  are  one  in  life,  and  death,  and 
immortality.  I  find  it  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  great  facts  and 
truths  of  the  Christian  system  with  their  practical  relations  from  the 
metaphysical  distinctions  which  they  are  supposed  to  involve,  and 
the  hard  conclusions  to  which  a  narrow  logic  may  seem  inexorably 
to  lead.  The  faith  in  which  churches  and  pastors  have  in  fact  stood 
together  when  they  have  seemed  to  stand  farthest  apart,  the  faith 
which  has  inspired  their  common  prayers  and  tuned  their  praises  and 
strengthened  their  patience  in  great  sorrows  and  wrought  out  the 
blessed  fruits  of  the  Christian  life  and  made  their  homes  happy,  is  to 
me  the  same  one  substantial  faith  in  which  all  Christians  live  and  die. 
Now  and  then  I  find  an  old  meeting  house  which  has  symbolized 
this  one  faith  and  hallowed  and  inspired  its  worship  for  an  entire 
New  England  town  for  a  century  or  more  of  New  England's  life,  and 
when  I  ask  what  better  have  a  half  dozen  other  places  of  worship 
done  which  divide  the  zeal  of  the  neighboring  community,  I  find  no 
reason  to  withdraw  my  blessing  from  the  old  meeting  house  that  has 
witnessed  the  worship  of  an  undivided  community  because  of  the 
seeming  severity  of  its  creed.  As  I  study  the  ancient  creeds  in  the 
light  of  ancient  days,  and  amid  the  hallowed  associations  of  the 
house  in  which  my  father  and  my  father's  father  worshiped,  I  dare 
not  say  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  these  creeds  and  theologies,  as  held 
by  them,  either  dishonored  God,  or  weakened  His  authority,  or 
obscured  His  love,  or  demoralized  the  consciences  of  the  generations 
which  preached  or  believed  them. 

I  grant  that  in  the  strict  construction  of  terms  and  propositions, 
by  the  light  of  a  more  exact  and  consistent  philosophy,  the  ancient 
theology  may  seem  to  some  minds  to  be  a  compact  and  pitiless  system 
of  fatalism,  in  its  finished  structure,  its  dovetailed  definitions  and  its 
inexorable  conclusions.  I  grant  that,  unillumined  by  faith  in  a 
morally  perfect  God,  any  severely  reasoned  system  that  begins  with 
God's  purposes  and  power  must  necessarily  cast  long  and  gloomy 
shadows  over  human  life  and  darker  still  over  the  life  that  is  beyond. 
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But  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  remember  that  to  the  mind  of  the  New 
Englander  of  other  generations  this  logical  structure  was  projected 
against  the  background  of  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  living  and 
loving  God,  and  that  from  this  glowing  presence  the  radiance  was  so 
bright  and  penetrating  as  to  turn  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
dark  and  dismal  tomb  into  a  temple  filled  with  the  divine  glory. 

They  who  would  exchange  what  they  call  the  cruel  fatalism  o 
the  Christian  theology  for  the  utterly  inhuman  evolutionism  of  the 
Agnostic  system,  literally  know  not  what  they  affirm  in  more  senses 
than  they  profess.  If  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  I  must  profess  myself  a  believer  in  Evolutionism  of  some  sort, 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  prefer  to  accept  the  Evolutionism  of  a 
purpose  which  is  impelled  by  God's  personal  goodness  and  guided 
by  His  personal  intelligence  than  the  Evolutionism  which  springs 
out  of  Chaos  and  ends  in  Old  Night. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  New  England  preachers 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  hold  their  theology  as  a  traditional 
form,  but  have  been  taught  to  revise  and  defend  it,  under  any  new 
light  which  might  break  forth  from  God's  Holy  Word  without,  or 
any  new  light  which  might  spring  up  from  the  conscience  within. 
If  they  have  been  in  any  sense  traditional  theologians  their  traditions 
have  all  been  in  the  direction  of  free  and  independent  thinking. 
The  great  preachers  and  theologians  of  New  England  have  used  the 
pulpit  to  demonstrate  and  enforce  Christian  truth  by  fresh  inquiries 
concerning  human  duty  and  human  sinfulness  in  the  light  of  the 
human  conscience.  The  meeting  house  of  New  England  has  been 
characteristically  a  place  where  the  conscience  has  been  appealed  to, 
to  own  that  God  is  just,  and  man  is  sinful  and  therefore  needs  the 
pardon  and  help  which  Christ  alone  can  bring. 

If  to  their  ethical  reasonings  and  spiritual  utterances  there  often 
were  superadded  theological  theories  which  are  now  abandoned,  and 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  since  been  outgrown, 
though  these  might  obscure  they  could  not  hide,  though  they  might 
overgrow  they  could  not  strangle  those  exhibitions  of  the  living  God 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  searching  rules  and  tests  of  the  Christian 
life  on  the  other,  which  have  made  the  New  England  pulpit  a  place 
of  uncomputed  moral  power,  and  the  New  England  meeting  house  a 
living  spring  of  living  truths  in  Christian  theology. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theology  of  the  sermons 
which  were  preached  in  the  New  England  meeting  houses  it  will  not 
be  questioned  that  they  educated  the  people,  and  for  the  first 
century  were  their  most  efficient  instructors.  The  schools  were 
irregular  and  insufficient.     There  were  no  newspapers,  or  next   to 
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none.  The  books  were  few  and  chiefly  books  of  devotion  and 
controversy.  Physical  science  was  almost  unknown.  There  were 
scarcely  any  lawyers,  and  medicine  as  a  profession  was  scantily  and 
feebly  represented.  The  minister  was  the  oracle  upon  almost  every 
subject.  He  was  generally  a  man  of  classical  education,  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  tolerable  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  a  fair  knowledge 
of  geometry  and  algebra,  and  some  acquaintance  with  physics  and 
astronomy.  But  he  studied  the  Bible,  and  his  theology  and  ethics 
involved  reflection  on  those  themes  which  never  grow  old,  of  man's 
duty  and  destiny,  of  God  and  His  kingdom.  The  preaching  earnestly 
and  affectionately  applied  these  truths  for  the  guidance  of  the  life  in 
those  duties  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  men  to  be  binding,  and 
to  those  aspirations  and  charities  which  are  always  as  bright  and 
sweet  as  the  sunlight.  The  sermon  and  catechism  implied  earnest 
thinking  on  the  part  of  adults  and  some  training  in  letters  on  the 
part  of  children.  There  was  nothing  the  New  England  minister  so 
much  deplored  as  ignorance  and  barbarism  in  his  flock.  He  never 
discouraged  study  or  the  use  of  books,  or  the  foundation  of  schools 
and  colleges.  He  was  foremost  in  the  foundation  of  libraries,  many 
of  which  are  nearly  a  century  old,  and  in  stimulating  culture  of  every 
description.  For  all  these  reasons  every  meeting  house  was  of 
necessity  a  centre  of  culture,  a  school  of  good  manners,  a  training 
place  for  decorum,  an  enforcement  of  order,  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God  and  in  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  worship  might  perhaps  seem  rude  to  us,  and  the  sermons 
unfinished  and  uncouth,  and  the  culture  and  education  from  both  to 
have  been  of  a  negative  value.  We  should  remember  as  we  drag 
through  the  old  sermons,  and  the  books  of  ghostly  counsel,  and  the 
poetry  of  doubtful  inspiration,  that  the  first  preachers  of  New 
England  were  two  generations  and  more  earlier  than  Locke,  three 
before  Addison,  and  five  before  Johnson.  We  should  not  forget  that 
Milton  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  their  contemporaries,  were  in  prose 
diction  often  pedantic  and  unfinished,  though  usually  eloquent  and 
strong.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  meeting  house  and  the  ministry  of  its  first  century,  New  England 
would  have  sunk  into  barbarism,  and  neither  schoolmaster  nor  school 
would  have  flourished  in  New  England,  and  if  not  there,  surely 
nowhere  in  this  land. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  very  early,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  ministry  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  meeting  house,  school 
houses  were  erected  for  all  the  children  of  the  parish  and  the  town, 
and  that  like  the  gospel,  education  was  enforced  upon  all  the 
children,   and   all   the  parents    were    taxed    to   pay   for  it;  and  the 
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neglect  of  such  advantages  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  a  sin 
against  the  commonwealth  and  against  God.  As  the  fruit  of  this 
religious  inspiration  and  religious  sanction  in  New  England  the 
public  school  system  has  taken  its  strong  hold  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  great  number  of  select  schools  or  academies  which 
have  from  time  to  time  come  into  being,  some  of  which  have  become 
permanent  and  endowed,  and  some  transformed  into  colleges  and 
seminaries,  is  explained  by  the  constant  inculcation  by  the  minister 
of  the  Christian  duty  of  sustaining  the  higher  education.  The 
founders  of  all  the  New  England  Colleges  have  been  conspicuously 
clergymen,  and  in  hundreds  of  New  England  meeting  houses  have 
been  heard  the  admonitions  and  teachings  which  have  sent  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  treasuries  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  Christian 
learning.  From  the  earliest  days  till  now  the  minister  was  usually 
one  of  the  authorized  school  visitors  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  not  a 
few  clergymen  still  serve  in  this  capacity.  Nor  should  we  forget 
those  annual  exhibitions  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  which  of 
necessity  and  of  love  were  held  in  the  meeting  house,  when  the  first 
classes  of  the  smaller  districts  would  vie  with  one  another,  and 
matches  in  reading,  and  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  were 
hallowed  by  the  sanctuary  and  blessed  by  the  minister,  while  the 
entire  community  looked  on  with  sympathizing  favor.  Not  infre- 
quently dramatic  exhibitions  have  taken  posession  of  the  house  of 
worship  in  the  interests  of  the  village  academy,  and  many  of  the 
devices  and  arrangements  of  the  theatre  have  been  displayed  in  a 
Puritan  meeting  house,  which  in  its  earlier  life  had  never  been 
desecrated  by  a  night  meeting.  When  Sunday  schools  were  first 
introduced,  about  sixty  years  ago,  a  few  of  the  adherents  of  the  old 
ways  shook  their  heads  in  distrust,  but  very  soon  the  great  doors  of 
the  oldest  meeting  houses  were  thrown  open  for  their  heartiest 
welcome,  till  the  Sunday  school  has  now  well  nigh  usurped  the 
functions  of  the  minister,  or  the  minister  has  in  some  cases  ceased 
to  teach  with  that  authority  and  earnestness  which  in  the  olden  days 
he  never  failed  to  assert  for  his  office  and  for  himself. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  the  culture  of  sacred  song  as  a  most  import- 
ant accessory  of  public  worship  and  incidentally  a  means  of  social 
and  individual  refinement.  In  the  first  generations  of  New  England 
the  poetry  and  singing  were  rude  enough  and  very  little  of  culture 
could  come  of  either.  Two  or  three  uncouth  versions  of  the  Psalms 
were  all  the  sacred  melodies  which  the  worshipers  knew  or  used  in 
public  or  private  worship.  And  yet  these  are  scarcely  more  unmelo- 
dious  than  the  version  of  Rouse  which  has  till  very  recently  been 
chiefly  relied  upon  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  in  some  of  the  many 
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secessions  from  that  body  is  still  pertinaciously  retained  as  the  only 
suitable  rendering  of  the  Royal  Psalmist's  words.  Some  five  or  six 
tunes  were  all  that  were  used  by  any  congregation.  The  New 
Englander  was  too  enterprising  and  liberal  to  linger  in  this  barbaric 
twilight,  and  in  this  particular  is  indicated  the  striking  contrast 
between  him  and  the  typical  Scotchman.  Early  in  the  last  century 
the  "new  way"  of  singing  was  introduced,  presumably  by  the  new 
version  of  Dr.  Watts  with  the  new  tunes.  The  novelties  which  the 
new  melodies  demanded  occasioned  serious  divisions  among  the 
people,  and  now  and  then  some  scandalous  scenes  in  the  meeting 
house,  each  man  following  his  conscience  after  a  very  unedifying 
fashion.  But  in  the  end  the  new  way  prevailed — as  it  always  must, 
provided  the  new  represents  the  true.  In  some  congregations  the 
advocates  of  the  old  way  were  permitted  to  leave  the  assembly  before 
the  last  singing  in  the  afternoon,  which  followed  the  new  fashion. 
The  commotion  made  by  the  departing  malcontents  as  they  tramped 
along  the  aisles  and  down  the  gallery  stairs,  was  long  remembered  as 
an  empathetic  example  of  how  vigorous  can  be  the  protests  of  an 
exasperated  conscience.  These  controversies  continued  for  nearly 
a  half  century,  till  finally  Dr.  Watts'  (the  new  way  of  singing),  and 
separate  choirs  triumphed,  and  with  these  came  in  that  cultivation  of 
sacred  music,  which  for  nearly  a  century  at  least  has  made  the  New 
England  meeting  house  so  efficient  an  incitement  to  the  musical 
culture  and  incidentally  to  the  refinement  of  the  community.  In 
connection  with  formal  choirs,  singing  schools  became  general.  In 
the  natural  course  of  human  degeneracy,  the  zeal  of  the  members  of 
the  choir  would  decline  and  with  it  their  skill  would  abate.  A  new 
generation  of  singers  would  also  have  appeared  full  of  promise  and 
hope,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  their  partial  friends.  Some 
promising  leader  and  teacher  was  always  ready  to  present  himself, 
native  or  from  a  neighboring  parish,  with  favorable  recommendations 
of  his  skill  and  success,  and  the  entire  community  would  be  engrossed 
for  a  winter  with  the  excitement  attending  a  new  singing  school  under 
a  new  teacher.  The  excitement  attendant  upon  the  singing  meetings 
was  manifold,  social  and  otherwise,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term 
a  sacred  concert  would  be  required  and  the  installation  of  the  new 
singers  in  their  places  in  the  gallery.  Those  were  memorable  days, 
when  a  long  line  of  singers  stood  around  the  gallery  front,  headed  in 
the  center  opposite  the  pulpit  by  old  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
terminating  at  either  end  with  children  in  their  teens.  At  first,  but 
long  ago,  the  pitch-pipe  and  tuning  fork  were  the  only  instruments 
allowed,  and  these  simply  because  they  were  necessary.  Every  other 
was  ruled  out  by  the  pointed  declaration  of  the  prophet,  "  I  will  not 
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hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols."  But  somehow  a  larger  viol  of  greater 
dignity  and  sonorousness  of  sound,  got  in  under  another  name,  till  at 
last  an  entire  orchestra  was  established  in  the  meeting  house  in  spite 
of  the  suggestions  of  a  similarity  with  the  idolatrous  concert  of  the 
"cornet,  flute,  dulcimer,  sackbut,  psaltry."  The  singing  school, 
moreover,  was  often  a  convenient  place  for  flirtation  and  sometimes 
the  occasion  of  parish  discord  and  strife.  The  musical  tastes  of 
the  choir  did  not  always  harmonize  the  tempers  nor  even  the  voices 
of  its  members.  And  yet  study  and  the  practice  of  sacred  music 
with  reference  to  its  effective  and  appropriate  rendering  in  public 
worship,  has  been  from  one  generation  to  another  a  most  effective 
means  of  culture  to  thousands  of  individuals  and  families.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  owe  to  the  singing  school  and  meeting  house 
choir  the  beginning  of  their  musical  culture,  and  the  discovery  and 
development  of  what  has  been  the  solace  of  their  lives.  The  singing 
schools  and  Sunday  choirs  of  New  England  are  in  many  repsects 
distinctive  and  should  never  be  omitted  in  our  recollections  and 
estimates  of  the  New  England  place  of  worship.  Some  years  ago  I 
happened  to  attend  Sunday  worship  at  the  Royal  Chapel  in  West- 
moreland, when  the  widow  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  was  present,  and 
the  family  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Arnold.  The  chapel  was  filled  with 
an  attentive  and  devout  congregation,  mostly  plain  dalesmen  and 
mechanics.  Everything  was  decorous  and  edifying  except  the  sing- 
ing. This  was  led  by  the  clerk,  and  the  rattling  performance  of  these 
thick-headed,  thick-voiced  dalesmen,  might  fitly  be  compared  to  the 
jangling  of  sleigh  bells,  "quite  out  of  tune."  I  could  not  but 
contrast  the  performance  with  any,  even  the  most  unsatisfactory, 
which  might  be  heard  in  any  New  England  meeting  house. 

Probably  there  is  no  particular  in  which  the  contrast  is  more 
striking  between  the  peasantry  of  Old  England  and  the  yeomanry  of 
New  England,  than  the  singing  of  the  country  churches.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  single  feature  by  which  the  New  Englander  in  the 
country  is  more  distinguishable  than  by  the  self-reliance  and  aspira- 
tion which  leads  him  to  confront  any  exigency  and  to  address 
himself  to  any  enterprise,  whether  this  involves  his  personal  fitness 
for  any  activity  of  life,  or  his  confidence  of  success.  The  universality 
of  the  taste  for  music,  the  attention  paid  to  singing,  the  diffusion  of 
musical  instruments  among  the  homes  of  New  Englanders  and  the 
New  England  emigration  is  to  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  to  the  New 
England  choir  and  the  New  England  meeting  house. 

In  these  inquiries  respecting  the  agencies  which  have  governed 
the  New  England  character,  we  must  remember  that  this  character 
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was  not  the  product  of  a  single  generation  under  circumstances 
which  are  noticeable  at  the  present  time — but  that  it  has  been  the 
growth  of  many  generations  and  under  circumstances  which  are 
very  unlike  those  which  now  have  influence.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
positive  village  life  of  New  England  and  the  compact  organization 
by  which  its  families  were  formerly  united  together  by  religious  and 
social  bonds.  Those  influences  which  now  exist  were  greatly  inten- 
sified, in  the  earlier  as  compared  with  the  present  times.  Few  of  us 
can  adequately  conceive  of  the  seclusion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  New  England  villages  two  generations  ago.  Even  those  which 
were  on  the  great  roads  and  rivers  or  harbors  were  shut  up  to 
themselves  and  their  own  resources.  They  were  singularly  "  self- 
dependent  and  self-sufficing."  They  were  in  an  unusual  degree 
"  self-contained,"  to  use  an  expression  applied  by  the  Scotch  to  a 
dwelling,  which  from  basement  to  roof-tree  is  a  single  tenement,  as 
contrasted  with  any  variety  of  tenement  or  apartment  houses.  A 
community  which  is  shut  up  to  its  own  inhabitants  and  rarely  sees 
any  other,  which  has  few  books,  few  letters,  few  newspapers,  if  it  has 
any  energy  and  power  to  be  roused,  will  make  the  most  of  what  it  has 
within  itself.  Especially  will  this  be  true  if  it  has  the  rude  vigor  of 
youth  and  hope  and  enterprise.  In  such  a  community  every  strong- 
minded  man,  every  strong-hearted  woman,  every  noticeable  event, 
every  sudden  death,  every  lingering  sickness,  every  public  excitement, 
every  striking  piece  of  news,  every  sermon  or  public  discourse, 
every  visit  of  a  stranger  will  make  its  definite  and  abiding  impression. 
If  the  community  be  large  enough  and  sympathizing  enough  it  will 
move  strongly  and  unitedly  in  response  to  any  local  excitement. 

All  these  conditions  of  intense  and  marked  individuality  were 
fulfilled  in  the  New  England  communities,  and  as  everything  in  their 
faith  was  referred  to  the  plan,  and  purpose,  and  kingdom  of  God,  as 
these  were  expounded  in  the  meeting  house,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  meeting  house  and  the  weekly  worship,  and  the  minister,  and  the 
church  left  its  impress  upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  this 
solemn  place  the  members  of  an  entire  community  knowing  one 
another's  history,  and  position,  and  reputation,  assembled  every 
Lord's  day  for  their  common  worship.  They  were  no  stupid  boors, 
no  thick-headed  peasants,  but  all  men  of  marked  individuality,  with 
opinions  and  predjudices,  an  originality  and  a  humor  of  their  own. 
Many,  not  to  say  the  most  of  them,  were  keen-witted,  original,  self- 
relying  in  their  intellects,  even  if  they  were  limited,  and  prejudiced, 
and  obstinate.  Every  man  of  them  had  a  character.  Every  man 
had  made  for  himself  his  place  in  the  little  organism,  and  every  man 
acted  and  reacted  upon  the  other  with  more  or  less  of  quickening 
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energy.  Even  the  daring  unbeliever,  of  whom  every  community 
could  show  here  and  there  one,  or  the  habitual  absentee  from  the 
sanctuary,  whose  house  and  fields  were  supposed  to  be  accursed, 
each  had  his  lesson  to  impart.  Every  man  and  woman  and  house- 
hold became  an  element  of  life  and  energy  in  this  seething  common- 
wealth, in  which  every  element  was  charged  with  an  intense  and 
individual  vitality. 

I  shall  never  forget  an  evening  walk  which  many  years  ago  I 
took  in  a  country  parish,  in  a  beautiful  district  in  England,  with  its 
devoted  and  accomplished  rector,  since  exalted  to  a  higher  ecclesias- 
tical position.  As  we  walked  up  and  down  the  hedge  rows,  he 
explained  to  me  somewhat  of  the  individual  and  social  life  of  his 
people.  We  met  in  our  stroll  and  bowed  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  a  few  years  before  had  erected  a  beautiful  Gothic  church  at  his 
own  expense  in  the  old  churchyard,  in  which  grew  one  conspicuously 
sturdy  yew  tree,  reported  to  be  more  than  800  years  old.  The  com- 
munity consisted  of  less  than  a  score  of  farmers,  a  few  mechanics, 
with  a  mass  of  laborers  who  dwelt  in  cottages,  and  sent  their  children 
to  the  parish  school  till  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  the  fields.  The  country  itself  was,  in  beauty  and 
fertility,  not  unlike  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  from  my 
childhood.  Parish  churches  and  well  provided  rectories  stood  con- 
veniently near,  and  there  was  no  want  of  religious  or  intellectual 
appliances  on  the  part  of  zealous  and  faithful  incumbents.  But 
after  my  friend  had  explained  to  me  the  intellectual  torpor  of  the 
laboring  population,  the  wretched  arrangements  of  their  homes,  and 
the  depressed  social  condition  to  which  they  were  doomed,  he 
remarked  in  conclusion  that  to  the  clergyman  in  a  strictly  rural 
parish,  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  elevate  the  men  who 
tilled  the  soil  with  their  own  hands.  As  he  talked  on,  the  landscape 
which  had  seemed  so  much  like  a  New  England  scene,  seemed  so 
no  longer,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  lost  the  stimulating  and  quick- 
ening atmosphere  which  has  made  every  New  England  hamlet  and 
village  such  an  educator  to  its  sensitive  population,  and  quickened 
the  lowest  stratum  of  its  population  into  an  intensely  active  and 
individualized  intellectual  and  moral  life. 

Scant  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  intellectual  and  business 
activity,  to  the  far-reaching  enterprise  and  the  domestic  inventiveness 
of  many  of  the  best  New  England  villages,  after  they  had  fairly 
emerged  from  the  barbarous  age  of  struggle  with  nature,  and  the 
military  age  of  battle  with  the  Indians  and  the  French,  and  the 
maturing  age  of  separation  from  England.  In  some  of  these  villages 
in  the  old  time  of  their  isolation  and  consequent  internal  self-reliance 
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and  enterprise  almost  every  one  of  the  trades  was  represented  by 
some  conspicuous  workman,  whose  work  was  honestly  and  honorably 
done,  and  whose  name  was  a  pledge  of  its  fidelity  and  trustworthi- 
ness. Now  and  then  a  single  merchant  in  an  inland  village  has 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  a  successful  business  adventure  in  the 
West  or  East  India  trade.  From  not  a  few  New  England  towns 
before  the  Great  West  or  even  Western  New  York  was  heard  of, 
regular  outfits  were  sent  forth  to  the  fabulous  South,  which  allured 
many  a  promising  young  man  to  its  profitable  traffic  and  opened  the 
way  to  large  fortunes.  When  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Northern 
Ohio  displayed  in  the  eyes  of  New  England  the  tempting  promises 
which  have  become  such  splendid  realizations,  there  were  found  in 
the  most  secluded  New  England  villages  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
youth  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  their  significance. 
When  subsequently  the  prairie  states  and  still  later  the  mining 
territories  repeated  these  promises,  wherever  there  was  the  New 
England  intelligence  and  the  New  England  enterprise,  whether  in 
the  New  England  at  home  or  the  emigrant  New  England  abroad, 
there  was  a  ready  and  bold  response.  It  has  come  to  be  a  proverb 
to  those  who  have  studied  into  this  New  England  life,  that  the  more 
remote  and  lonely  is  the  hamlet  at  home,  the  more  widely  has  its 
stock  been  expanded  abroad,  first  through  the  counties  of  Litchfield 
and  Berkshire,  then  through  the  settlements  of  Vermont  and  Western 
New  York,  then  into  Northern  and  Central  Ohio,  then  into  Michigan, 
then  into  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  still  onward  through  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Oregon.  But  wherever  it  goes,  it  carries  with  itself, 
the  self-reliance,  the  mother  wit,  the  helping  hand,  the  sympathizing 
heart,  the  quickened  conscience,  the  fear  of  God  which  the  meeting 
house  wrought  into  the  original  life  of  the  little  village  ;  which  has 
sent  forth  the  threads  of  this  mysterious  life  all  over  the  continent 
and  even  across  the  seas. 

But  nothing  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  excellent  quality  of  this 
old  village  life  than  the  development  of  the  villages  into  the  large 
and  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  and  cities  of  New  England  itself. 
Scores  of  such  towns  and  cities  might  be  named  which  once  yielded 
scanty  returns  from  the  hard  hillsides  and  scanty  valleys,  but  are 
now  abundant  in  the  profits  of  active  invention  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  all  developed  and  gathered  from  within  themselves,  the 
growth  and  accumulation  of  which  are  to  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
individual  genius  or  enterprise  of  some  farmer's  son — whom  the 
school  and  the  meeting  house  and  the  village  life  first  stimulated 
and  trained  to  his  self-reliant  enterprise  and  his  indomitable  public 
spirit. 
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In  no  one  particular,  however,  has  the  ardent  and  self-relying 
enterprise  of  the  New  England  village  been  more  conspicuously  ex- 
emplified than  in  its  zeal  for  Christian  missions  and  moral  reforms. 
It  was  with  a  son  of  a  clergyman  of  one  of  the  most  secluded 
country  parishes  in  Connecticut  that  the  dream  of  personal  devotion 
to  this  service  hardened  into  an  unconquerable  purpose,  out  of  which 
proceeded  the  first  and  foremost  organization  for  foreign  missions  of 
this  country.  The  organization  of  this  society  was  completed  in 
another  village.  No  sooner  was  it  perfected  than  the  intelligence 
ran  through  every  New  England  township,  high  on  the  hill-tops  and 
low  in  the  valleys,  and  everywhere  found  or  awakened  a  response  of 
ardent  faith  and  hope.  From  almost  every  one  of  these  communities 
have  proceeded  bold  pioneers,  patient  translators,  skillful  diplomats, 
and  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  every 
exigency  in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  required  tact  or  perseverance 
or  zeal.  In  the  diffusion  of  missionary  intelligence  and  the  excite- 
ment of  missionary  zeal,  by  its  public  addresses  and  its  abundant 
prayers,  the  meeting  house  has  been  a  constant  inspiration.  Many  a 
time  within  its  walls  has  been  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying, 
"Whom  shall  I  send  and  who  will  go  for  us,"  and  many  times  the 
answer,  "Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me."  It  has  done  scarcely  less  in 
arousing  men  to  needed  reforms  at  home  in  respect  of  individual 
and  social  vice  and  in  instructing  and  stimulating  their  consciences 
to  withstand  the  paralysis  of  godless  unbelief  or  the  rotting  plague 
of  intemperance  and  lust.  Plain  as  their  exterior  has  often  been, 
uncouth  and  repulsive  as  their  interior  has  usually  seemed,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  every  one  of  them  a  Prophet  has  con- 
tinually spoken  in  the  name  of  God,  with  more  or  less  earnestness 
and  fidelity,  and  that  his  words  have  been  words  of  life  and  power 
to  a  responsive  community — educating  the  public  conscience  by 
earnest  truth  and  opening  the  way  for  access  to  the  divine  presence 
by  ardent  prayers. 

The  meeting  house  has  fulfilled  other  functions  than  those  directly 
and  indirectly  religious  and  intellectual.  It  has  been  also  the  political 
home  of  the  community.  For  many  generations  the  town  meeting 
was  held  within  its  capacious  enclosure.  That  a  political  meeting 
should  be  held  in  a  house  devoted  to  public  worship  now  seems  a 
grave  offence  to  the  conscience  of  some  people  of  culture,  and  at  all 
events  a  grave  and  rustic  indecorum  which  is  worse  than  a  sin.  The 
New  Englander  of  the  old  time  could  think  no  such  thinsj,  for  to 
him  at  first  the  church  and  the  organized  town  consisted  of  the  same 
persons.  Subsequently  also  the  doctrine  was  distinctly  held  that  the 
town  existed  and  should  be  controlled  for  the  good  of  the  church. 
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From  this  point  of  view  it  was  impossible  to  see  any  incompatibility 
between  a  town  meeting  and  a  meeting  house. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  New  England 
notion,  and  that  no  other  people  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  this  par- 
ticular. So  soon  as  houses  of  worship  were  erected  for  Episcopalians, 
special  pains  were  taken  to  claim  for  them  a  special  sacredness.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  company  of  boys  who  found  themselves  in  the  gallery 
of  a  new  Episcopal  church,  several  of  whom  were  somewhat  boisterous 
and  irreverent,  when  one  of  them  remonstrated  with  angry  reproof: 
"/  say,  boys,  I'd  have  you  know  that  this  is  not  a  Presbyterian  meeting 
house."  The  notion  which  was  formerly  rather  industriously  diffused, 
that  political  and  secular  meetings  are  never  held  in  the  houses  of 
worship  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  does  not  happen  to  be 
correct.  The  author  of  John  Halifax  writes  as  follows  :  "  The  poll 
was  to  be  held  in  the  church,  i.  e.,  for  a  parliamentary  election — a 
not  uncommon  usage  in  county  boroughs."  Not  very  long  since  a 
message  came  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  to  Boston  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  the  same  was  true  of  St.  Botolph's  church  in  the  mother 
city  in  England. 

But  whether  or  not  the  town  meeting  might  properly  be  held  in 
the  meeting  house,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  held  there  in 
fact  for  many  generations,  and  that  it  did  good  service  for  the  church 
and  for  the  world.  We  all  know  what  De  Tocqueville  has  written 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting  and  its  relation  to  our  political 
system  and  the  growth  of  our  institutions.  What  the  sagacious  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman  desired  most  of  all  to  witness  during  his  recent  visit 
to  this  country,  and  failed  to  see,  to  his  great  regret,  was  one  of  these 
meetings.  Boston  did  not  become  a  city  till  1822,  and  it  was  in  its 
town  meetings  that  the  fiery  eloquence  and  the  determined  will  of 
Samuel  Adams  inspired  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  decisive  measures 
which  secured  the  independence  of  this  nation.  The  author  of 
McFingal  has  depicted  the  humorous  aspect  of  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, as  follows : 

And  now  the  town  was  summoned,  greeting, 
To  grand  parading  of  town  meeting, 
A  show,  that  strangers  might  appall, 
As  Rome's  grave  senate  did  the  Gaul. 

*  •  *  *  *  * 

High  o'er  the  rout,  on  pulpit  stairs, 
Like  den  of  thieves  in  house  of  prayers, 

*  *  *  *  * 

Stood  forth  the  constable,  and  bore 
His  staff,  like  Merc'ry's  wand  of  yore. 

*  *  *  *  * 
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Above  and  near  the  Hermetic  staff 
The  moderator's  upper  half, 
In  grandeur  o'er  the  cushion  bowed, 
Like  Sol  half-seen  behind  a  cloud. 
Beneath  stood  voters  of  all  colors, 
Whigs,  tories,  orators  and  brawlers. 

Upon  its  graver  side  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  better 
days  the  town  and  other  political  meetings  were  opened  with  prayer, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  freeman  of  the  town  were  treated  to  a 
sermon.  I  have  before  me  printed  copies  of  two  sermons  delivered 
in  the  same  meeting  house  before  the  freeman  of  one  town — the  one 
in  1774  on  the  sin  of  the  slave  trade  as  allowed  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  other  in  1813  on  the  solemnity  and  obligation 
of  the  freeman's  oath,  which  was  then  exacted  of  all  voters  in  the 
commonwealth. 

Nor  did  the  minister  confine  his  political  discourses  to  the  town 
or  freemen's  meeting.  We  have  already  noticed  what  fearful  fulmin- 
ations  were  heard  on  Fast  days  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  the  Jeffersonian  party,  and  the  impending 
dangers  to  the  country,  and  if  on  Thanksgiving  day  a  more  hopeful 
and  roseate  view,  as  was  becoming,  was  taken  of  the  situation  of  the 
country,  the  sweet  was  usually  tempered  by  a  subacid  for  the  French 
party.  Here  and  there  a  bolder  spirit  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  poli- 
tics into  the  pulpit  in  his  regular  ministrations,  but  these  exceptions 
were  few.  The  New  England  clergymen  were  usually  gentlemen, 
and  observed  the  rules  of  a  somewhat  punctilious  decorum.  I  need 
not  repeat  what  is  familiar  to  all,  that  the  town  meeting  of  New 
England  is  the  one  institution  of  all  others  that  has  been  efficient  in 
maintaining  on  the  part  of  all  the  voting  members  of  the  common- 
wealth a  sense  of  their  duty  to  watch  the  officials  who  are  called  to 
public  trusts,  and  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  their  duty  of  render- 
ing an  account  of  their  doings  to  those  who  intrust  them  with  office. 
Every  citizen  is  concerned  to  know  how  his  money  is  spent  for 
bridges  and  roads,  for  schools  and  the  poor,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  be  able  to  ask  for  any  explanation  from  the  official  whom 
he  elects  to  discharge  these  trusts.  The  New  Englander  has  been 
able  to  do  this  from  the  beginning,  and  the  training  of  the  town 
meeting  has  made  many  a  man  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
a  statesman.  Political  fidelity  signifies  honesty  in  the  discharge  of 
public  trusts,  and  honesty  supposes  that  the  trustee  understands  the 
business  which  he  undertakes,  and  can  to  some  extent  explain  it  to 
others.  The  New  England  meeting  house  has  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties to  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  honesty 
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known  to  man,  and  that  its  lessons  are  the  same  for  political  as  for 
ordinary  duties.  The  meeting  house,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  never 
been  the  worse  for  the  town  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  it, 
and  the  town  meetings  have  certainly  been  the  better  for  the  meeting 
houses  in  which  they  have  been  held.  The  New  England  pulpit  may 
have  been  at  times  mistaken  in  its  utterances  in  respect  to  public 
duty,  but  never  in  respect  to  the  truth  that  political  actions  and 
interests  should  be  subject  to  the  law  and  kingdom  of  God. 

There  have  been  times,  and  these  not  infrequent,  when  it  was 
most  befitting  that  the  town  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  place  of 
public  worship.  From  those  earliest  days,  when  the  few  Connecticut 
and  the  Massachusetts  towns  were  summoned  to  send  their  strength 
into  the  field  against  the  Pequots,  to  the  days  when  hundreds  of 
towns  from  the  same  commonwealths  were  summoned  to  send  their 
tens  of  thousands  to  assert  and  defend  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
the  occasions  have  been  many  when  the  town  meeting  held  in  the 
house  of  God  has  been  as  serious  and  solemn  as  if  God  had  spoken 
in  it  with  an  audible  voice.  The  best  soldiers  in  all  these  wars  have 
been  the  men  who  first  looked  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  face  and 
read  therein,  as  it  were,  the  message  from  God  that  they  were  called 
to  go* into  the  field.  In  every  one  of  these  great  crises  the  troops 
have  gathered  within  the  meeting  house  and  upon  the  meeting  house 
green  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  heaven.  The  most  cheering  thought 
to  many  in  the  field,  the  hospital,  and  the  prison  house,  has  been  the 
thought  that  every  Sunday  they  were  remembered  in  the  public 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  In  the  war  of  our  independence,  the 
last  news  from  the  camp  was  the  theme  of  anxious  discussion  between 
the  Sunday  services,  and  during  our  latest  war  the  services  themselves 
were  sanctified  by  prayer  and  praises  for  the  life  of  the  nation.  This 
was  no  less  true,  when  in  colonial  times  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  New  England  villages  were  sent  to  Lake  George  and  Louisburg 
to  battle  and  die  for  what  was  thought  in  very  deed  to  be  the 
redemption  of  this  continent  for  the  true  gospel.  When  the  first 
meeting  house  was  built  there  were  seats  assigned  in  it  for  soldiers 
who  went  armed  to  the  house  of  God,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time,  we 
trust,  before  it  shall  cease  to  be  ready  to  bless  them,  in  the  cause  of 
good  government  at  home  or  against  any  invading  foe  from  abroad. 

The  only  titles  of  honor  which  we  read  on  the  earlier  tombstones 
are  military  titles  from  Colonel  down  to  Corporal,  with  the  exception 
of  Reverend  and  Deacon.  These  military  titles  were  then  no  empty 
symbols,  but  signified  the  daring  and  exposures  of  a  soldier's  life. 
Three  series  of  wars  called  for  the  elite  of  old  and  young  to  the 
front  and  the  battle  field,  and  in  some  cases,  more   than   decimated 
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the  able-bodied  among  the  population.  In  all  these  wars  the  blessing 
hand  of  God  was  seen  in  the  establishment  and  progress  of  His  king- 
dom of  Christian  freedom,  of  independent  nationality,  and  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed. 

The  military  spirit  did  not  always  die  out  with  the  return  of 
peace.  It  was  upon  the  meeting  house  green  that  the  appointed 
trainings  and  reviews  were  held,  and  upon  the  meeting  house  steps 
that  the  pastor  implored  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  train  bands 
of  the  village  and  township.  We  may  not  forget  the  half-yearly 
sports  of  ball  and  quoits,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wrestling  matches 
which  were  observed  under  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  the 
weeks  of  the  spring  election  and  of  the  autumnal  Thanksgiving,  when 
the  old  men  vied  with  youth  in  earnest  and  good-natured  strife,  and 
the  whole  township  was  moved  with  active  sympathy. 

Now  and  then,  but  rarely,  a  wedding  would  be  solemnized  in  the 
meeting  house.  Less  rarely  a  funeral,  when  some  grave  and  eminent 
pillar  in  the  church  or  the  town,  or  the  pastor  mourned  by  his  flock 
and  his  fellow  elders,  or  some  youth  cut  down  by  an  illness  that 
moved  for  weeks  his  associates  in  tearful  sympathy,  or  called  out  of 
life  in  a  moment  by  fatal  accident.  On  all  such  occasions  the  meeting 
house  would  be  crowded  to  the  utmost,  illustrating  the  power  of  a 
common  sympathy  to  move  an  entire  community.  When  some  mother 
in  Israel  has  been  taken  away,  a  lonely  widow,  but  with  a  heart  large 
enough  to  respond  to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  whole  village,  or 
some  bedridden  invalid  whose  suffering  patience  for  a  score  of  years 
has  been  a  constant  sermon  of  patience,  the  Sunday  sermon  that 
followed  the  burial  has  left  impressions  and  kindled  aspirations  which 
have  made  the  town  better  for  the  year  following,  and  made  the  gospel 
of  patient  endurance  and  Christian  hopes  a  living  reality  for  all  the 
life  time  of  many  who  listened  with  their  hearts  softened  by  personal 
sympathy. 

In  these  rambling  sketches  I  have  presumed  upon  the  recollection 
of  many  of  my  readers  of  the  incidents  of  their  early  New  England 
life.  They  will  all  agree  with  me  that  many  of  the  most  distinct  and 
lasting  are  those  which  gather  about  the  meeting  house.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  for  many  the  old  homestead  has  been  sold  or  passed  into  the 
hands  of  strangers  or  displaced  by  a  modern  dwelling.  Such  will 
understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  Old  Meeting  House,  if 
it  remains,  is  to  them  more  homelike  than  any  other  edifice  in  the 
town.  As  we  take  our  seats  there  of  a  Sunday,  or  enter  its  apparently 
empty  enclosure  on  a  week-day,  it  is  at  once  peopled  with  what  was 
once  an  entire  generation,  and  as  our  eye  passes  from  pew  to  pew, 
they  are  filled  with  the  lusty  and  strong,  the  grave  and  matronly,  the 
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loving  and  beloved,  the  gay  and  confident,  the  gentle  and  blushing. 
These  all  live  again  to  our  memory.  Some  live  still  on  the  earth, 
scattered  hither  and  thither.  Others  live  a  higher  life  in  the  house 
of  God  not  made  with  hands.  But  in  our  phantasy  they  never  cease 
to  live  in  the  old  meeting  house  on  the  earth. 

As  we  visit  the  old  village  or  township  we  shall  be  told  perhaps 
that  the  old  meeting  house  does  not  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
respect  of  the  community  which  it  once  did,  that  advanced  thinkers 
such  as  formerly  kept  their  denials  and  sneers  to  themselves,  openly 
proclaim  their  contempt  for  the  worship  of  what  they  call  an  unknown 
God,  and  boldly  act  it  out,  by  ostentatious  neglect  of  the  Sunday 
worship,  or  that  those  who  still  hold  fast  their  allegiance  to  the  ways 
of  their  fathers,  have  relaxed  very  much  from  the  earnestness  and 
fervor  of  former  times.  What  is  practically  most  serious  of  ail  the 
signs  of  evil,  is  that  by  the  removal  of  the  population,  the  emigration 
to  the  manufacturing  centres,  to  the  large  cities  and  the  inviting  and 
endless  West,  the  old  congregations  are  greatly  diminished,  the 
resources  of  many  once  thriving  parishes  are  weakened,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  old  meeting  houses  are  more  or  less  neglected  at  a 
time  when  the  culture  of  the  times  requires  that  they  should  be 
made  more  neat  and  attractive. 

In  many  towns  the  old  meeting  house  has  survived  its  best  use- 
fulness and  a  better  one  should  take  its  place.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  New  England,  however  scanty 
its  population  or  resources,  that  cannot  count  among  its  sons,  more 
than  one,  sometimes  more  than  a  score,  who  is  well  able  to  supply 
all  its  reasonable  needs,  and  who  if  he  should  bethink  himself  of 
what  the  old  meeting  house  has  been  to  a  former  generation  and  of 
what  by  his  aid  it  may  become  to  another,  would  deem  it  an  act 
of  filial  piety  to  replace  the  old  meeting  house  by  one  that  is  new. 
No  monument  to  one's  name  can  be  so  noble  as  that  provided  by 
the  repair  or  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  in  our  early  home.  No 
service  that  can  be  attended  with  such  grateful  recollections  as  that 
which  may  be  rendered  to  the  town  or  the  village  of  our  birth  and 
youth.  No  epitaph  more  touching  than  this  can  be  inscribed  over 
the  portals  of  a  house  of  prayer  in  connection  with  one's  name, 
"for  he  loveth  our  nation  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 


THE  OLD  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 
By  Judge  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 

[Read by  request  before  the  Society  on  the  Evening  of  November  13,  1883.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Having  had  a  somewhat  protracted  and 
varied  experience  as  pupil  and  teacher  in  the  district  schools  of 
New  England,  in  an  unguarded  moment  I  promised  your  committee 
to  write  a  paper  upon  this  subject  for  this  meeting. 

At  that  time  I  felt  competent  to  perform  the  task  and  commenced 
it  with  considerable  Yankee  zeal.  But  when  I  realized  the  difficulty 
and  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  saw  to  what  a  dizzy  height  I 
might  have  to  climb  in  order  properly  to  unfold  the  theme,  I  found 
myself  very  much  in  the  condition  of  one  of  my  old  schoolmates, 
who  having  read  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  and  the  " Pirate's 
Own  Book  "  conceived  the  splendid  idea  of  becoming  a  sailor.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Boston  on  foot  and  shipped  at  once  on  a 
vessel  ready  to  sail.  The  ship  had  scarcely  got  outside  the  harbor 
before  the  captain  ordered  my  young  sailor  friend  aloft  to  unfurl  a 
sail.  The  boy  looked  up  at  the  towering  mast-top,  and  then  at  the 
captain,  but  made  no  start  to  climb  the  rigging.  The  captain  ordered 
him  a  second  time,  with  the  same  result,  and  then  said  to  him : 
"Why  don't  you  obey  orders?"  "I  can't,  sir,"  said  the  young  man. 
"But  didn't  you  ship  as  an  able-bodied  seaman?"  "Yes,  sir;  but 
I  am  not  the  man  I  thought  I  was." 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  found  I  was  not  the  man  I  thought  I 
was  when  the  promise  was  made.  But  if,  in  attempting  my  share 
this  evening  in  unfurling  a  sail  upon  the  good  old  New  England 
ship  "  District  School,"  I  fall,  I  feel  assured  it  will  be  into  the  ocean 
of  your  kind  indulgence. 

The  monosylable  "Home"  expresses  more  to  the  genuine  New 
Englander  than  any  other  word  in  the  English  language.  To  a 
country  born    and   brought   up  Yankee,  this  word  is  a  gallery    of 
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exquisite  paintings  and  a  volume  of  delightful  reminiscences. 
Attachment  to  and  love  for  home  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
New  England  character.  Wherever  duty,  enterprise,  ambition  or 
curiosity  may  compel  a  Yankee  to  go,  his  great  and  all  absorbing 
object  is,  either  to  find  a  home  in  some  other  place  or  to  acquire 
means  to  return  and  enjoy  one  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  the  New  England  States  that 
the  great  purpose  of  all  their  laws,  customs,  and  institutions,  has  been 
to  beget  and  foster  a  love  for  and  pride  in  New  England  home  life. 
So  deeply  is  this  trait  imbedded  in  the  character  of  the  people  that 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  go  they  take  and  establish  New  England 
habits  and  customs.  Among  the  many  and  peculiar  traits  of  character, 
perhaps  the  most  prominent,  were  austere  piety  and  a  predominant 
desire  for  universal  education. 

No  picture  of  a  New  England  home  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years  ago  could  be  formed  in  the  mind  without  having  in  a  prominent 
position  two  objects — a  meeting  house  and  a  district  school  house. 
There  could  never  be  any  mistake  in  recognizing  these  important 
points,  for  however  the  landscapes  might  differ  these  two  objects 
were  alike  in  all. 

Last  year,  at  the  yearly  meeting,  you  were  treated  to  a  discourse 
on  the  meeting  house.  This  important  feature  in  the  picture  having 
been  properly  celebrated,  you  are  now  asked  to  look  away  in  the 
background,  past  the  old  homestead  with  all  its  sweet  surroundings, 
along  the  dusty  road,  or  across  the  stony  pastures,  beyond  the 
gloomy  church  (for  it  is  a  week  day),  where  you  cannot  fail  to  see  a 
little  paintless  one-story  building  which  you  will  at  once  recognize  as 
the  district  school  house.  That  weather-worn,  dilapidated  structure 
is  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  civilization  upon  this  continent. 
Inside  its  hacked,  scratched,  marked  and  battered  walls,  many 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  have  obtained  all  the  education 
of  which  they  could  boast. 

I  think  the  late  Bayard  Taylor  has  stated  that  in  Iceland  there  is 
believed  a  theory,  that  in  the  Winter  season  language  as  it  is  spoken 
is  frozen  solid  and  so  remains  until  it  is  thawed  out  in  the  Spring, 
when  it  is  reproduced  and  mingled  with  melifluous  music. 

Did  you  ever  imagine  what  would  be  the  sound  and  the  history 
if  the  walls  of  a  district  school  house  could  give  forth  all  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  precinct  they  surround.  But  that  little  building 
has  not  only  what  might  be  termed  a  personal  history,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  democratic  American  idea  and  is  the  essential  support  of  the 
Republic. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  as  fast  as  towns  were  organized  in 
the  New  England  States,  measures  were  taken  to  establish  common 
schools,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  our  purpose  this  evening  merely  to 
allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  the  first  settlement 
alone.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  minutely  trace  the  history  of  the 
school  house  from  the  early  periods,  as  every  one  must  infer  that 
they  were  such  only  as  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  could  afford,  commencing  with  the  log  hut  and  gradually 
improving  to  the  present  day. 

The  first  allusion  in  the  old  colony  records  to  schools  is  under 
date  of  1635,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  "That  Benjamin 
Eaton,  with  his  mother's  consent,  is  put  to  Bridget  Fuller,  being  to 
keep  him  at  school  two  years,  and  employ  him  after  in  such  service 
as  she  saw  good  and  he  shall  be  fit  for." 

No  further  mention  is  made  of  the  subject  until  1663,  when  it 
was  proposed  by  the  court  "unto  the  several  townships  in  this  juris- 
diction as  a  thing  that  they  ought  to  take  into  their  serious  consider- 
ation that  some  course  may  be  taken  that  in  every  town  there  be  a 
schoolmaster  set  up  to  train  up  children  to  reading  and  writing." 
Seven  years  after  this  date  the  court  made  a  grant  of  all  such  profits 
as  might  accrue  to  the  colony  from  fishing  with  nets,  for  and  toward 
a  free  school. 

In  167 1,  John  Martin  reported  an  offer  to  erect  and  keep  a 
school  for  teaching  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth  to  read  and  write  and  cast  accounts. 

In  1773,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  charge  of  the  free 
school,  which  was  thirty-two  pounds  a  year,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
treasurer  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  fishing  at  the  cape,  until 
such  times  as  the  minds  of  the  French  be  known,  concerning  which 
it  shall  be  returned  at  next  court  election. 

The  first  mention  of  a  school  for  females  in  Plymouth  Colony 
records  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1793,  when  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  consider  the  subject,  who  made  a  report  in  favor  of  the 
project,  which  after  a  long  and  violent  discussion  was  adopted  by  a 
small  majority.  One  opponent  vigorously  lamented  this  new  depar- 
ture from  long  established  methods,  declaring  most  vehemently  that 
the  world  would  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  as  he  termed  it,  "  if  wives  and 
daughters  would  look  over  the  shoulders  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers  and  offer  to  correct  as  they  wrote  such  errors  in  spelling  as 
they  might  commit." 

Such  is  the  meagre  record  preserved  of  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  common  education  in  Plymouth  County. 
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But  history  is  not  silent  as  to  the  causes  which  induced  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  act  with  zeal  and  foresight  in  this  direction.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  the  colonization  of  New  England  was  a 
consequence  of  the  great  struggle  that  was  then  going  on  between 
temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Many  of  the  Pilgrims  were  men  of  learning,  to  whom  the  philoso- 
phers and  writers  of  antiquity  were  familiar,  and  who  left  behind 
them  valuable  libraries  in  which  was  recorded  the  wisdom  of  ages. 
They  left  the  land  of  their  nativity  to  found  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness secure  from  secular  and  religious  tyranny.  Even  before  they 
had  subdued  the  forests  they  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
Republic  now  so  securely  rests,  by  providing  for  universal  education. 
It  is  fair  to  claim  from  the  great  sacrifices  made  and  wisdom 
displayed  to  build  up  institutions  of  learning,  and  educate  all  ranks 
of  society,  that  even  then  they  looked  forward  to  colonial  inde- 
pendence. 

As  appears  from  the  colonial  record  I  have  quoted,  the  methods 
and  scope  of  education  in  the  common  schools  were  crude  and 
incomplete.  A  system  adapted  to  those  times  became  unfit  for  the 
wants  of  the  people  when  commerce  became  extended,  easy  com- 
munication established,  and  knowledge  of  art  and  science  introduced. 
Changes  were  inevitable  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  society 
for  a  better  preparation  on  the  part  of  its  members  to  discharge 
their  duties  as  citizens  of  a  free  country. 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  these  progressive  changes  in  the 
history  of  New  England  society. 

In  those  early  days  that  institution  of  personal  harmony  and 
sweet  sound,  the  village  choir,  was  unknown,  but  the  psalmody  was 
recited  by  pious  deacons  to  devout  congregations,  who  regarded  it 
in  this  form  as  simply  metrical  devotion,  but  as  the  work  of  the  evil 
one  if  accompanied  with  instrumental  music. 

"The  New  England  primer  exhibited  the  mournful  martyrdom 
of  John  Rodgers,  with  the  sorrows  of  his  weeping  wife  in  more 
mournful  particulars,  or  taught  in  homely  rhyme  the  important  facts 
to  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  the  rising  generation,  that  in  '  Adam's 
fall  we  sinned  all,'  and  that  'Young  Obedias, 

David  Josias, 
All  were  pious.' 
It  was  a  great  accomplishment  of  learning  in  a  common  school,  to 
be  able  to  repeat  from  memory  a  chapter  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  long  and  distinct  tone  blending  the  nasal  melody  of  pronuncia- 
tion with  the  wailing  lamentation  of  bobbing  cadence."     *       *        * 
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These  were  the  days  when  erudition  was  administered  by  dames 
whose  discipline  is  commemorated  by  the  sweet  numbers  of  an 
English  bard  : 

"  Her  cap  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow 
Emblem  right  of  decency  doth  yield ; 

Her  apron  dyed  in  grain  as  blue,  I  trow, 
As  is  the  hair-bell  that  adorns  the  field  ; 

And  in  her  hand  for  sceptre  she  doth  wield 
Two  birchen  rods  with  anxious  fear  entwined." 

Improvement  in  text  books,  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  though  sure,  was  exceedingly 
slow  until  the  present  century.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  only 
true  guide  to  the  English  tongue  was  Perry  s  Spelling  Book,  with  the 
wood-cut  form  of  the  venerable  Noah  Webster  upon  the  first  page 
in  the  full  glory  of  his  curled  wig,  staring  out  like  a  scare-crow  to 
frighten  the  lisping  from  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

At  a  later  period  a  decided  improvement  in  the  number  and 
character  of  the  text  books  was  made,  when  Scott's  Lessons,  DabalVs 
Arithmetic,  Murray's  Grammar,  and  Le  Bruns  Geography  were  intro- 
duced; but  the  proverb,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  con- 
tinued to  command  the  most  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  as  many  of  us  can  painfully  attest. 

The  reform  in  the  location  and  building  of  school  houses  in  the 
rural  districts  of  New  England,  and  improvements  for  warming  and 
ventilating,  and  furnishing  comfortable  seats,  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  about  the  year  1840,  although  there  are  many  still  left 
of  those  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

The  period,  however,  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments,  is  that  embraced  between  1820  and  1850.  I  imagine 
from  the  state  of  things  at  this  period  that  it  fairly  represents  the 
twenty  and  perhaps  the  thirty  years  immediately  prior  thereto,  except 
in  the  number  and  possibly  the  quality  of  the  text  books.  If  this 
proposition  needs  any  proof  it  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  tradi- 
tions with  which  we  were  all  familiar  in  our  younger  days.  Of  course 
it  would  follow  that  as  soon  as  it  became  profitable  to  print  and 
change  school  books,  the  people  of  New  England  would  not  be 
found  behind  in  the  race  of  enterprise  and  and  improvement. 

Before  describing  a  school  district,  it  is  proper  we  should  realize 
the  condition  of  the  towns  at  this  period. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  railroads,  and  a  journey  to  the  Capital 
of  the  State  occupied  several  days,  and  to  the  City  of  New  York, 
weeks,  and  neither  was  taken  except  upon  rare  occasions  and  urgent 
or  official  business. 
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A  town  of  any  importance  always  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of 
at  least  one  lawyer,  who  always  worked  hard,  lived  well,  and  died 
poor.  It  also  had  a  minister  for  each  creed  that  could  muster  mem- 
bers and  means  enough  to  build  a  meeting  house.  These  men  were 
generally  celebrated  for  their  industry,  learning,  piety,  and  good 
works.  They  were,  withal,  a  vigorous  and  healthy  class — their 
assiduous  attention  to  their  pastoral  duties  furnishing  out-door  exer- 
cise, so  that  those  diseases  now  so  prevalent,  that  can  only  be 
remedied  by  a  sea  voyage,  were  entirely  unknown.  When  once 
settled,  it  was,  like  the  tenure  of  the  judges,  "for  life  or  during 
good  behavior." 

The  "calls  to  fields  of  duty"  in  the  large  cities  were  not  so  loud 
in  those  days,  or  they  lacked  some  potent  charm  accompaniment, 
for  they  were  seldom  heard  or  heeded.  Ministers  generally  had  large 
families  of  children,  and  when  such  was  the  case  they  could  engage 
in  but  little  foreign  missionary  work. 

One  minister  at  least,  each  year,  was  placed  upon  the  School 
Committee  of  the  town,  the  objects  being  first,  that  the  literary  and 
moral  qualifications  of  the  teachers  might  be  properly  examined  and 
passed  upon,  and  second,  that  scholars  might  be  duly  admonished 
on  examination  day. 

There  was  also  the  usual  supply  of  deacons  to  keep  unruly  boys 
in  order  and  pass  around  the  contribution  box.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  about  them  was  that  they  always  wore,  upon  these  dress 
occasions,  their  wedding  coats  and  squeaking  boots. 

Each  town  also  had  an  old-fashioned  allopathic  doctor,  who  bled 
blistered  and  dosed  the  people,  without  reference  to  medical  ethics 
— his  mistakes,  if  any,  always  being  buried  with  his  patients. 

Another  and  somewhat  pretentious  class  of  persons  was  that  of 
the  ex-schoolmaster.  It  never  seemed  to  me  there  was  any  place  in 
the  economy  of  society  for  an  ex-schoolmaster  any  more  than  there 
is  for  an  ex-judge.  They  have  so  long  been  viewed  by  their  scholars 
with  such  awe,  and  looked  upon  as  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  and 
have  acquired  such  a  dogmatic  and  domineering  habit,  that  they 
require  perfection  and  obedience  in  all  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  But  if  there  is  any  office  which  they  are  fully  persuaded  it 
was  nature's  design  they  should  fill,  it  is  that  of  school  committee. 
As  might  be  reasonably  expected  an  ex-schoolmaster  was  generally 
elected  to  fill  this  important  office. 

Each  town  had  its  necessary  quota  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
but  the  majority  was  composed  of  small  farmers  born  and  brought 
up  upon  the  rocky  farms  they  occupied.  The  oldest  sons  of  the 
farmers   would   go  West   or   to   a   trade,  while   the   youngest  would 
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remain  and  receive  the  homestead  for  seeing,  as  it  was  called,  the 
old  folks  through  life.  Thus  the  changes  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  people  were  few  and  slight. 

Great  wealth  had  not  set  the  example  of  extravagance,  but  plenty 
presided  at  every  board  and  comfort  sat  smiling  at  every  fireside. 
Every  man  was  the  equal  of  his  neighbor  and  no  one  recognized  a 
boss.  Everything  was  turned  to  account  to  make  people  social. 
The  breaking  out  of  roads,  as  it  was  called,  in  Winter,  was  made  an 
occasion  for  great  sport.  The  raising  with  its  inevitable  black  strap 
(New  England  rum  and  molasses) ;  the  husking  with  its  supper  and 
the  prized  red  ear  of  corn  that  conferred  such  an  inestimable 
privilege;*  the  quilting  and  paring  bees;  made  up  a  round  of 
pleasures  such  as  no  other  people  ever  enjoyed. 

The  ladies  did  not  take  a  pack  of  cards  and  go  out  expecting  to 
make  fifteen  or  twenty  calls  in  a  day,  and  rejoice  when  they  found  a 
neighbor  not  at  home  so  they  could  leave  a  card  and  get  credit  for 
a  call,  but  they  started  out  about  half  past  twelve,  as  soon  as  the 
"dinner  things  were  put  away,"  and  spent  the  afternoon  and  invari- 
ably staid  to  tea.  In  this  way  all  the  neighborhood  matters  could  be 
fully  discussed  and  definitely  settled. 

A  town  was  divided,  according  to  the  territory  and  inhabitants, 
into  districts,  each  of  which,  by  virtue  of  some  principle  of  state  rights, 
squatter  sovereignty,  or  immemorial  custom,  was  allowed  to  manage 
its  own  internal  affairs,  such  as  the  location,  building  and  repairs  of 
school  houses,  election  of  prudential  committee,  and  the  raising  and 
expenditure  of  money  for  school  purposes  in  the  district.  This 
elemental  system  was  the  precursers  and  foundation  of  democratic 
principles  in  this  country.         ******* 

If,  as  was  generally  the  case,  there  was  any  unpleasantness 
between  different  localities  in  the  district,  it  was  sure  to  come  to  the 
surface  at  each  recurring  school  meeting. 

The  present  generation,  if  it  has  the  congenital  curiosity  to 
investigate  the  subject,  will  find  a  fair  substitute  for  one  of  these 
meetings  by  attending  a  ward  primary  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  about  the  old  school  house 
with  its  pretentious  porch.  Like  the  old  Queen's  County  court  house 
it  was  placed  in  the  exact  geographical  centre  of  the  district.  The 
people  of  the  East  would  not  allow  it  to  be  placed  one  inch  farther 
West,  and  those  of  the  other  points  of  compass  were  equally 
obstinate.  "  The  doorstep  was  a  broad  unhewn  rock  brought  from 
the  pasture   near   by.     It   generally  sloped  from   the  door,  so  as  to 

♦Authorized  the  finder  to  kiss  all  the  girls. 
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become  in  icy  times  a  dangerous  trap  for  the  unwary,"  at  the  same 
time  to  admonish  the  master  that  he  must  pass  out  and  in  with  due 
gravity  and  decorum.  The  outside  of  the  structure  was  a  standing 
memento  of  victory  to  the  party  of  economy  in  the  district  (the 
name  reformer  had  not  then  been  invented),  as  its  surface  had 
received  no  paint  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The 
nails  had  long  since  lost  their  firm  grip  upon  the  shingles  and  clap- 
boards, so  that  its  outward  habiliments  resembled  an  old  suit  of 
ready-made  clothing.  But  upon  the  surface,  as  high  as  mischievous 
boys  could  reach  with  their  Yankee  kit  of  tools — a  jack-knife — were 
carved  "the  likeness  of  all  things  in  the  heavens  and  on  earth  ever 
beheld  by  a  country  school  boy,  and  sundry  guesses  at  things  he 
never  had  seen,"  in  fact,  a  greater  variety  of  names,  dates,  and 
hieroglyphics,  than  ever  adorned  the  same  amount  of  space  upon  an 
Egyptian  monument. 

It  was  never  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  guess  who  was  the  prettiest 
girl  in  school,  among  the  large  ones,  by  the  number  of  times  her 
name  was  carved  or  written  upon  the  walls  and  benches  of  the 
school  house. 

As  we  enter  the  porch  we  find  one  side  devoted  to  the  girls  and 
the  other  to  the  boys.  Some  shelves  and  wooden  pegs  grace  the 
sides;  the  former  intended  for  dinner  pails,  and  the  latter  for  caps, 
bonnets,  and  shawls.  On  the  boys'  side,  however,  experience  soon 
demonstrated  that  it  was  not  a  moral  axiom  that  nothing  was  made 
in  vain,  for  the  proof  was  furnished  by  these  disused  dinner-pail 
shelves.  It  did  not  require  more  than  one  or  two  mistakes,  involving 
the  loss  of  a  dinner,  to  satisfy  a  Yankee  boy  that  his  pocket  or  desk 
was  a  better  place  for  his  dinner  than  the  shelves. 

As  we  enter  the  school  room  we  find  a  space  about  twenty  feet 
long  by  ten  broad  which  forms  the  parade  ground  of  the  school,  at 
the  opposite  end  of  which  is  the  teacher's  desk  upon  a  platform. 
On  either  side  are  three  or  four  rows  of  desks,  and  a  front  row  of 
low  seats  without  desks  for  the  smallest  scholars.  They  are  made  of 
plank,  and  as  a  pictorial  record  they  out  rival  the  outside  of  the 
school  house.  The  floor  from  each  side  of  the  centre  space  is  raised 
to  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  the  design  of  the  architect  who 
invented  this  style  of  floor  for  a  school  room.  When  I  attended 
school,  the  current  of  opinion  was  about  equally  divided  between  two 
theories.  One  being  that  each  scholar  should  have  an  unobstructed 
view  of  all  that  transpired  in  the  parade  ground  space;  the  other 
being  that  such  a  construction  facilitated  the  master  in  pulling  the 
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unruly  culprits  into  the  amphitheatre  for  punishment.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  dominant  motive  of  the  architect,  it  was  equally 
and  admirably  adapted  for  both  purposes. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  space  stood  an  old  box  stove  of  the 
Revolutionary  pattern  (which  had  lost  two  of  its  legs  in  battle  and 
been  supplied  with  artificial  limbs  in  the  shape  of  brick)  with  a  big 
zigzag  crack  in  either  side  caused  by  some  unknown  boy  placing  a 
snow  ball  on  it  when  red  hot.  ****** 

It  was  always  known  a  few  days  before  school  commenced,  who 
was  to  be  the  teacher,  and  his  or  her  merits  were  duly  discussed 
throughout  the  district.  It  was  not  unfrequently  the  custom  for  the 
teacher  to  board  around,  as  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  school  money 
could  be  paid  in  wages.  Each  family  would  in  such  case  board  the 
teacher  a  certain  number  of  days  for  each  scholar  it  sent  to  school. 
When  this  was  not  done  it  was  customary  to  treat  the  teacher  like 
the  town  poor,  put  him  up  at  auction  and  strike  him  off  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  I  was  once  struck  off  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  week. 
After  a  few  meals,  and  much  morbid  contemplation,  I  was  compelled 
to  conclude  that  the  fortunate  bidder  got  the  best  end  of  the  bargain. 
At  one  time  a  teacher  was  expected  to  sweep  the  school  house  and 
build  the  fires,  but  afterward  it  was  customary  for  the  large  girls  to 
take  turns  in  sweeping,  and  the  boys  in  building  the  fires,  at  Winter 
school,  and  they  not  unfrequently  found  it  not  inconvenient  to  so 
arrange  matters  as  to  carry  on  both  occupations  at  the  same  time. 

Time  will  not  permit  any  reference  to  what  were  called  Summer 
schools.  These  impressions  being  the  earliest  are  the  most  deeply 
cut  into  the  memory.  Who  does  not  vividly  remember  the  outfit  for 
this  great  undertaking?  The  Sunday  clothes;  the  new  dinner 
basket  and  primer;  the  awe  with  which  we  approached  the  teacher; 
the  toil  of  learning  the  alphabet ;  the  strife  to  wear  home  the  medal  ; 
the  characteristics  of  playmates ;  all  come  crowding  upon  the  recol- 
lection at  the  mention  of  the  subject. 

The  great  feature,  however, — the  sweepstakes, — to  a  boy,  is  going 
to  Winter  school.  His  mind  has  been  duly  prepared  for  this  great 
event  by  a  long  line  of  traditions.  He  already  knows  all  the  games 
and  sports  in  their  season,  and  also  all  the  tricks  and  the  penalties 
they  involve. 

His  outfit  generally  consists  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  slate  and 
pencil,  a  ruler  and  lead  plummet  (for  writing  books  remember  are 
not  made  of  ruled  paper),  necessary  books,  and  his  dinner. 

He  must  start  by  sunrise  in  order  to  secure  a  back  seat — his 
importance  depends  a  great  deal  upon  how  high  he  sits. 
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The  first  morning  is  spent  by  the  teacher,  in  making  his  set  speech, 
and  in  ascertaining  the  names,  ages  and  qualifications  of  the  pupils, 
with  a  view  to  classifying  them — by  the  scholars,  in  criticising  the 
teacher  and  his  methods.  At  half  past  ten  a  recess  of  five  minutes 
is  given  separately  to  the  boys  and  girls.  This  may  seem  to  you  a 
trivial  circumstance  to  mention  but  connected  with  it  was  a  custom 
of  great  importance.  Each  scholar  was  required,  just  before  passing 
out  at  the  door  to  turn  and  make  his  or  her  manners  to  the  teacher, 
and  the  same  mark  of  respect  was  required  to  be  observed  to  every 
person  met  upon  the  road. 

It  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  due  to  this  custom  that  the 
New  Englander  stands  unrivaled  for  politeness  and  grace  throughout 
the  world — allowing  him  to  be  the  judge. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  "nooning"  as  it  was  called, 
because  there  is  now  an  institution  near  at  hand  that  resembles  it  in 
many  respects — that  is,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  instant  the  words  "  you  are  dismissed  "  are  uttered,  the  air  is 
shattered  by  every  kind  of  screech  and  yell.  The  rustling  of  skirts 
and  the  tramp  of  heavy  boots  add  to  the  confusion.  "  The  packets, 
pails  and  baskets  yield  forth  their  savory  contents  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Bread,  cheese,  pies,  doughnuts,  sausages  and  apples,  are  being 
devoured  as  if  upon  a  wager."  In  about  five  minutes  the  boys  are 
through  with  their  dinner.  The  fact  is  some  of  them  have  eaten  a 
good  part  of  theirs  at  recess  so  as  to  have  more  time  to  play  at  noon. 

The  ingenious  political  student  of  the  present  day  may  imagine 
that  he  discovers  in  this  early  frugality  of  time,  the  forerunner  of 
the  application  of  business  principles  to  municipal  governments. 

The  chief  business  of  the  school  now  commences.  The  boys 
leave  the  school  room  to  engage  in  the  various  pastimes  which  serve 
in  their  season  to  make  the  nooning  the  great  attraction  of  going  to 
Winter  school.  A  boy  once  said,  "  that  going  to  school  was  like  so 
many  thanksgiving  days  except  the  music,  the  sermon,  and  the  dinner." 
It  is  probable  if  the  music  and  dinner  could  have  been  furnished  he 
would  have  consented  to  forego  the  sermon. 

During  the  Summer  and  Fall  the  farm  work  prevented  the  boys 
from  seeing  each  other  often,  but  in  the  Winter  little  was  done 
except  the  chores  and  the  getting  up  of  the  year's  stock  of  wood. 
There  was  plenty  of  time,  therefore,  afforded  for  social  amusement, 
the  plans  for  which  were  generally  concocted  at  school. 

But  the  spelling  schools,  sleigh  rides,  cracking  the  whip,  ducking, 
coasting  and  skating  parties,  did  not  include  all  that  was  contrived 
at  Winter  schools. 
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Time  will  not  permit  a  description  of  the  various  devices  for 
mischief  and  amusement.  The  ingeniously  bent  pin  set  for  the 
unwary  boy  as  he  took  his  seat,  the  scattering  of  shot  upon  the  floor 
to  trip  some  one  while  ascending  the  isle,  the  miniature  catapult 
made  from  a  quill  to  throw  shot  or  peas  across  the  school  room,  the 
inevitable  paper  ball,  all  did  good  service  in  the  hands  of  mischievous 
authors. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  school  teachers  of  this  period  in 
less  than  a  volume.  Of  the  school  mistresses  as  they  were  called, 
there  were  but  two  classes,  arranged  somewhat  according  to  age — 
the  beautiful  and  the  interesting.  Of  the  school  masters  it  may  be 
said  that  nature  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself  in  producing  a 
variety. 

Teaching  was  not  a  profession  but  a  make-shift  for  those  engaged 
in  the  occupation.  In  those  days  in  Massachusetts  there  were  just 
two  ways  to  rise  very  high  in  the  world,  one  was  to  become  a  clerk 
in  Boston,  and  the  other  to  go  through  college.  Young  men  would 
"  struggle  for  years  between  despair  and  a  latin  dictionary,"  to  obtain 
what  until  recently  was  conferred  for  being  Governor  for  one  year. 

Young  men  working  their  way  through  college  found  in  teaching 
a  profitable  method  of  spending  their  Winters.  Various  other  classes 
of  young  men  essayed  the  attempt  while  waiting  for  a  more  lucrative 
opening  in  life.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  interest  in  and 
qualifications  for  teaching  were  meagre  indeed. 

The  great  desideratum  was  to  maintain  order.  The  master  who 
could  prevent  all  whispering,  shuffling  of  the  feet,  and  loud  studying, 
was  regarded  as  an  excellent  teacher.  But  if  in  addition  he  took 
occasion  evenings,  when  not  employed  setting  copies  in  the  writing 
books,  to  call  upon  parents,  and  indulged  in  a  little  judicious  flattery 
of  the  children,  he  was  a  prize. 

The  various  penalties  inflicted  for  school  crimes  were  based  upon 
the  legal  theory,  to  wit,  not  only  to  punish  the  offender  and  satisfy 
the  offended  majesty  of  the  law,  but  to  deter  others  from  like 
offending.  Holding  a  book  at  arms  length,  or  keeping  with  the 
forefinger  a  nail  from  coming  out  of  the  floor,  standing  on  one  foot, 
wearing  the  fool's  cap,  up  to  having  the  palms  blistered  with  a 
ferule  and  the  sedentary  portion  of  the  body  tingled  with  a  birch 
rod,  were  familiar  methods  for  enforcing  discipline  and  promoting 
moral  culture.  Added  to  this  was  the  old,  and  by  boys  the  ever- 
dreaded,  New  England  custom  for  the  parents  to  repeat  the  dose  at 
home. 

Many  a  time  under  this  code  has  the  sister  or  younger  brother 
kept  the  big  brother  on  his  good  behavior  for  half  the  Winter  by 
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promising  not  to  tell  when  he  had  been  punished  at  school.  There 
was  only  one  penalty  which  perhaps  might  be  properly  termed 
capital  punishment,  and  that  was  making  a  boy  go  over  and  sit  on 
the  girls'  side  of  the  school  room. 

But  however  we  may  view  these  quaint  ways,  in  justice  to  the 
ancient  school  teacher,  male  or  female,  it  must  be  said  that  parents 
were  never  required  to  see  that  their  children  mastered  their  tasks, 
and  the  school  room  was  a  place  for  study  as  well  as  recitation. 

It  was  expected  of  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  expected,  to  see 
that  the  pupils  learned  their  lessons,  and  they  never  supposed  their 
whole  duty  was  performed  by  merely  hearing  a  child  recite  what  had 
been  learned  at  home  the  evening  before.  With  this  exceptional 
and  very  modern  fault  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  has  been  an 
astonishing  progress  in  the  text  books  and  facilities  for  teaching  the 
young. 

It  would  surprise  a  student  of  Packer  or  the  Polytechnic  to  see 
the  text  books  and  hear  a  class  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  writers  of 
school  books  were  sovereigns  in  their  several  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. They  never  deigned  to  explain  the  reason  or  philosophy  of 
the  subject,  but  filled  their  books  with  rules  to  be  learned  by  heart 
as  it  was  most  properly  called.  Faith  and  memory  were  the  great 
requisites  to  make  a  successful  scholar. 

But  it  will  not  surprise  many  in  this  audience  if  it  is  stated  that 
during  this  period  it  was  in  the  district  school  houses  of  New  England 
that  the  fires  of  abolition  were  kindled,  which  at  last  spread  over  this 
entire  country,  melting  in  their  fervent  heat  the  chains  of  slavery. 
The  reading  books  began  to  be  filled  with  selections  from  anti-slavery 
orators.  The  geography,  I  recollect,  contained  pictures  of  slaves  at 
work  in  the  cotton  fields  with  a  Legree  overseer,  whip  in  hand,  in 
the  foreground,  to  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  and  impress  the  minds 
of  the  young. 

I  must  allude  to  one  answer  in  the  old  Olny's  geography  that  I 
easily  learned  and  always  remembered.  I  shall  always  recollect  the 
significant  and  familiar  question  :  "What  is  the  occupation  of  the 
Indians?"  The  answer  was:  "Hunting,  fishing,  and  wary  We  never 
answered  this  question  without  a  pang  of  regret  that  we  were  not 
born  Indians. 

There  was  another  geographical  answer  that  once  amused  a 
school  which  illustrates  the  old  fashioned  methods  of  reciting  from 
memory.  A  pert,  prompt  little  fellow  was  asked  who  was  Christopher 
Columbus?  He  immediately  answered  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  appar- 
parently  fearing  some  one  in  the  room  might  not  witness  his  masterly 
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intellectual  triumph :    "  Round  like  an  apple  and  flattened  at  both 
ends." 

But  notwithstanding  the  unphilosophical  text  books,  and  the 
defective  methods  of  instruction,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the 
Yankee  schoolboy  was  devoid  of  natural  wit.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  some  persons  either 
from  a  desire  to  supply  the  books  or  some  other  cause  succeeded  in 
introducing  into  the  schools  an  elementary  treatise  on  physiology. 

It  so  happened  that  the  construction  and  purpose  of  the  organs 
of  the  throat  were  the  subjects  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  under- 
took to  explain  in  this  wise :  "  You  will  remember  there  are  two 
passages  down  the  throat,  one  for  food  and  the  other  for  drink,  and 
there  is  a  valve  or  clapper  hung  between  these  passages  so  that 
when  the  food  is  going  down  it  fits  over  the  drink  passage  and  when 
drink  is  going  down  it  goes  over  the  food  passage,  and  this  accounts 
for  often  hearing  people  say  that  something  has  gone  down  the 
wrong  way."  One  of  the  boys,  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  imme- 
diately replied  :  "That  clapper  must  play  like  the  devil  eating  pud- 
ding and  milk."      ********* 

It  might  not  be  unpleasant  to  recall  some  of  the  prominent 
characters  that  figured  in  our  school  days,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time, 
for  they  have  already  crowded  themselves  upon  your  memory. 
From  the  little  girl  buzzing  over  her  lesson  like  a  bee  over  a  honey- 
suckle, to  the  great  lubberly  boy  of  twenty  attending  school  for  the 
last  season,  who  divides  his  time  between  his  books  and  gazing  at 
the  mistress  of  his  heart  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  school  room. 

Every  conceivable  quality  of  heart  and  mind  was  represented. 
But  there  was,  in  every  school,  at  least  one  who  was  always  unpop- 
ular if  not  sometimes  an  object  of  hatred,  and  that  was  the  good,  the 
moral  boy  of  the  school.  He  who  was  always  held  up  by  the  teachers 
and  parents  as  a  model  whose  qualities  it  was  hopeless  to  emulate. 
He  always  had  his  lessons  perfect,  spoke  up  loud,  toed  the  crack  in 
the  floor  when  called  out  to  spell,  always  told  the  master  the  pranks 
of  the  other  boys,  staid  in  at  recess  to  study  his  lesson,  never 
tracked  in  any  snow  or  mud  at  noontime  to  make  work  for  the  girls. 
If  there  was  any  conspiracy  to  lock  out  the  school  master,  stuff  the 
chimney,  or  commit  any  other  mischief,  he  was  sure  to  find  it  out 
and  expose  the  conspirators. 

It  was,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  dislike  this  class  of  boys,  for 
they  became  afterward  an  indispensable  portion  of  society.  This 
class  furnished  the  quartermasters,  commissaries,  and  sanitary 
commission  agents  in  the  last  war,  as  well  as  many  of  the  reform 
statesmen  of  the  last  few  years. 
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But  the  time  approaches  for  a  district  school  to  come  to  an  end 
as  well  as  this  paper. 

There  is  to  be  no  more  fun  for  the  season  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  It  is  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  school,  the  grand 
field  day  of  review,  and  dress  parade,  all  in  one.  "  The  scholars  are 
seated  at  their  books.  The  writing  books  have  been  gathered  in  to 
be  placed  before  the  school  committee.  The  master  is  there  with 
his  best  coat  and  hair  combed  in  the  most  genteel  style."  The 
scholars  know  pretty  well  what  questions  they  will  have  to  answer, 
and  have  been  told  to  speak  up  "loud  and  distinct."  The  school 
room  has  been  swept  as  clean  as  an  old  broom  and  some  boughs  can 
make  it.  Chairs  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighborhood  for  the 
visitors.  The  last  injunction  is  issued  against  whispering  and  the 
scholars  are  in  palpitating  expectation. 

The  minister  and  ex-school  master  and  prudential  committee, 
and  some  of  the  parents,  finally  arrive  and  are  received  with  bows 
and  courtesys,  and  the  examination  goes  on  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme previously  understood  by  the  master  and  pupils. 

At  the  end  the  annual  speech  of  the  minister  is  made,  wherein 
the  scholars  are  reminded  of  the  superior  advantages  they  enjoy 
over  their  forefathers,  and  that  they  live  in  a  country  where  all  can 
be  Presidents,  Senators,  Judges  and  Members  of  Congress.  These 
being  country  schools  they  never  added  the  office  of  alderman  as 
the  shining  goal  (or  jail  however  you  may  pronounee  it)  to  which 
their  ambition  might  aspire. 

After  the  speeches  a  prayer  is  offered  and  school  is  dismissed. 
The  last  snowball  is  thrown,  the  last  trip-up  attempted,  the  last 
words  exchanged,  and  the  boys  and  girls  wend  their  way  to  the  old 
homestead  to  remain  until  December  comes  round  again. 

Many  of  the  old  district  school  houses  still  remain  in  New- 
England,  but  much  the  larger  number  have  given  place  to  new 
structures,  with  all  the  improvements  required  for  comfort  and 
health.  The  oldfashioned  school  master,  with  his  ferule  and  pen- 
knife, has  disappeared.  The  white  cap  and  apron  blue  has  given 
place  to  the  vigor  and  energy  of  greener  age  and  the  best  capacity 
of  the  youthful  and  beautiful.  "  The  experienced  and  gifted  have 
been  devoted  to  the  good  work  of  improving  the  minds  and  expand- 
ing the  capacities  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  men  of  affairs  of 
another  generation,  to  whom  is  to  be  transmitted  our  inheritance  of 
rights,  and  on  whom  is  to  rest  the  responsible  duty  of  sustaining  and 
perfecting  the  institutions  that  New  England  patriotism  has  planted 
and  wisdom  matured." 


BY-LAWS 

Adopted   May  6,   1881. 


ARTICLE    I. 

OBJECTS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized, to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the  study 
of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library  ;  and  to  promote  charity,  good 
fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


ARTICLE   II. 

MEMBERSHIP,    ADMISSION   FEE   AND   DUES. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting  thereof, 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors :  Provided,  that  no  person  so  elected 
shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  before  paying  the 
admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year,  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year. 

Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  shall  be 
deemed  in  arrears. 

No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be  eligible  to 
any  office  therein. 

If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year, 
the  Board  pf  Directors  may  expel  such  member  for  non-payment  of  dues. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property  of  the 
Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

ANNUAL   MEETING   OF   THE   SOCIETY   AND    ELECTION    OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and  place 
as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish  (in  two 
daily  newspapers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  six  consecutive 
days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  mail,  post-paid  to  each 
member  of  the  Society.  The  twelve  Directors  elected  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  three  Directors  each,  as 
provided  by  law,  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  at  every  Annual  Meeting  hereafter, 
the  members  of  the  Society  shall  elect  by  ballot  three  Directors,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR   ELECTION. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Histor- 
iographer, and  Librarian. 

Such  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE  V. 

DUTIES    OF   DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  elect  officers  ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  ;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council  of,  the 
Society  ;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and  proper  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.     Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be  a  quorum. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

DUTIES    OF    PRESIDENT   AND    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Second  Vice-President  ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat.  In 
the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  one  of 
the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  or  importance  to 
the  Society. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASURER. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money,  funds 
and  securities  of  the  Society  ;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts  ;  to  collect  all  sums  of 
money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received  and 
paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  to  report  to  the 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided,  all 
meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors,  and  Council  of  the  Society  ;  to  make  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings  ;  to  notify  all  persons 
of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council  or  Standing  Committees 
of  the  Society  ;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report ;  to  prepare 
and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the  Officers, 
Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By-Laws,  and  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Festival ;  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

DUTIES   OF   CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  correspond- 
ence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE   X. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of  members, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  the  place  and  date  of  their  birth  and 
death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 


ARTICLE   XI. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge  of 
all  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  which  may  become  the  property  of  the  Society  ,' 
to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  and  to  make  and 
deliver  to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE   XII. 

ELECTION   AND   DUTIES   OF  THE  COUNCIL. 
The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,  who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers  on 
matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each  ;  a  Committee  on 
Finance  ;  a  Committee  on  Charity  ;  a  Committee  on  Invitations  ;  a  Committee  on 
Annual  Festival  ;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such  Committees  may 
consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   XIV. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  audit  all  Bills  and 
Accounts  of  the  Society,  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds,  and  finances  of  the 
Society,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE   XV. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   CHARITY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity,  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys   as  may  be    appropriated  by  the  Board  of   Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and    to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   XVI. 

DUTIES   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   INVITATIONS. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  to  invite  and  receive  all 
guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Festival  ;  to  select  the  speakers,  and  prepare 
and  assign  the  toasts.  / 


ARTICLE   XVII. 

DUTIES  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   ANNUAL   FESTIVAL. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Festival  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments, and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 
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ARTICLE  XVIII. 

DUTIES   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATIONS. 
It  shall  be    the    duty   of  the    Committee  on    Publications  to    supervise    such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eight,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL    FESTIVAL. 
The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   XX. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
On  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  President,  or 
if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  request  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance  therewith,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in  two  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto, 
and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each  member  of  the 
Society. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

MEETINGS   OF  THE   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 
The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Directors. 
In  compliance  therewith,   the  Secretary  shall   send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  to  each 
Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior  thereto. 

ARTICLE    XXII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT  THE  ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

1st.  Reading  of  Minutes  oklast  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  President. 

6th.  Other  Business. 

ARTICLE    XXIII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT   DIRECTORS'  MEETINGS. 
1st.      Reading  of  the  Minutes. 
2d.       Report  of  Committees. 
3d.       Election  of  Members. 
4th.     Report  of  Treasurer. 
5th.     Other  Business. 
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ARTICLE   XXIV. 

CHARITIES. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society; 
such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five  successive  years  after  the 
decease  of  such  member.  The  said  annuity  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  such  widow 
after  she*  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid  to  such  of  the  children  as  are 
not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 


ARTICLE   XXV. 

,  RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 


ARTICLE   XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed  alteration  or 
amendment,  shall  have  been' presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  one  month 
or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts. 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D. 
Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur. 


LIFE 

MEMBERS. 

Elected. 

A 

Elected. 

E 

l88o. 

Atkins,  Edwin 

1880. 

Eames,  E.  E. 

B 

F 

1880. 

Barnes,  A.  S. 
Beach,  M.  S. 

l880. 

Fish,  Latham  A. 

" 

Beadle,  Erastus  F. 

G 

" 

Brookman,  H.  D. 

1880. 

Gager,  Oliver  A. 

C 

H 

1880. 

Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Jr. 

1880. 

Hine,  Ethel  C. 

Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 

" 

Hulbert,  H.  C. 

Coffin,  Henry 

Hunt,  Hiram  W. 

Claflin,  H.  A. 

.  c 

Hutchinson,  J.  B. 

Claflin,  Horace  B. 

Claflin,  John 

J 

Cowing,  James  R. 

1880. 

Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.D. 

Cutter,  Ralph  L. 

I88l. 

Cross,  Alfred  F. 

K 

1882. 

Knapp,  Joseph  F. 

D 

<< 

Knowlton,  E.  F. 

I880. 

Dennis,  Charles 

1883. 

Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.D. 

<< 

Dickinson,  J.  C. 

•  < 

Dike,  Camden  C. 

L 

" 

Dunton,  W.  C. 

1880. 

Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D 

<  < 

Durkee,  E.  R. 

•' 

Leonard,  Lewis  H. 

l88l. 

Denny,  Charles  A. 

« t 

Low,  A.  A. 
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Elected. 

1880.  Low,  Josiah  O. 

"  Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 

"  Lyon,  William  H. 

M 

1880.      Mallory,  Charles  H. 
•'         Mathewson,  Arthur,  M.D. 

N 

1880.  Noyes,  Henry  F. 
"  Noyes,  James  A. 
"         Noyes,  James  S. 


Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 
Pratt,  Charles 
Putnam,  N.  D. 
Putnam,  William  A. 


Elected. 

1880.     Ropes,  Ripley 

1883.     Richards,  Edmund  Ira,  Jr. 

S 

1880.     Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 

Smith,  James  W. 

Spicer,  E.,  Jr. 

Storrs,  Augustus 
"         Storrs,  Charles 
"         Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 


1880.     Taylor,  Frank  E. 
"         Thayer,  George  A. 
"         Tweedy,  John  A. 


:88o.     Valentine,  B.  E. 


1880.     Richardson,   Leonard 
Robbins,  Amos 
"         Robinson,  J.  P. 
'*         Robinson,  M.  W. 
"          Rodman,  Thomas  H. 


W 

1880.     Waterman,  Edwin  S. 
"         White,  Thomas 
"         Winslow,  John 

1882.     Wheeler,  Charles  H. 


ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 


Elected. 

A 

Elected. 

l880. 

Adams,  John  Q. 

1880.     Barnes,  J.  C. 

" 

Annan,  Edward 

"         Barnes,  R.  S. 

" 

Arnold,  Daniel  S. 

"         Bartlett,  Josiah 

" 

Arnold,  E.  PL 

Bartlett,  Willard 

" 

Aubrey,  A.  C. 

Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 

lS8l. 

Abbott,  George  B. 

Bates,  J.  H. 

" 

Alford,  Alonzo 

Battershall,  S.  W. 

«< 

Averill,  J.  Otis 

Beale,  William  P. 

Ayer,  Benjamin 

Beebe,  H.  F. 

1882. 

Adams,  Julius  W. 

"         Belcher,  Samuel  E. 

44 

Allen,  Franklin 

Belding,  M.  M. 

" 

Atwood,  Quincy  A. 

"         Benedict,  Charles  L 
Benedict,  R.  D. 

B 

Benedict,  R.  S. 

l88o. 

Babcock,  D.  S. 

"         Bestow,  Marcus  P. 

" 

Bailey,  James  S. 

Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 

4< 

Bangs,  Charles  W. 

"         Blair,  Benjamin  F. 

" 

Barnes,  A.  C. 

Blake,  F.  D. 
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Elected. 

1880.  Boyd,  Samuel 

"         Brainard,  George  C. 
"         Britton,  Winchester 
"         Brookman,  John  U. 
"         Brown,  Joseph  E. 
14         Brown,  WTilliam  A. 
"         Brownell,  Charles  A. 

Bryant,  Wrilliam  C. 
11         Buckingham,  John  A. 
"         Burnap,  U.  C. 
"         Burnham,  Lyman  S. 

Burwell,  Charles  D. 

1881.  Bigelow,  Elliott 

"         Bunker,  William  R. 

1882.  Babcock,  David  S.,  Jr. 
"         Barnum,  Edmund  B. 

Bartlett,  David  W. 
"  Brown,  Charles  A. 
"         Bunce,  A.  C. 

1883.  Brush,  Geo.  W. 


Elected. 
1880. 


l88l. 


1883. 


1880. 

Candee,  Edward  D. 

Chase,  William  H. 

Chittenden,  S.  B. 

1880. 

Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr. 

Claflin,  Aaron 

Claghorn,  Charles 

Clapp,  D.  P. 
Clark,  Byron  W. 
Clement,  N.  H. 
Coit,  William 

Cole,  Edward  H. 

Colton,  F.  H. 

Conant,  James  H. 

Corbin,  Austin 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 

1880. 

Cowing,  James  A. 
Creamer,  William  G. 

Crowell,  E.  W. 

I8SI. 

Choate,  Charles  P. 

1882. 

Carter,  Walter  S, 
Cochran,  David  H. 

li 

Corbin,  Job 
Cromwell,  Frederic 

1881. 

1883. 

(1 

Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Sr. 
Childs,  William  H.  H. 

1882. 
<  1 

« 

Clapp,  John  F. 
Collins,  Henry  C. 

<  < 
1883. 

Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dickinson,  Henry  H. 
Dike,  W.  H. 
Dodge,  Harry  E. 
Doty,  A.  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dutcher,  C.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  William  B. 
Dickerman,  W.  B. 
Dean,  James  E. 


1880.  Earle,  Henry 
"         Edwards,  S.  J. 

Elwell,  J.  W. 
Ely,  L.  K. 

1881.  Elliott,  Joseph  B. 
Emery,  Charles  G. 

1882.  Elliott,   Henry 
"         Estes,  Benjamin 


Fales,  William  E.  S. 
Farley,  Frederick  A. 
Fisher,  George  H. 
Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H 
Frothingham,  John  W. 


Gallaudet,  P.  W. 
Gardner,  W.  C. 
Gaubert,  Alonzo 
Gladwin,  S.  M. 
Goodnow,  A.  F. 
Goodrich,  William  W. 
Graves,  Horace 
Greene,  Lyman  R. 
Greenwood,  John 
Goodwin,  Edwin  P. 
Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 
Gleason,  Andrew  W. 
Gregory,  George  F. 
Guy,  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
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Elected. 

H 

Elected. 

l880. 

Hall,  Addison  B. 

1880. 

Kimball,  R.  J. 

" 

Hall,  J.  R. 

1881. 

Kellogg,  Edward  H. 

«« 

Hart,  A.  B. 

" 

Kent,  William  L. 

" 

Hart,  Henry  S. 

1882. 

Kalbfleisch,  E.  L. 

" 

Harteau,  Henry 

" 

Hatch,  N.  W.  T. 

L 

<( 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

1880. 

Lacy,  Richard 

" 

Hayden,  A.  P. 

a 

Lamb,  Albert  E. 

11 

Healy,  Jacob  F. 

" 

Lamport,  H.  H. 

" 

Henry,  John  F. 

" 

Langley,  William  C. 

" 

Hine,  Francis  L. 

" 

Langley,  William  H. 

" 

Hines,  D.  S. 

•« 

Latimer,  Frederick  B. 

" 

Hill,  John  L. 

■« 

Latimer,  Brainard  G. 

" 

Hodges,  H. 

•« 

Lawrence,  C.  F. 

" 

Holmes,  E. 

" 

Learned,  Amos  F. 

" 

How,  James 

■  1 

Leavitt,  J.  M. 

*< 

Howard,  J.  T. 

" 

Lee,  Robert  P. 

Huntley,  R.  H. 

Leeds,  James  S. 

Hutchinson,  Henry  E. 

" 

Leighton,  R.  F. 

'« 

Hutchinson,  John  W. 

" 

Libby,  William  P. 

l88l. 

Hale,  Henry  A. 

" 

Litchfield,  Rufus 

" 

Hathaway,  James  L. 

" 

Low,  A.  Augustus 

" 

Hegemen,  John  R. 

" 

Low,  William  G. 

" 

Hope,  George  T. 

" 

Low,  Seth 

" 

Houghtaling,  D.  H. 

Lowell,  S.  V. 

" 

Howard,  Samuel  E. 

<< 

Lowrey,  C.  J. 

" 

Hoyt,  Edward  E. 

l88l. 

Ladd,  John  B. 

1882. 

Hobbs,  Edward  H. 

" 

Lovell,  F.  H. 

" 

Homer,  Charles  S. 

1882. 

Lawson,  Wm.  Sheldon 

" 

Hunt,  George  W. 

" 

Leighton,  Geo.  J. 

1883. 

Hitchings,  Benj.  G. 

1883. 

Lewis,  Alvah 

J 

M 

1880. 

James,  Darwin  R. 

l88o. 

Mackay,  George  D. 

Jenkins,  F.  W. 

" 

Manchester,  L.  W. 

Jewett,  Charles  C. 

" 

Manning,  R.  H. 

Johnson,  Jesse 

" 

Maxwell,  H.  W. 

Judd,  Herbert  L. 

" 

Moore,  Thomas  S. 

Judson,  Isaac  M. 

« i 

Morse,  H.  J. 

1882. 

Jewett,  Charles 

l88l. 

Mallory,  George  B. 

" 

Johnson,  A.  R. 

i< 

Merwin,  Timothy  T. 

1883. 

Jennings,  Abraham  G. 

1882. 

Man,  Albon 
Marvin,  Joseph  H. 

K 

" 

Merrill,  George  P. 

1880. 

Kendall,  William  B. 

" 

Merrill,  William  G. 

" 

Kennedy,  E.  R. 

*' 

McKeen,  James 

'• 

Kent,  William 

1883. 

Moody,  Leonard 

•' 

Kidder,  Stephen 
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Elected. 

N 

Elected 

l88o. 

Northrup,  D.  L. 
Norton,  John 

1880. 

I88l. 

Noyes,  Stephen  B. 

" 

1882. 

Nichols,  Wm.  H. 

M 

1882. 


1880.     Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 


Robbins,  Milton 
Roberts,  R.  S. 
Robinson,  George  C. 
Root,  William  J. 
Ropes,  R.  W. 
Roby,  Ebenezer 
Rollins,  Elisha  B. 


1880.  Packard,  Edwin 
Packard,  Mitchell  N. 
Parsons,  Charles  H. 

"         Parsons,  F.  E. 
"         Parsons,  L.  A. 

Partridge,  John  N. 

Paul,  Charles  H. 

Penfield,  S.  N. 
"         Perry,  A.  J. 

Phelps,  E.  A. 

Pierce,  F.  O. 
"         Pierce,  James  F. 
"         Plummer,  J.  S. 

Pope,  Samuel  P. 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 
"         Prentice,  George  H„ 
"         Prindle,  Franklin  C. 
"         Putnam,  Rev.  A.  P. 
"          Putnam,  Nathaniel 

1881.  Pease,  George  L. 

"         Perkins,  Thomas  A. 
Perry,  John  C. 
Potter,  Ray  W. 
Pratt,  William  T. 

1882.  Parker,  Frederick  S. 
"         Plummer,  Albert  T. 

Pratt,  C.  A. 
Pratt,  Chas.  D. 
'*         Pratt,  James  H. 

1883.  Pate,  William  C. 
"         Pratt,  Henry 

R 

1880.     Read,  E.  O. 
"         Reynolds,  George  G. 
"         Rice,  George 
"         Richardson,  Enos 
"         Ripley,  George  C. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


Sage,  Dean 
Sanborn,  N.  B. 
Sanger,  Henry 
Seccomb,  E.  A. 
Sedgwick,  J.  W\ 
Sewall,  Ammi  R. 
Sharpe,  Clement 
Shaw,  Philander 
Sheldon,  Henry 
Sheldon,  Henry  K. 
Sheldon,  William  C. 
Sheldon,  W.  R. 
Slocum,  Henry  W. 
Smith,  Jesse  C. 
Snow,  Michael 
Southwick,  N. 
Spelman,  T.  M. 
Spelman,  W.  C. 
Sprague,  William  E. 
Stanton,  John  S. 
Staples,  Cyrus  E. 
Stearns,  Joel  W. 
Stillman,  Thomas  E. 
Stockwell,  George  P. 
Stoddard,  Charles  H. 
Swan,  Lyndon  M. 
Swan,  William  H. 
Sherman,  John 
Smith,  Freeling  H. 
Stoddard,  John  H. 
St.  John,  Cortland 
Shaw,  George  H. 
Snow,  Henry  S. 
Southard,  George  H. 
Stearns,  James  S. 
Steele,  James  A. 
Stevens,  H.  H. 
Stranahan,  Fitch  J. 
Swan,  S.  H. 
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Elected. 

1883.     Skerry,  Amory  T. 

Scott,  Rufus  L. 

Smith,  William  F. 


Elected. 
1880. 


1880. 


I88I. 

1882. 


1883. 


Taylor,  James  R. 
Tenney,  Asa  W. 
Thornton,  Thomas  A. 
Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 
Trask,  Alanson 
Taggard,  Wm.  H. 
Taylor,  John  A. 
Thayer,  Nathan 
Tucker,  H.  A. 
Tupper,  Wm.  Vaughn 
Thayer,  N.  Townsend 
Tibbals,  Rev.  Charles  A. 


1880.     Vail,  James  E.,  Jr. 
"         Van  Cott,  Joshua  M. 

w 

1880.  Wade,  William  D. 
Wallace,  James  P.- 
Ward, Rodney  C. 

"         Waring,  William  H. 

"         Washburn,  Monroe  B. 
Watson,  A.  H. 
West,  Charles  E. 


1881. 


1882. 


West,  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  George  S. 
Wheeler,  H.  H. 
Wheeler,  H.  W. 
Wheeler,  Russell  L. 
Wheelock,  A.  D. 
White,  A.  M. 
White,  Alfred  T. 
White,  Josiah  J. 
Whitman,  Isaac  Allen 
Whitney,  J.  F. 
Whittemore,  W.  H. 
Wilcox,  G.  N. 
Williams,  William  H. 
Wood,  C.  D. 
Woodford,  Stewart  L. 
Woodruff,  A. 
Woodruff,  Albert  C. 
Wallace  W.  C. 
Wallace,  W.  H. 
Ward,  Ferdinand 
Webster,  E.  G. 
White,  George  C,  Jr. 
Warren,  Horace  M. 
Wellington,  Walter  L. 
White,  George  C. 
Wilber,  Mark  D. 
Wilcox,  George 
Williams,  Charles  P. 
Wing,  Fred.  H. 


MEETINGS   OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  will  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  20th,  1884.  In  the 
sale  of  Tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM   OF  A  BEQUEST. 


I  (Sibe  anb  gtqaeat^,  to  "The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,"  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,  to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and   purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 


FRANCIS  <t  LOUTREL, 

Unufacturing  Stationers  and  Printrrs, 

No.  45  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Fifth  Annual  Meeting 


Fifth  Annual  Festival 


The  New  England  Society 


IN  THE  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN. 


Including  a  paper  read  before  the  Society,  November  19,  1S84,  by  Rev.  John 
W.  Chadwick,  on  "Witches  in  Salem  and  Elsewherk,"  and  a  lecture 

DELIVERED    AT   THE    FRIENDS'    INSTITUTE,    LONDON,    ON    THE    iSlH    OF 

January,    1S66,    by   Benjamin   Scott,    F.R.A.S.,    on    "The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  neither  Puritans  nor  Persecutors." 


Officers,    Directors,    Council.    Members, 
Standing  Committees, 

and 

By-Laws    of    the    Society. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and 
organized,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the 
study  of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library,  and  to  promote  charity, 
good  fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


TERMS    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 

Admission  Fee,         .  ■  .        .         .  $10.00 

Annual  Dues, 5.00 

Life  Membership,  besides  Admission  Fee,       .  50.00 

Payable  at  Election,  except  A  nmial  Dues,  which  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character,  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
is  eligible. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  to  the  Historiographer 
early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents 
of  his  life  for  publication  in  our  annual  report.  Members  who  change  their  address 
should  give  the  Secretary  early  notice. 

EgT  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  worthy  gentlemen  of  New  England  descent 
residing  in  Brooklyn,  become  members  of  the  Society.  Members  are  requested 
to  send  applications  of  their  friends  for  membership  to  the  Secretary. 

Address. 

THOMAS  S.    MOORE,  Recording  Secretary. 

102   Broadway,   New  York. 


OFFICERS. 
1884-1885. 


President : 
BENJAMIN  D.  SILLIMAN. 

First  Vice-President :  Second  Vice-President : 

JOHN    WINSLOW.  CALVIN    E.  PRATT. 


Treasurer  : 
WILLIAM   B.  KENDALL. 


Recording  Secretary  :  Corresponding  Secretary  : 

THOMAS  S.  MOORE.  Rev.  A.  P.  PUTNAM. 


Historiographer  : 
STEPHEN   B.  NOYES. 


Librarian  : 
Rev.  W.  H.  WHITTEMORE. 


DIRECTORS. 


For  One  Year  : 

John  Winslow,  Calvin  E.  Pratt, 

Asa  W.  Tenney. 

For   Two  Years  : 

Benj.  F.  Tracy,  A.  S.  Barnes, 

Henry  \V.  Slocum. 

For  Three  Years  : 

Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Hiram  W.  Hunt, 

George  H.  Fisher. 

For  Four  Years  : 

William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall, 

Albert  E.  Lamb. 


COUNCIL. 


A.  A.  Low, 

Alexander  M.  White, 
S.  B.  Chittenden, 
Alfred  F.  Cross, 
Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
Henry  Coffin, 
Charles  Pratt, 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont, 
Charles  L.  Benedict, 
John  N.  Partridge, 


Nelson  G.  Carman,  Jr. 
Charles  E.  West, 
Thomas  H.  Rodman, 
Augustus  Storrs, 
Arthur  Mathewson, 
D.  L.  Northrup, 
Henry  Sanger, 
W.  B.  Dickerman, 
H.  W.  Maxwell, 
Seth  Low, 


L.  W.  Manchester, 
Isaac  H.  Cary,  Jr., 
H.  H.  Wheeler, 
Wm.  A.  White, 
W.  R.  Bunker, 
Darwin  R.  James, 
James  R.  Cowing, 
A.  C.  Barnes, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
H.  E.  Dodge. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 


Finance  : 

William  H.  Lyon,  George  II .  Fisher, 

Albert  E.  Lamb. 


Charity  : 

Benjamin  F '.  Tracy,  Henry  W.  Slocum, 

Asa  W.  Tenney. 


Invitations  : 

Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  Rev.  A.  P.  Putnam, 

John  Winslow. 


Annual  Festival: 

Hiram  VY.  Hunt,  Albert  E.  Lamb, 

L.  W.  Winchester. 


Publications  : 

John  Winslow,  George  H.  Fisher, 

Thomas  S.  Moore. 


THE   FIFTH  ANNUAL   MEETING. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  of  his  Annual  Report,  the  Vice-President 
stated  in  substance  that  the  Society  is  in  good  condition  and  its  usefulness  is 
continued. 

The  number  of  members  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  balance  in  the 
Treasury  $11,243.99. 

The  Directors  have  reluctantly  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Noyes, 
as  Secretary,  offered  by  him  because  of  his  ill  health.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Moore  has 
been  appointed  to  take  his  place. 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  Society  held  a  general  meeting  in  the  Art  Gallery, 
which  was  largely  attended  by  the  members  and  their  families.  An  address  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  whose  subject  was,  "  Witches  of  Salem  and 
Elsewhere."  The  theme  was  very  ably  treated  and  made  the  text  for  graphic 
descriptions  of  times,  scenes,  and  characters  peculiar  to  New  England  in  the  early 
days.     The  next  annual  report  will  be  enhanced  by  this  address. 

Four  of  our  members  have  died  during  the  past  year;  the  following  brief  sketches 
of  their  lives  have  been  prepared. 


Charles  Storrs  was  born  in  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  January 
24th,  1822,  died  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  September  1st,  1884,  and  was  buried  in 
Mansfield,  his  native  town. 

The  Storr's  pedigree  is  a  prominent  one  in  New  England  annals.  Our  deceased 
friend  was  much  interested  in  genealogy,  as  shown  by  his  attention  to  his  own 
family  pedigree.  This  "Stor"  is  an  old  Norse  word  indicating  strength  and 
authority. 

Mr.  Storrs'  first  American  ancestor  was  Samuel  Storrs  who  emigrated  to  America 
in  1663.  from  Sutton-cum-Lound,  Nottinghamshire,  England.  He  came  to  Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts  and  removed  thence  to  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  where  he 
died  April  13th,  1719.  Among  the  descendants  of  this  ancestor  are  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  R.  Storrs  once  an  eminent  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York;  his  brother,  the  late  William  L.  Storrs,  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut;  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  our  well  known  and  eminent  townsman. 

Charles  Storrs  is  sixth  in  descent  from  Samuel  Storrs.  His  father  was  Royal 
who  was  the  son  of  Royal  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph  who  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  from  Nottinghamshire. 

Royal  Storrs,  the  father  of  our  deceased  friend,  was  a  man  of  unusual  ability 
and  strict  integrity.  Charles  .Storrs  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  founders  of  our 
New  England  Society  in  Brooklyn.  He  took  an  active  part  in  its  organization. 
was  its  second  Vice-President  and  one  of  its  Directors  from  the  first  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  also  a  life  member  of  our  Historical  Society,  and  a  liberal 
contributor  to  its  treasury. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  incorporators  of  the  Hamilton  Club,  and  a  Director. 
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In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and,  though  positive  in  his  convictions,  was 
broad  and  liberal. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  from  a  district  school  where  he  was  studious 
and  industrious  until  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  became  a  school  teacher. 

When  of  age  he  entered  into  commercial  pursuits  and  in  December,  1S54,  com- 
menced business  as  a  commission  merchant  on  his  own  account  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  associating  with  him  in  the  new  firm  of  Storrs  Brothers  his  two  brothers, 
Augustus  and  Royal  O.  Storrs. 

When  twenty-two  and  a  half  years  of  age  he  married,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1844, 
Miss  Maryette  M.  Cook,  of  Coventry,  Connecticut. 

For  twenty  five  years,  until  1S79,  Mr.  Charles  Storrs  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  firm  and  was  eminently  successful  as  a  merchant.  He  attained  a  competency 
which,  upon  retiring  from  business,  it  Avas  hoped  by  him  and  his  friends  he  might 
live  many  years  to  enjoy. 

In  1S66  Mr.  Storrs  made  an  extended  European  trip  with  some  personal  friends, 
visiting  every  country  in  Europe  except  Portugal,  and  afterward  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  other  places  in  the  Levant.  Mr.  Storrs  always  referred  with  pleasure  to 
this  instructive  trip,  which  was  beneficial  to  his  health  and  in  other  ways.  He  also 
traveled  extensively  through  this  country,  and  among  other  places  visited  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  late  Horace  Greeley,  and  one  of  his  executors. 
His  services  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Greeley  estate  were  warmly  appreciated  by 
all  who  were  interested. 

Charles  Storrs  was  a  liberal  giver  according  to  his  means.  The  Congregational 
church  in  his  native  town  has  been  largely  provided  for  by  him.  He  has  also  given 
the  town  a  large  cemetery  and  a  fund  for  keeping  it  in  good  order.  He  erected  in 
this  cemetery  two  granite  monuments  for  his  father's  family  and  his  own,  as  well  as 
several  others  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  to  the  memory  of  his  early  ancestors, 
especially  one  to  Samuel  Storrs,  his  first  American  ancestor. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Charles  Storrs  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  to  the  importance  of  having  an  Obelisk  removed  from  Egypt 
to  this  country.  He  stated  his  views  in  the  public  press  and  offered  to  bear  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  expense  of  its  removal  and  proper  erection  in  New  York. 

Augustus  Storrs  who  is  a  member  of  this  Society  and  a  resident  of  Brooklyn, 
some  years  ago  presented  to  the  State  of  Connecticut  the  land  and  buildings  and 
an  endowment  fund  to  establish  and  maintain  the  Storrs  Agricultural  School  at 
Mansfield,  Conn.  His  brother  Charles  also  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  enterprise 
and  contributed  to  it  liberally,  money  and  books. 

When  Charles  Storrs  died  the  City  of  Brooklyn  lost  a  good  and  public  spirited 
citizen,  the  poor  a  kind  and  cheerful  giver,  his  friends  an  agreeable  and  intelligent 
companion,  and  his  family  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 

John  C.  Pf.rry  was  born  at  Forrestburg,  Sullivan  County,  New  York,  April 
2ist,  1S32,  and  died  in  Brooklyn  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1SS4. 

In  early  life  he  entered  Monticello  Academy,  and  after  an  extended  course  of 
study  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney 
of  Ulster  County.  In  1S57  he  removed  to  Brooklyn  and  commenced  practice  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  lie  became  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Brooklyn,  and  in  1S63  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  again  elected 
the  next  year.  In  1865  Mr.  Terry  was  appointed  Assistant  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  by  Hon.  B.  D.  Silliman  who  was  then  the  United 
States  District  Attorney.  In  1S71  Mr.  Perry  was  elected  State  Senator  from 
Brooklyn,  and  discharged  the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  but 
declined  another  nomination.  In  iSSo  Mr.  Perry  was  appointed  counsel  to  the 
Brooklyn  Police  and  Excise  Department,  which  position  he  held  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  In  March,  1854,  Mr.  Perry  was  appointed  by  the  President,  Chief 
Justice  of  Wyoming  Territory  on  the  recommendation  of  nearly  all  the  Judges  and 
members  of  the  Bar  in  his  district.  In  view  of  his  contemplated  departure,  a  cordial 
reception  and  dinner  was  tendered  to  him  by  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Club.  On  the 
14th  day  of  April,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  arrangements  for  departure  to 
Wyoming,  he  died,  having  been  attacked   with  a  fatal  sickness  in  the  street.      On 


the  16th  day  of  April  there  was  a  large  meeting  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  in  honor  of 
his  memory,  when  appropriate  resolutions  of  respect  and  regret  were  adopted. 

The  tributes  paid  to  Mr.  Perry  at  this  meeting  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  testify  to  the  fact  that  in  all  positions  and  relations,  he  was  faithful  and 
honorable. 

Nathan  Thayer,  youngest  son  of  Joel  Thayer  and  his  wife  Nancy  Fuller 
Selden,  whom  he  married  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1823,  was  born  at  Palmyra,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  October  1st,  1S30.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ,  where  he  engaged  in  the  banking  business.  About  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  he  left  Buffalo,  for  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  attaining  the  posi- 
tion of  Paymaster  in  the  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  honorably  discharged 
with  the  rank  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Thayer 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  resided  for  many  years,  he  was  well-known  socially,  as  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Oxford  Club,  and  for  the  last  two  years  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Society.  He  took  great  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  was  very  proud 
of  his  New  England  lineage.  After  a  short  illness,  his  death  took  place  on  Septem- 
ber 23d,  1SS4. 

The  name  of  Thayer  has  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  the  annals  of 
England,  but  the  first  especial  mention  we  find  of  it  was  when  about  five  hundred 
years  ago  a  coat-of-arms  was  conferred  on  Augustine  Thayer  of  Thaydene,  a  small 
village  in  Essex  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  London.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Thayers  in  America  came  to  this  country  about  the  year  1630.  Two  brothers 
Richard  and  Thomas  Thayer,  came  to  America  from  Braintree,  Essex  Co.,  England, 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  named  their  new  town  after  the  one  they  had  left.  As 
far  as  is  known  they  were  the  first  and  only  Thayers  who  ever  came  to  America  to 
settle  and  all  of  the  present  family  of  Thayers  sprang  from  them.  Little  is  known 
of  the  career  of  Thomas  Thayer  and  scarcely  more  of  that  of  Richard  beyond  the 
facts  that  he  brought  three  children  with  him,  born  in  England,  and  that  he  was 
admitted  freeman  in  the  year  1640.  He  died  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  August  27th, 
1695.  The  Thayers  have  included  many  distinguished  members  in  all  the  profes- 
sions, and  departments  of  life  ;  among  whom  are  Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer  one  of  the 
founders  of  West  Point  ;  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch, 
Captain  Levi  Thayer,  who,  at  his  country  seat  near  Cambridge,  Mass.,  entertained 
Lord  Nelson  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  ;  Mr.  N.  Thayer's  father, 
one  of  the  early  business  men  of  Buffalo,  together  with  his  twin  brother  Levi  Thayer, 
contracted  and  built  a  large  portion  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  ran  the  first  line  of  canal 
packets.  It  was  on  their  packet  the  Twin  Brothers  that  Gov.  DeWitt  Clinton  made 
his  memorable  trip,  during  which  he  mingled  the  waters  of  the  Erie  Canal  with 
those  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  Thayer  brothers  also  built  the  first  steam  elevator 
in  Buffalo.  Mr.  Thayer's  mother  belonged  to  the  well-known  old  New  England 
family,  the  Seldens  of  Haddam  Neck,  Conn.  The  Seldens  held  a  re-union  at  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  several  years  ago,  and  it  was  attended  by  not  a  few  of  our  well- 
known  men.  They  claim  among  their  ancestors,  John  Selden  of  high  literary  fame, 
and  such  names  as  those  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Judge  Henry  R.  Selden  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Dr.  William  Selden  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and  the  late  President  Nott  of 
Union  College,  swell  the  list  of  distinguished  men. 

Mr.  Thayer  was  very  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  a  most  affectionate  father  and  faithful  and  consistent  in  all  the  affairs  of  an 
admirable  and  useful  life.  His  wife  and  three  children  survive  him,  his  eldest  son 
being  also  a  member  of  the  Society. 


Edward  A.  Phflps,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  North  Colebrook,  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut,  in  1S40.  came  from  a  family  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Connecticut.  His  grandfather  was  Carrington  Phelps,  an  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army.      His  father  is  General  Edward  A.  Phelps  of  North  Colebrook. 

Mr.  Phelps  received  his  education  in  his  native  town  and  came  to  Brooklyn 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  began  business  in  New  York  as  a  dealer  in  coffee  and 
spices.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Pupke,  Reid  and 
Phelps.     About  two  years  ago  he  retired  from  business  with  a  competency. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  Coffee,  Produce  and  Petroleum  Exchanges,  and  a 
director  of  the  Law  Telegraph  Company.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Club;  a  member  of  the  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  and  of  the  New  England 
Society.     He  died  in  Brooklyn,  September  n,  1884. 


On  motion,  Messrs.  William  H.  Lyon,  William  B.  Kendall,  and  Albert  E. 
Lamb  were  nominated  Directors  for  the  ensuing  four  years,  and  having  been  voted 
for  by  ballot,  were  elected  and  their  election  duly  declared  by  the  Chairman. 

Adjourned. 

THOMAS  S.   MOORE, 

Recording  Secretary, 
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AT  THE 
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Saturday,  December  20th,  1884, 

In  commemoration  of  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
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The  Fifth  Annual  Festival  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  in  the  Art  Room  adjoining,  Saturday  evening, 
December  20th,  1884. 

A  Reception  was  held  in  the  Art  Room  for  about  an  hour,  and  at 
half-past  six  o'clock  all  present  took  their  seats  at  the  tables. 

The  room  and  tables  were  decorated  in  the  modern  New  Eng- 
land manner  (for  which  see  the  reports  of  previous  years.) 

Including  the  guests  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
present. 

At  the  guests'  table  there  were  seated  on  the  right  of  the  Vice- 
President,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  General 
W.  T.  Sherman,  General  Horace  Porter,  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Crapo,  Hon. 
Calvin  E.  Pratt,  and  Hon.  Seth  Low,  and  on  the  left  Hon.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Hon.  James  C.  Carter,  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage, 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Hon.  John  W.  Hunter,  and  William 
Sullivan. 

Grace  was  said  by  Rev.  Frederick  A.  Farley,  D.D. 
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MENU. 

Oysters. 

Soups. 
Consomme,  Reine.  Green  Turtle. 

Side  Dishes. 
Bouchees  of  Sweetbreads. 

Fish. 
Bass,  Joinville.  Fried  Smelts. 

Re/eve. 

Filet  of  Beef,   with  Mushrooms. 

Potatoes,  Parisienne. 

Entrees. 

Venison,  Mashed  Chestnuts.  Artichokes,  Sautes 

Breast  of  Turkey,   Celery  Sauce. 


Terrapin,  Maryland  Style. 

Sorbet. 
Kirsch.  Russian  Cigarettes. 

Roasts. 

Canvas-back  Ducks.  Quail. 

Lettuce  Salad. 

Dessert. 

Cheese.  Ice  Cream.  Fruit; 

Coffee. 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.   JOHN    WINSLOW, 
Fikst  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemen  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brook- 
lyn, Guests  and  Friends  ;  We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion 
of  the  least  interesting  part  of  what  belongs  to  this  pleasant 
occasion,  and  are  about  to  enjoy  that  feast  of  reason,  thought 
and  intellectual  delight,  without  which  no  festival  of  New 
Englanders  would  be  a  complete  success.  Before  proceeding 
further  let  us  stop  here  for  a  moment  to  give  expression  to  our 
profound  regret,  that  domestic  affliction  compels  the  absence  of 
our  respected  and  much  beloved  President,  the  Hon.  Benjamin 
D.  Silliman.  Without  the  formality  of  a  toast  in  his  honor,  I  give 
you  health,  happiness,  many  years  and  increased  honors  to  our 
excellent  friend  Mr.  Silliman.     {Great  applause  and  cheers.) 

Our  Society  is  prosperous  in  its  membership  and  finances ; 
we  have  nearly  500  members  and  a  fund  in  the  treasury  of 
$11,600.  An  aged  member  once  asked  me  what  advantage  it 
was  to  him  to  continue  his  membership.  My  answer  was  that 
we  have  established  the  custom  of  giving  our  deceased  mem- 
bers a  good  obituary  notice  and  he  had  better  hold  on.  He 
seemed  cheerful  over  the  prospect,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  his 
resignation.  {Laughter.)  There  may  be  another  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  our  members  not  often  thought  of: — it  is  illustrated 
perhaps  by  a  statement  that  appears  in  the  biography  of  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton  College.  It  is  there 
stated  that  Dr.  Hodge  recorded  in  his  autobiography  a  remi- 
niscence of  Professor  Lindsley,  an  enthusiastic  Greek  scholar, 
who  assured  his  students  that  "  one  of  the  best  preparations  for 
death  was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  grammar."  {Laugh- 
ter.) If  Professor  Lindsley  was  right,  then  may  we  not  claim 
that  another  excellent  preparation  for  that  solemn  event  is  to 
be  a  member  of  this  Society?  especially  in  view  not  only  of  its 
wholesome  moral  influence  but  of  the  inevitable  obituary 
notice.     {Laughter.) 

This  is  an  occasion  of  commemoration,  t4  In  MEMORIAM 
MAJORUM."  The  thought  that  inspires  this  gathering  is  com- 
memoration of  the  virtues  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Such  a  commemoration  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  and  honor- 
able to  ourselves.     Men  commemorate  events  deemed  of  vast 
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importance  in  various  ways.  The  monument  on  Bunker  Hill 
keeps  alive  our  grateful  sense  of  the  grand  patriotism  of  our 
Fathers  in  resisting  the  enemies  of  home  government. 

The  monument  in  Washington  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Father  of  his  country  is  a  beneficent  influence  and  reminds 
our  people  of  all  races  that  Washington  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  high  qualities  that  most  adorn  and  dignify  human  char- 
acter. 

So  the  magnificent  monument,  now  near  its  completion  at 
Plymouth,  shall  remind  us  and  our  children  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  whose  influence  for  all  that  is  best  for 
humanity,  is  felt  to-day  throughout  the  world,  wherever  Chris- 
tian civilization  is  known.  So,  too,  the  splendid  monument 
about  to  be  uncovered  in  Central  Park  by  our  sister  New  Eng- 
land Society  in  New  York,  shall  render  a  like  service  of  com- 
memoration. {Applause.")  In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  we  have  here  to-night  a  piece  of  old 
Plymouth  Rock — a  recent  gift  to  our  Society  from  the  Pilgrim 
Society  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  Longfellow  said:  "Plymouth 
Rock — The  door-step  into  a  world  unknown — the  corner-stone 
of  a  Nation."  The  rock,  you  know,  is  a  bowlder,  and  like  the 
pilgrims,  an  immigrant.  We  shall  keep  this  fragment  carefully 
and  think  of  it  tenderly.     {Applause.) 

.It  is  not  by  monuments  alone  that  these  memories  may  be 
perpetuated.  It  is  effectively  done  every  year  by  festivals 
such  as  this  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Wherever 
the  sons  of  New  England  shall  gather  to  thus  do  honor  to  the 
Fathers,  whether  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  in  the  north  or  in 
the  south,  a  valuable  service  is  rendered  for  good  government, 
equal  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  Liberty  in  the  Land. 
{Applause.)  Let  us  believe  that  Carlyle  was  right  when  he 
said :  "  Look  now  to  American  Saxondom,  and  at  that  little 
fact  of  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower,  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  properly  the  beginning  of  America.  There  were  strag- 
gling settlers  in  America  before  ;  some  material  as  of  a  bod}' 
was  there  ;  but  the  soul  of  it  was  this  :  Those  poor  men  driven 
out  of  their  own  country,  and  not  able  to  live  in  Holland, 
determined  on  settling  in  the  new  world.  Black,  untamed 
forests  are  there  and  wild,  savage  creatures,  but  not  so  cruel  as 
a  Star  Chamber  hangman.     They  clubbed   their  small  means 
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together,  hired  a  ship,  the  little  Mayflower,  and  made  ready 
and  set  sail.  Ha  !  these  men,  I  think,  had  a  work.  The  weak 
thing,  weaker  than  a  child,  becomes  strong  if  it  be  a  true 
thing."     {Applause.) 

The  compact  on  the  Mayflower  was  a  good  beginning  of 
self-government  in  the  Western  World.  It  was  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  self-respecting  people  may,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  a  self-governing  people.  James  I,  the  first  King  of  New 
England,  was  neither  friend  nor  patron  of  the  Pilgrims,  nor  of 
human  rights.  They  struggled  on  for  years  without  a  charter 
and  without  royal  favor.  But  they  stood  for  principles,  one  of 
which  was  "  government  with  due  process  of  law,  free  from  the 
abrupt  violence  of  the  soldier."     (Applause.) 

One  of  the  best  assurances  of  the  permanency  of  our  free 
system  o(  government  is  the  Homes  of  our  Country.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  early  took  steps  to  establish  homes  and  home 
firesides.  Though  temporarily  living  in  common,  it  was  not 
long  before  on  the  famous  Leyden  Street  in  Plymouth,  dwell- 
ings were  occupied  by  most  of  the  nineteen  Pilgrim  families. 
Others  of  them,  such  as  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  Elder 
Brewster,  established  homes  in  Duxbury,  and  Elder  Cushman 
and  his  devoted  Mary,  in  Kingston,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  refer  modestly  to  home  traditions,  the  Winslows  in  Marsh- 
field  near  by.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  interest  that  the  farm 
once  owned  and  occupied  by  Governor  Winslow  was  in  later 
years  owned  and  occupied  by  Daniel  Webster.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  country  where  the  home  feeling  is  more  deeply 
cherished  than  in  New  England.  There  the  hymn  of  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home"  is  sung  with  profound  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion. When  the  true  New  England  boy  leaves  home  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world,  his  affections  cling  steadfastly  to  the  old 
fireside  and  all  its  precious  memories.     (Applause.) 

The  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  will  be  respected  and 
held  dear  wherever  morality,  education,  law  and  liberty  are 
recognized  and  cherished.  The  "  testimonies  "  of  the  Dutch 
Magistrates  as  to  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims  at  their  embark- 
ation for  America  is,  according  to  Bradford,  "  They  have  lived 
among  us  now  these  twelve  years,  and  we  never  had  any  suit 
or  accusation  against  any  of  them."  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
they  were  narrow  and  intolerant.     They  never  persecuted  or 
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punished  a  Witch,  a  Friend,  or  Roger  Williams.  What  others 
did  in  later  years  or  in  other  colonies,  after  the  Pilgrims  were 
all  dead  and  gone  to  heaven,  does  not  concern  us  here  and 
now. 

The  Pilgrims  tell  us  of  "the  wholesome  counsel"  they 
received  from  their  distinguished  and  beloved  Pastor  Robin- 
son. The  Pastor  reminded  them,  referring  to  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  their  followers,  that  "God  had  not  revealed  his 
whole  will  to  them,  and  were  they  now  living  (saith  he)  they 
would  be  as  ready  and  willing  to  embrace  further  light  as  they 
had  received."  Robinson  believed  and  said  that  more  light 
would  break  forth  from  the  word. 

It  was  in  this  generous  catholic  spirit  of  reverence  and 
progress  that  the  fathers  made  the  compact  on  the  Mayflower, 
and  established  the  free  institutions  that  to-day  are  beacon 
lights  to  the  whole  world.     {Applause?) 

We  have  with  us  distinguished  gentlemen,  the  guests  who 
honor  us  by  their  presence,  from  whom  .we  shall  now  all  hear 
with  great  pleasure.  But  before  calling  on  any  speaker,  I  pro- 
pose to  you  a  toast  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  gladly 
respond  by  filling  your'glasses  and  rising  in  your  places: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States." 

(After  the  toast  had  been  drunk  standing  and  in  silence 
three  cheers  were  given  for  President  Arthur.) 

Mr.  Winslow  continued  : 

Second  Toast :—"  A  Cordial  Welcome  to  General 
Sherman." 

When  we  hear  distinguished  names  mentioned  in  the  annals 
of  literature,  or  statesmanship,  or  war,  great  deeds  and  great 
achievements  come  to  our  memories.  To  find  such  a  name 
we  need  not  look  to-day  to  foreign  lands.  We  have  a  name 
in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own  time,  of  New  England 
stock,  which  brings  quickly  to  our  memories  great  deeds  in 
war  for  an  imperilled  Union;  good  citizenship  in  time  of 
peace;  large  intelligence  in  all  his  life-work,  and  above  all. 
and  through  it  all,  an  unquestioned   loyalty   to  the   best  inter- 
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ests  of  our  common  country.     {Applause?)     I  need  not  speak 
the  name  of  General  Sherman. 

(Great  cheering  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and  three 
hearty  cheers  for  General  Sherman,  who  replied  as  follows :) 

SPEECH   OF   GENERAL   WILLIAM   T.    SHERMAN. 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  Efigland  Society  in  Brooklyn  :  When 
I  left  St.  Louis  night  before  last,  in  a  cold,  bleak,  winter  night, 
I  thought  of  your  Pilgrim  Fathers.  {Laughter?)  And  as  we 
came  along  and  our  iron  became  like  glass,  breaking  and 
smashing  and  alarming  us  for  our  safety  somewhat,  delaying 
us  along  the  route,  first  at  Terre  Haute  and  then  at  Pittsburgh, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  escape  this — I  won't 
say  infliction,  for  I  assure  you  I  enjoy  all  these  occasions  very, 
very  much  ;  only  I  wish  I  could  sit  by  and  listen  and  not  be 
compelled  to  speak,  as  you  always  make  me  do. 

But  I  come  to  Brooklyn  with  more  than  usual  interest.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  you  that  I  am  an  older  Brooklynite  than 
ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  in  this  audience.  You  can  com- 
pare notes.  In  1836,  when  a  boy  at  West  Point,  I  came  and 
stayed  about  ten  days  with  my  uncle,  Charles  Hoyt,  who  occu- 
pied a  house  on  the  bluff  at  the  foot  of  Remsen  street,  not  far 
from  here,  only  the  spot  was  all  grass  fields.  And  I  saw  more 
of  New  York  in  those  ten  days  than  I  have  seen  since  in  forty 
years.  {Laughter?)  Whatever  was  to  be  seen,  outside  or  inside 
of  it,  I  think  I  took  in.  And  so  it  was  throughout  my  whole 
cadet  career.  Every  summer  I  was  permitted  to  come  down 
and  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  with  my  uncle's  family,  so  that 
I  became  familiar  with  Brooklyn,  and  therefore  when  I  come 
back  to  you  in  my  old  age  and  visit  you  I  feel  that  I  come 
back  to  the  friends  of  my  youth.     [Applause?) 

I  was  especially  pleased  with  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
your  toast  was  given  me  to-night,  for  all  the  way  along  the 
road  I  was  wondering  whether  I  had  to  speak  to  the  old  Army 
and  Navy,  that  I  think  I  have  tortured  to  death.  But  you 
come  to  me  with  personal  compliments  and  I  feel  it  deeply, 
and  thank  you  for  the  gracious  manner  in  which  you  have 
received  me,  both  on  paper  and  by  your  applause.  If  I  could 
fix  your  Anniversary  in  another  month,  and  at  another  season 
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of  the  year — say  in  May  or  October — I  think  I  would  promise 
you  an  attendance  for  four  or  five  years  yet.  But  being  in 
mid-winter,  and  being  a  father  and  a  grand-father,  and  conse- 
quently looked  up  to  at  Christmas  times  for  a  great  many 
things  which  you  young  men  know  nothing  about  {laughter), 
I  cannot  promise  to  be  with  you  very  often  in  person,  though 
I  assure  you  that  as  long  as  I  live  my  heart  will  go  out  to  you 
whenever  I  hear  the  name  of  the  New  England  Society  in  the 
great  City  of  Brooklyn.  {Applause.)  There  is  no  necessity 
for  rivalry  with  New  York.  You  are  one  and  the  same  people. 
You  live  under  the  same  flag  and  laws,  and  breathe  the  same 
common  air.  You  read  the  same  books  and  worship  at  the 
same  altar.  You  will  be  one  great  city.  And  that  beautiful 
Bridge  which  I  crossed  this  evening !  Every  time  I  cross  it  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  in  some  holy  temple,  for  since  the  creation  of 
the  earth  the  hand  of  man  has  never  wrought  a  more  beautiful 
piece  of  work  than  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  to-night.  {Loud 
applause.')  Whether  it  pays  two  per  cent.,  or  three  per  cent., 
or  five  per  cent,  interest,  is  to  me  a  mere  nothing.  The  mere 
thought — the  mere  conception  of  the  thought — is  something 
so  pure  and  so  magnificent  that  I  would  banish  all  thoughts 
of  profit.  Every  time  I  sit  with  my  friend  General  Hancock 
on  Governor's  Island  and  look  across  at  the  beautiful  stream 
called  the  East  River — not  a  river  at  all,  but  an  arm  of  the 
sea — and  behold  the  lines  of  proportion,  beauty,  grace,  strength 
and  durability  of  this  Bridge,  I  admire  it  more  than  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  galleries  of  Florence. 
France  or  London.  Gentlemen,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  there  have  been  great  works  of  art  :  Solomon's  Temple. 
that  beautiful  palace  in  Allahabad  in  India — we  read  of  them 
all,  and  admire  them.  Then  there  are  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
I  myself  went  to  Egypt  to  see  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  a  great 
work,  and  I  give  great  praise  to  the  engineer  who  conceived 
it  and  the  men  who  supplied  the  money.  Then  there  is  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel.  But  above  everything,  even  our  great 
Pacific  Railroads,  of  which  I  am  almost  an  idolator,  I  say  that 
the  Bridge  over  which  I  passed  to-night  surpasses  every  crea- 
tion of  the  human  brain  of  which  I  have  knowledge  in  books 
or  fact.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  whether  you  be  New  Yorkers 
or  Brooklynites,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me — not  even  if  you 
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are  New  Jerseyites  {laughter),  we  are  all  under  one  flag,  for  we 
can  tolerate  but  one  on  this  continent.  {Applause.)  And  so 
it  is  that  where'er  you  go  to-day  that  flag  is  the  symbol  of 
enterprise,  of  strength,  and  of  durability  which  you  Yankees 
first  planted  upon  the  continent  of  North  America.  With 
you  the  home,  the  little  farm,  the  shop,  the  ship — everything 
which  taught  men  that  labor  was  honorable,  and  that  brain  and 
muscle  made  the  man,  not  the  acquirements  of  his  ancestors, 
either  of  money  or  glory,  but  that  man  himself  was  the  archi- 
tect of  good.  It  is  more  glorious  than  anything  ever  con- 
ceived by  the  brain  of  any  poet.  I  say  it  was  with  you  that  all 
these  things  originated.  Therefore  I  say  that  the  New  Eng- 
land men  who  planted  that  idea  first,  whether  at  Plymouth 
Rock,  or  Providence,  or  Boston,  or  here  in  New  York — for  it 
is  common  to  all  our  country — planted  the  seed  out  of  which 
has  grown  up  that  vast  fabric  which  to-day  we  name  the  United 
States  of  America  {cheers),  whose  flag  embellishes  your  walls 
to-night,  and  for  which  we  have  all  felt  and  thought  so  deeply, 
and  for  which  we  will  continue  to  feel  and  think — aye,  and  for 
which  we  will  fight,  if  necessary,  and  die,  if  need  be."  {Pro- 
longed cheering^ 

Third  Toast :— "  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Mr.  Winsloiv :  To  the  next  regular  toast,  "The  Day  we 
Celebrate,"  what  name  could  more  appropriately  be  invoked 
to  respond  than  that  of  "  Adams  "  ?  The  first  American  ances- 
tor of  the  Adams  family,  Henry  Adams,  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  He  came  to  Braintree 
in  1640,  in  the  region  of  Plymouth,  so  we  connect  our  friend 
back  to  acquaintance  and  association  through  his  first  Ameri- 
can ancestor  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  (Applause.)  Then  you 
know  a  descendant  of  his,  John  Adams,  was  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  descendant  of  the  second 
President  was  the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  son  was  active  in  public  affairs  before  and  when  the  War 
broke  out,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  other  positions. 
Later,  when  the  trying  time  came,  he  was  sent  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  as  our  Minister,  there  to  defend  and  uphold  the  rights 
of  our  imperilled  Union,  and  most  loyally  and  ably  he  did  it.  I 
will  not  speak  of  our  guest,  except  to  say  that  he  shows  the 
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pertinacity  of  the  Adams  stock  and  is  in  charge  of  important 
interests  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in 
introducing  the  Hon.  CHARLES  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(When  the  applause  which  followed  his  introduction  sub- 
sided Mr.  Adams  replied  as  follows : ) 

SPEECH    OF   HON.    CHARLES   FRANCIS   ADAMS,   JR. 

Mr.  Chair man,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  Hawthorne's 
"  Old  Home  "  there  is  an  amusing  description  of  his  sensations 
at  an  English  state  dinner  when,  in  his-  official  capacity  of 
American  Consul,  he  was  first  called  upon  to  make  a  speech. 
He  describes  how  it  by  degrees  dawned  upon  him  that  the 
Lord  Mayor,  at  whose  table  he  was,  had  an  eye  to  him  in  cer- 
tain introductory  remarks,  and  he  says : 

"I  rapped  upon  my  mind  ;  it  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound. 
being  absolutely  empty  of  appropriate  ideas." 

Such  were  very  much  my  own  sensations  when,  a  few  days 
ago,  I  received  a  notice  on  behalf  of  your  Invitation  Commit- 
tee, signed  by  a  name  familiar  enough  on  "  Forefathers'  Day," 
the  honored  name  of  Winslow,  telling  me  that  I  would  be 
expected  to  respond  this  evening  to  the  sentiment  of  "  The 
Day  we  Celebrate."  Like  Hawthorne,  I  "  rapped  upon  my 
mind,  and  it  gave  forth  a  hollow  sound."  And  indeed  there 
are  some  subjects  upon  which  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  agreed 
the  final  word  has  been  spoken.  Certainly,  if  there  is  anything 
in  relation  to  the  day  which  has  brought  us  together  which 
remains  unuttered,  I  am  not  the  fortunate  man  destined  this 
evening  to  clothe  it  in  words.  As  is  fit  and  proper  for  one  of 
the  innumerable  descendants  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mul- 
lens, through  whom  I  feel  that  I  might  with  perfect  confidence 
claim  cousinship  with  every  man  or  woman  at  this  table, — as 
befits,  I  say,  one  so  descended,  I  yield  to  none  in  my  rever- 
ence for  the  day.  It  is  the  New  England  passover ;  our  feast 
of  unleavened  bread,  which  we  keep  throughout  all  generations. 
And  I  am  even  ready  to  say  that  in  the  great  book  of  human 
events,  the  day  upon  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass  in  importance, 
that  day  of  wrath  when  at  midnight,  the  Lord  smote  all  the 
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first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  children  of  Israel,  six 
hundred  thousand  in  number,  rose  up  and  journeyed  from 
Rameses  to  Succoth,  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back 
by  a  strong  East  wind,  and  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon 
dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

When  I  have  said  that  in  my  opinion  the  landing  of  the 
little  band  of  storm-tossed  exiles  on  the  Plymouth  shore  was 
an  event  in  human  history  not  less  momentous  than  the  exo- 
dus from  Egypt,  what  more  remains  for  me  to  say  ?  Clearly 
nothing.  I  must  either  take  my  seat,  or  follow  my  own  devices 
into  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  I  am  going  to  do  the  latter; 
and  so,  if  I  cannot  answer  expectations,  I  shall  at  least  give 
you  the  benefit  of  a  surprise.  I  propose  to  declare  my  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  sentiment  assigned  me,  and  wander 
off  into  a  by-path  of  my  own,  in  which  you  have  no  choice  but 
to  go  with  me. 

I  stand  here  this  evening,  a  son  of  New  England,  coming 
directly  from  the  old  hearth-stone,  but  talking  to  New  Eng- 
land's children  gathered  about  a  common  table  in  what  was, 
to  our  fathers,  a  strange  and  distant  land.  In  the  minds  of 
such  among  you  as  have  heard  of  me  at  all  I  am  doubtless 
associated  not  with  memories  of  the  past,  but  with  that  rail- 
road system  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  thing  of  the  present. 
What  possible  connection  is  there  between  railroads  and  the 
day  we  celebrate  ?  In  vain  have  I  sought  to  find  any.  There 
was  no  peg  here  on  which  I  could  hang  a  speech.  And  yet, 
while  we  have  all  heard  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  lived, — of  their  daily  lives,  their  scanty  food,  their 
lowly  homes,  the  stern  battles  which  they  had  to  fight  both 
with  savages  and  a  sterile  soil, — there  are  not  many,  I  imag- 
ine, who  have  heard  of  how  they  journeyed  to  and  fro  in  the 
land. 

From  Boston  I  have  to-day  come  on  to  New  York.  You 
have  all  often  made  the  journey.  I  passed  six  hours  in  an 
arm-chair  in  a  luxurious  drawing-room  on  wheels.  Leaving 
my  home  after  one  meal,  I  reached  my  journey's  end  before  I 
felt  the  need  of  another.  Now,  I  propose  this  evening  to  invite 
you  to  make  this  familiar  journey  not  in  my  company,  but  in 
company  with  one  of  our  ancestors.     You  will  find   the  lady 
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ion, and  she  will  carry  you  back  into  another  world  than  ours. 
But  first  let  me  make  a  passing  reference  to  one  of  the 
fathers,  the  Rev.  William  Thompson,  the  first  clergyman  of 
that  town  of  Braintree,  since  called  Quincy  where  I  live,  and 
which  has,  in  the  more  recent  times,  furnished  an  eminent 
divine  to  the  Brooklyn  pulpit.  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  New 
York  in  1642  by  what  is  now  the  familiar  Newport  route.  I 
imagine  that  he  was  the  first  Braintree  man  who  ever  set  foot 
in  Brooklyn.  Nor  did  he  come  to  your  city  by  any  volition  of 
his  own.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  the  white  heathen  of  that  benighted  region,  but  we  have 
no  diary  of  the  journey.  We  only  know  that,  going  first  to 
Newport  he  thence,  after  a  long  delay,  being  wind-bound,  got 
passage  to  New  York,  or  New  Amsterdam,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  on  his  way  met  with  a  misadventure  which  illus- 
trates both  the  trials  and  the  piety  of  the  time.  Cotton  Mather 
has  recorded  the  incident  in  his  "  Magnalia."  As  the  mission- 
aries were  passing  through  that  place,  in  the  language  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Weld,  "called  by  seamen  and  in  the  map,  Hell 
Gate,"  their  boat  was  swept  upon  the  rocks,  and  so  damaged 
that  they  barely  succeeded  in  reaching  the  neighboring  shore. 
Here  Cotton  Mather  picks  them  up,  dripping  wre  may  believe 
like  drowned  rats,  and  in  characteristic  verse  says  of  Thomp- 
son, that 

Upon  a  ledge  of  craggy  rocks  near  stav'd, 

His  Bible  in  his  bosom,  sav'd, 

The  Bible  the  best  of  cordial  to  his  heart, 

"Come  floods,  come  flames,"  cry'd  he,  '"We'll  never  part." 

But  it  is  not  the  Rev.  William  Thompson  who  is  to  be  our 
traveling  companion  this  evening;  although  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  journey  to  Virginia  in 
those  days  occupied  three  months ;  a  time  ample  for  one  of  us 
to  circle  the  globe  in.  But  passing  from  him,  I  will  next  intro- 
duce to  you  Madam  Sarah  Knight  of  Boston.  She  was  called 
"  Madam  "  because  she  kept  a  childs'  school ;  and  among  her 
pupils,  by  the  way,  was  a  certain  Benjamin  Franklin,  "  a  name 
not  unknown  in  the  Revolution,"  as  Danton  said  of  himself. 
In  1 704,. Madam  Knight,  then  living  in   Boston,   had  occasion 
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to  go  to  New  Haven,  and  thence  to  New  York.  She  went 
over  almost  exactly  the  route  which  I  have  traveled  to-day. 
That  is,  leaving  Boston,  she  went  by  the  way  of  Dedham, 
Providence  and  New  Haven  to  New  York.  Of  her  trip  she 
fortunately  kept  a  careful  diary  which,  I  fancy,  not  many  of 
you  have  ever  heard  of.  It  enables  us  to  make  the  journey 
day  by  day  with  her,  riding  by  her  side,  sitting  down  with  her 
at  meals,  and  accompanying  her  even  into  her  bed-room  I 
propose  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  it. 

Leaving  Boston  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  October 
2d,  1704,  being  accompanied  by  her  kinsman,  a  shop-keeper  of 
Charlestown,  she  went  as  far  as  Dedham,  ten  miles,  where  she 
had  hoped  to  meet  the  Western  post,  as  it  was  called,  which 
then  set  out  once  a  fortnight,  the  riders  going  as  far  as  Say- 
brook,  and  there  exchanging  mails  with  riders  from  New  York. 
Reaching  Dedham  before  dark,  she  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Belcher,  the  minister  of  the  town,  until  evening,  in 
hopes  that  the  post  rider  would  join  her  there.  But,  as  he  did 
not,  she  concluded  to  go  to  Billings's  tavern,  some  twelve 
miles  further  on  her  route,  and  Madame  Belcher  accompanied 
her  to  the  Dedham  tavern,  where  she  hoped  to  find  a  guide. 
After  a  good  deal  of  bickering  she  succeeded  in  making  a  bar- 
gain with  John,  the  hostess's  son,  who  agreed  to  accompany 
her  to  Billingses  for  "  half  a  piece  of  eight  and  a  dram/'  The 
dram,  she  says,  she  gave  him  "  in  hand  to  bind  the  bargain." 
Starting  out  with  John,  she  goes  on,  "  When  we  had  rid  about 
an  hour  we  came  into  a  thick  swamp,  which,  by  reason  of  a 
great  fog,  very  much  startled  me,  it  being  now  very  dark.  .  . 
A  little  after  we  left  the.  swamp,  we  came  to  Billingses,  where 
I  was  to  lodge,  Here,"  she  adds,  "  I  paid  honest  John  with 
money  and  dram  according  to  contract,  and  dismissed  him, 
and  prayed  Miss  (the  daughter  of  the  landlady)  to  show  me 
where  I  must  lodge.  She  conducted  me  to  a  parlor  in  a  little 
back  lean-to,  which  was  almost  filled  with  the  bedstead,  which 
was  so  high  I  was  forced  to  climb  on  a  chair  to  get  up  to  the 
wretched  bed  that  lay  on  it ;  on  which  having  stretched  my 
tired  limbs  and  lay'd  my  head  on  a  sad-colored  pillow,  I  began 
to  think  on  the  transactions  of  the  past  day." 

The  next  morning  at  8  she  started  out,  this  time  with  the 
post-rider,  and  proceeded  on  her  journey.     This  is  the  descrip- 
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tion  of  her  meal  at  the  point  where  the  Western  post  met  the 
Eastern  post,  and  exchanged  letters. 

"  Here,  having  called  for  something  to  eat,  the  woman 
brought  in  a  twisted  thing  like  a  cable,  but  something  whiter; 
and  laying  it  on  the  board,  tugged  for  life  to  bring  it  into  a 
capacity  to  spread ;  which  having  with  great  pains  accom- 
plished, she  served  in  a  dish  of  pork  and  cabbage,  I  suppose 
the  remains  of  dinner.  The  sauce  was  a  deep  purple,  which  I 
thought  was  boiled  in  her  dye  kettle  ;  the  bread  was  Indian, 
and  everything  on  the  table  service  agreeable  to  these.  I, 
being  hungry,  got  a  little  down  ;  but  my  stomach  was  soon 
cloyed,  and  what  cabbage  I  swallowed  served  me  for  a  cud  the 
whole  day  after." 

Paying  the  ordinary  for  herself  and  the  post-rider,  about  3 
o'clock  she  went  on  with  her  third  guide,  who,  she  says,  "  rode 
very  hard ;  and  having  crossed  Providence  Ferry,  we  came  to  a 
river  which  they  generally  ride  through.  But  1  dare  not  ven- 
ture ;  so  the  post  got  a  lad  and  canoe  to  carry  me  to  t'other 
side  and  he  rid  through  and  led  my  horse.  The  canoe  was 
very  small  and  shallow,  so  that  when  we  were  in  she  seemed 
ready  to  take  in  water,  which  greatly  terrified  me,  and  caused 
me  to  be  very  circumspect,  sitting  with  my  hands  fast  on  each 
side,  my  eyes  steady,  not  daring  so  much  as  to  lodge  my 
tongue  a  hair's  breadth  more  on  one  side  of  my  mouth  than 
t'other,  nor  so  much  as  think  on  Lot's  wife,  for  a  wry  thought 
would  have  overset  our  wherry;  but  was  soon  put  out  of  this 
pain  by  feeling  the  canoe  on  shore,  which  I  as  soon  almost 
saluted  with  my  feet ;  and  rewarding  my  sculler,  again  mounted 
and  made  the  best  of  our  way  forwards." 

It  was  fourteen  miles  to  the  next  stage  where  she  was  to 
lodge,  and  it  was  near  sunset.  Her  guide  told  her  that  on  the 
way  they  would  be  forced  to  ford  a  bad  river,  which  was  so 
fierce  a  horse  could  hardly  stem  it ;  but  it  was  narrow  and  they 
would  soon  be  over.  This  terrified  good  Madam  Knight 
greatly,  and  she  went  on,  as  she  says,  "tormenting  herself 
with  blackest  ideas  of  her  approaching  fate."  Presently,  it 
grew  so  dark  that  she  could  not  see  her  guide  when  at  any  dis- 
tance from  her,  which  added  to  her  terror.  "Thus,  absolutely 
lost  in  thought,  and  dying  with  the  very  thought  of  drowning, 
I  come  up  with  the  post,  which  I  did  not  see  till  even  with  his 
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horse ;  he  told  me  he  stopped  for  me  ;  and  we  rode  on  very 
deliberately  a  few  paces,  when  we  entered  a  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  I  perceived  by  the  horse's  going  we  were  on 
the  descent  of  a  hill,  which,  as  we  come  nearer  the  bottom, 
'twas  totally  dark  with  the  trees  that  surrounded  it.  But  I 
knew  by  the  going  of  the  horse  we  had  entered  the  water, 
which  my  guide  told  me  was  the  hazardous  river  he  had  told 
me  of ;  and  he,  riding  up  close  to  my  side,  bid  me  not  fear — 
we  should  be  over  immediately.  I  now  rallied  all  the  courage 
I  was  mistress  of,  knowing  that  I  must  either  venture  my  fate 
of  drowning,  or  be  left  like  the  children  in  the  wood.  So,  as 
the  post  bid  me,  I  gave  reins  to  my  nag;  and  sitting  as  steady 
as  just  before  in  the  canoe,  in  a  few  minutes  got  safe  to  the 
other  side,  which  he  told  me  was  the  Narragansett  country." 

Note  here,  I  beg  of  you,  how  much  this  sounds  like  Bun- 
yan.  We  seem  to  be  accompanying  the  Pilgrims  in  their 
progress  to  the  House  beautiful.  But  returning  to  Madam 
Knight,  she  says,  "  We  found  great  difficulty  in  traveling,  the 
way  being  very  narrow,  and  on  each  side  the  trees  and  bushes 
gave  us  very  unpleasant  welcome  with  their  branches  and 
bows,  which  we  could  not  avoid,  it  being  so  exceeding  dark. 
My  guide,  as  before,  so  now,  put  on  harder  than  I,  with  my 
weary  bones,  could  follow ;  so  left  me  and  the  way  behind 
him." 

Presently,  coming  to  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  travelers  found 
great  difficulty  in  ascending  it.  But  when  they  got  to  the  top 
Madam  Knight  was  cheered  by  rays  of  moon-light.  "The 
raptures  which  the  sight  of  that  fair  planet  produced  in  me" 
she  adds,  "caused  me,  for  the  moment,  to  forget  my  present 
weariness  and  past  toils,"  and  presently  she  was  roused  by  the 
post's  sounding  his  horn,  "  which  assured  me  he  was  arrived  at 
the  stage,  where  we  were  to  lodge ;  and  that  music  was  then 
most  musical  and  agreeable  to  me." 

Being  come  to  Mr.  Haven's,  at  Haven's  tavern,  now  North 
Kingston,  Mrs.  Knight  was  "  very  civilly  received,  and  courte- 
ously entertained  in  a  clean  comfortable  house ;  and  the  good 
woman  was  very  active  in  helping  off  my  riding  clothes,  and 
then  asked  what  I  would  eat."  After  supper,  she  says,  "  I 
betook  me  to  my  apartment,  which  was  a  little  room  parted 
from  the  kitchen  by  a  single  board  partition  ;  where,  after  I 
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had  noted  the  occurrences  of  the  past  day,  I  went  to  bed, 
which,  though  pretty  hard,  yet  neat  and  handsome.  But  I 
could  get  no  sleep,  because  of  the  clamor  of  some  of  the 
town  topers  in  the  next  room,  who  were  entered  into  a  strong 
debate  concerning  the  significance  of  the  name  of  their  country, 
(viz.)  Narragansett,"  and  she  goes  on,  "They  (the  disputants) 
kept  calling  for  t'other  gill,  which,  while  they  were  swallowing, 
was  some  intermission  ;  but  presently,  like  oil  to  fire,  increased 
the  flame.  I  set  my  candle  on  a  chest  by  the  bed  side,  and 
sitting  up,  fell  to  my  old  way  of  composing  my  resentments, 
in  the  following  manner: 

"  I  ask  thy  aid,  O  potent  rum  ! 

To  charm  these  wrangling  topers  dumb. 

Thou  hast  their  giddy  brains  possessed — 

The  man  confounded  with  the  beast — 

And  I,  poor  I,  can  get  no  rest. 

Intoxicate  them  with  thy  fumes : 

O  still  their  tongues  till  morning  comes." 

The  next  day  was  the  4th,  and  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (it  was  October,  and  therefore  long  before  daylight)  Madam 
Knight  set  off  for  Kingston,  this  time  with  a  French  doctor  in 
company ;  and  she  says,  "  He  and  the  post  put  on  very  furi- 
ously, so  that  I  could  not  keep  up  with  them,  only  as  now  and 
then  they  stopped  till  they  see  me.  This  road  was  poorly  fur- 
nished with  accommodations  for  travellers,  so  that  we  were 
forced  to  ride  twenty-two  miles  by  the  post's  account,  but 
nearer  thirty  by  mine,  before  we  could  bait  so  much  as  our 
horses,  which  I  exceeding  complained  of." 

They  got  a  dinner,  or  a  substitute  therefor,  in  Charlestown, 
and  proceeding  thence,  through  the  Narragansett  country, 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  came  to  Paukataug  river, 
which  Madam  Knight  describes  as  "  about  two  hundred  paces 
over,  and  now  very  high,  and  no  way  over  to  t'other  side  but 
this.  I  dared  not  venture  to  ride  through,  my  courage  at  best 
in  such  cases  but  small,  and  now  at  the  lowest  ebb,  by  reason 
of  my  weary,  very  weary,  hungry  and  uneasy  circumstances. 
So  taking  leave  of  my  company,  though  with  no  little  reluct- 
ance that  I  could  not  proceed  with  them  on  my  journey, 
stopped  at  a  little  cottage  just  by  the  river  to  wait  the  waters 
falling,  which  the  old  man  that  lived  there  said  would  be  in  a 
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hut  was  one  of  the  wretchedest  I  ever  saw  a  habitation  for  human 
creatures.  It  was  supported  with  shores  enclosed  with  clap- 
boards, laid  on  lengthways,  and  so  much  asunder  that  the  light 
came  through  everywhere ;  the  door  tied  on  with  a  cord  in  the 
place  of  hinges  ;  the  floor  the  bare  earth  ;  no  windows  but 
such  as  the  thin  covering  afforded,  nor  any  furniture  but  a  bed 
with  a  glass  bottle  hanging  at  the  head  on't ;  an  earthen  cup, 
a  small  pewter  basin,  a  board  with  sticks  to  stand  on  instead  of 
a  table,  and  a  block  or  two  in  the  corner  instead  of  chairs. 
The  family  were  the  old  man,  his  wife  and  two  children  ;  all 
and  every  part  being  the  picture  of  poverty." 

Presently,  the  old  man's  son-in-law,  whom  Madam  Knight 
describes  as  "an  Indian-like  animal,"  came  to  the  door,  and, 
sitting  down,  pulled  out  a  pipe,  "  and  fell  to  sucking  like  a 
calf,  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  the  old  man 
said,  how  does  Sarah  do?  who,  I  understood,  was  the  wretch's 
wife  and  daughter  to  the  old  man :  he  replied — as  well  as  can 
be  expected,  etc.  So  I  remembered  the  old  say,  and  supposed 
I  knew  Sarah's  case.  But  he  being,  as  I  understood,  going 
over  the  river,  as  ugly  as  he  was,  I  was  glad  to  ask  him  to 
show  me  the  way  to  Saxtons,  at  Stonington ;  which  he  promis- 
ing, I  ventured  over  with  the  old  man's  assistance  ;  who  having 
rewarded  to  content,  with  my  tattertailed  guide,  I  rid  on  very 
slowly  through  Stoningtown,  where  the  road  was  very  stony 
and  uneven.  I  asked  the  fellow,  as  we  went,  divers  questions 
of  the  place  and  way,  &c.  I  being  arrived  at  my  country  Sax- 
ton's  at  Stonington,  was  very  well  accommodated  both  as  to 
victuals  and  lodging,  the  only  good  of  which  I  had  found  since 
my  setting  out."  Here  she  passed  the  night.  Her  guide,  the 
post-man,  had  proceeded  on  his  way,  so  the  next  day  she  set 
forward  with  a  man  named  Polly  and  his  daughter  Jemima,  a 
girl  of  1 8,  reaching  New  London  Ferry  at  about  7  in  the  even- 
ing. This  they  passed  with  great  difficulty.  "  The  boat  tossed 
exceedingly,  and  our  horses  capered  at  a  very  surprising  rate 
and  set  us  all  in  a  fright." 

Getting  at  last  safely  across,  they  presently  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Prentice  in  New  London,  where  Madam  Knight 
parted  with  her  companions,  and  lodged  at  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Gordon  Saltonstall,  minister  of  the  town.     The  next  day,. 
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the  6th,  being  the  fourth  of  her  journey,  she  got  up  early, 
wanting  to  hire  somebody  to  go  with  her  to  New  Haven, 
"  being  in  great  perplexity  at  the  thought  of  proceeding  alone; 
which  my  most  hospitable  entertainer  observing,  himself  went, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  young  gentleman  of  the  town,  who 
he  could  confide  in  to  go  with  me  ;"  and  about  8  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  Mr.  Joshua  Wheeler,  for  so  her  guide  was  named, 
Madam  Knight  set  out  toward  Seabrook,  crossing  the  Niantic 
and  reaching  Saybrook  Ferry  about  2  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
she  dined  ;  and  the  description  she  gives  of  her  dinner  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  point.  She  says,  "  Landlady  came  in  with  her 
hair  about  her  ears,  and  hands  full  pay  scratching.  She  told 
us  she  had  some  mutton  which  she  would  broil,  which  I  was 
glad  to  hear;  but  I  suppose  forgot  to  wash  her  scratchers ;  in 
a  little  time  she  brought  it  in  ;  but  it  being  pickled,  and  my 
guide  said  it  smelt  strong  of  head  sauce,  we  left  it,  and  paid 
sixpence  apiece  for  our  dinners  which  was  only  smell.  So  we 
put  forward  with  all  speed,  and  about  7  at  night  came  to  Kil- 
lingsworth,  and  were  tolerably  well  with  travellers'  fare,  and 
lodged  there  that  night." 

The  next  day,  she  reached  New  Haven  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  of  the  place  she  gives  an  amusing  description, 
for  she  remained  there  until  December  6th,  in  all  two  months. 
Then  she  says:  "  Being  well  recruited  and  rested  after  my  jour- 
ney, my  business  lying  unfinished  by  some  concerns  at  New 
York  depending  thereupon,  my  kinsman,  Mr.  Thomas  Trow- 
bridge of  New  Haven,  must  needs  take  a  journey  there  before 
it  could  be  accomplished,  I  resolved  to  go  there  in  company 
with  him,  and  a  man  of  the  town  which  I  engaged  to  wait  on  me 
there.  Accordingly,  December  6  we  set  out  from  New  Haven, 
and  about  1 1  same  morning  came  to  Stratford  Ferry ;  which 
crossing,  about  two  miles  on  the  other  side  baited  our  horses 
and  would  have  eat  a  morsel  ourselves,  but  the  pumpkin  and 
Indian  mixed  bread  had  such  an  aspect,  and  the  bare-legged 
punch  so  awkward  or  rather  awful  a  sound,  that  we  left  both, 
and  proceeded  forward,  and  about  7  at  night  came  to  Fairfield, 
where  we  met  with  good  entertainment  and  lodged."  Early 
the  next  morning  the  travelers  set  forward  to  Norwalk,  where 
they  arrived  about  noon,  and  had  a  dinner  of  "fried  venison, 
very  savoury."     Leaving  this  place,  they  rode  until  9  at  night, 
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when  they  reached  their  lodging  for  the  night,  kept  by  a  French 
family.  "  Here  being  very  hungry  I  desired  a  fricasee  which 
the  French-undertaking,  managed  so  contrary  to  my  notions 
of  cooking,  that  I  hastened  to  bed  supperless ;  and  being 
showed  the  way  up  a  pair  of  stairs  which  had  such  a  narrow 
passage  that  I  had  almost  stopped  by  the  bulk  of  my  body, 
but  arriving  at  my  apartment  found  it  to  be  a  little  lento  cham- 
ber furnished  amongst  other  rubbish  with  a  high  bed  and  a 
low  one,  a  long  table,  a  bench  and  a  bottomless  chair, — little 
Miss  went  to  scratch  up  my  kennell  which  rustled  as  if  she  had 
been  in  the  barn  amongst  the  husks,  and  suppose  such  was  the 
contents  of  the  tickin — nevertheless  being  exceeding  weary, 
down  I  laid  my  poor  carcass  (never  more  tired)  and  found  my 
covering  as  scanty  as  my  bed  was  hard.  Anon  I  heard  another 
rustling  noise  in  the  room — called  to  know  the  matter — Little 
Miss  said  she  was  making  a  bed  for  the  men ;  who,  when  they 
were  in  bed,  complained  their  legs  lay  out  of  it  by  reason  of 
its  shortness — my  poor  bones  complained  bitterly  not  being 
used  to  such  lodgings,  and  so  did  the  man  who  was  with  us  ; 
and  poor  I  made  but  one  groan  which  was  from  the  time  I 
went  to  bed  to  the  time  I  riz,  which  was  about  3  in  the  morn- 
ing, setting  up  by  the  fire  till  light,  and  having  discharged  our 
ordinary  which  was  as  dear  as  if  we  had  had  better  fare, — we 
took  our  leave  of  Monsier  and  about  7  in  the  morn  came  to 
New  Rochell  a  French  town,  where  we  had  a  good  break- 
fast. And  in  the  strength  of  that  about  an  hour  before  sunset 
got  to  York." 

It  was  now  the  9th  of  December  and  accordingly  more  than 
two  full  months  since  Madam  Knight  had  left  her  home  in 
Boston.  Of  the  good  lady's  description  of  New  York  I  have 
not  time  to  speak.  It  is  fresh  and  amusing  reading.  With  a 
New  England  eye,  she  passed  many  criticisms  upon  the  houses, 
the  men  and  women,  and  the  society ;  especially  does  she 
dwell  upon  the  sleigh-rides,  saying  that  it  is  their  great  Winter 
diversion  ;  "  and  they  drive  three  or  four  miles  out  of  town, 
where  they  have  houses  of  entertainment,  at  a  place  called 
The  Bowery."  Leaving  New  York  on  Thursday,  December 
2 1st,  and  going  eastward  by  the  way  of  Stamford  and  New 
Haven,  Madam  Knight  again  tarried  for  a  time  at  New  Haven, 
finally  reaching  her  home  in   Boston  in  safety  on   the   3d   of 
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March,  having  been  absent  in  all  five  months.  She  closes  by 
expressing  her  gratitude  to  her  "  Great  Benefactor  for  thus 
graciously  carrying  forth  and  returning  in  safety  his  unworthy 
hand-maid." 

Such  was  a  journey  from  New  York  to  Boston  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago.  Such  were  the  means  of  conveyance, 
such  the  hotels,  such  the  food,  and  such  the  resting-places. 
And  of  this  particular  journey,  there  remained  for  many  years 
a  curious  memorial,  in  the  form  of  a  pane  of  glass  upon  which 
was  scratched  with  a  diamond  these  words,  with  which  both 
my  description  of  Madam  Knight's  old-time  journey  and  my 
own  wholly  inappropriate  response  may  not  inappropriately 
close : 

"  Through  many  toils  and  many  frights 

I  have  returned,  poor  Sarah  Knights, 
Over  great  rocks  and  many  stones 

God  has  preserved  from  fractured  bones." 


The  Chairman. — It  was  expected  the  fourth  regular  toast, 

"  No  Law  without  Liberty  ;  No  Liberty  without 

Law/' 

would  be  responded  to  by  Professor  THEODORE  W.  DwiGHT, 
of  Columbia  College  Law  School,  but  he  is  not  able  to  attend 
because  of  a  severe  cold,  much  to  the  regret  of  all.  Professor 
DwiGHT  has  kindly  sent  in,  by  request,  a  copy  of  his  speech, 
which  is  the  following: 

SPEECH    OF   PROF.    THEODORE    W.    DWIGHT. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  on  the  themes  of  "  Law  without  Liberty 
and  Liberty  without  Law." 

This  is  at  all  times  a  great  and  important  topic,  but  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  on  "  Forefathers'  Day,"  for,  above  all  other 
things,  their  experience  in  this  direction  was  the  vital  thing 
that  brought  them  here. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  kings,  from  William 
the  Conqueror  down  to  their  time,  that,  with  slight  exceptions, 
all  their  despotic  and  oppressive  deeds  were  done  under  color 
of  law.     They  knew  how  to  give  to  confiscation  and  rapine  the 
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semblance  of  legality.  That  was  a  part  of  their  Norman  finesse 
and  cunning.  The  Stuart  family  ruling  when  the  Mayflower 
came  away  were  not  of  true  Scotch  origin  but  rather  Normans 
of  the  more  despicable  kind,  short  sighted  and  pedantic,  arbi- 
trary and  addicted  to  technical  law.  They  loved  to  hamper 
their  subjects  with  the  most  irritating  and  vexatious  restric- 
tions, interfering  needlessly  with  all  the  petty  affairs  of  life. 
Listen  to  a  few  of  their  tyrannical  regulations. 

All  of  the  goldsmiths  of  London,  then  a  rising  class  and,  as 
an  old  chronicler  informs  us,  then  beginning  to  make  "  a  glori- 
ous show,"  were  required  to  concentrate  their  shops  in  a 
row  in  a  single  street,  Cheapside.  All  inferior  buildings  must 
be  torn  down  and  their  occupants  removed,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary. This  would  delight  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  noble  ladies 
who  could  survey  in  one  harmonious  view  the  beauty  of  these 
establishments  and  not  have  their  eyes  offended  by  the  pres- 
ence of  inferior  things. 

At  another  time,  a  royal  order  was  issued  that  the  men  and 
ladies  of  rank  must  leave  the  city  and  retire  to  their  country 
homes  and  "  keep  hospitality."  If  they  hesitated  they  were 
to  be  brought  into  court  for  trial.  There  is  still  extant  a  long 
criminal  information  containing  several  hundred  names  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  bunched  together,  whose  crime  consisted  in 
declining  to  live  at  certain  times  in  their  country  residences. 
Again,  no  person  on  riding  a  horse  could  use  snaffles  but  he 
must  use  bits.  No  house  builder  was  allowed  to  divide  a  house 
into  several  dwellings.  To  build  an  apartment  house  would 
then  have  been  a  violation  of  a  royal  command,  entailing  pros- 
ecution. Again,  one  who  was  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
Judicial  officer  must  take  off  his  hat  when  the  officer  left  the 
room,  and  was  liable  to  proceedings,  whether  he  knew  that  he 
was  leaving  the  room  or  not.  He  was  bound  to  know  it.  One 
Mr.  Bellasis  was  imprisoned  for  a  month  for  not  taking  off  his 
hat,  though  his  back  was  turned  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
tribunal,  and  did  not  know  that  he  was  going  out,  and  was, 
moreover,  required  to  make  an  abject  apology.  Again,  no  one 
must  ride  in  a  hackney  coach,  unless  he  wanted  to  go  at  least 
three  miles.  He  must  then  go  to  the  owner's  stable  and  look  it 
up  as  hackney  coaches  were  not  allowed  to  stand  in  the  streets. 
They  were  an  eyesore  to  noble  eyes. 
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It  was  also  quite  a  serious  business  for  a  gentleman  to  keep 
his  private  carriage,  for  he  could  only  do  so  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  kept  four  able-bodied  horses  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning  for  the  King's  use  to  be  driven  or  destroyed 
in  his  service.  Thus  the  royal  hand  was  seen  in  the  parlor  and 
the  stable,  in  the  store  of  the  merchant,  and  the  house  of  the 
mechanic,  oppressive  with  its  weight  and  disgusting  with  its 
trivialities. 

Now  go  with  me  a  little  while  to  the  courts.  We  will  visit 
the  highest  and  most  august,  held  in  a  lofty  chamber  with  its 
ceiling  adorned  with  stars.  We  will  be  there  early  in  the 
morning,  say  at  five  o'clock,  to  get  standing  room,  for  the 
court  will  open  say  at  eight  and  there  will  be  a  fashionable  and 
jostling  crowd.  There  you  will  see  the  great  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sitting  on  his  judg- 
ment seat  in  a  criminal  court,  dispensing  so-called  justice. 
There  will  be  also  the  high  judges  of  the  great  courts  as  well 
as  powerful  nobles.  If  you  look  around,  you  will  miss  the 
plain  average  men  that  we  call  jurors,  but  yet  if  you  admire 
show  and  official  display,  it  is  truly  a  magnificent  tribunal. 
Let  us  listen  to  what  is  going  on.  They  have  this  morning 
a  merchant  before  them,  a  vigorous  and  independent  looking 
man  in  middle  life.  He  is  an  importer  of  foreign  goods  and 
has  had  some  vexatious  dealings  with  the  Custom  House.  In 
his  impetuous  way  he  had  made  a  hot  remark  to  some  acquaint- 
ance that  "  the  merchants  in  London  were  more  screwed  and 
wrung  than  those  in  foreign  parts."  This  remark  was  reported 
and  he  is  now  on  trial  for  it.  This  was  deemed  a  high  impu- 
tation on  the  Government.  After  a  hearing  these  grave 
judges  fined  him  a  sum  equivalent  to  $40,000  of  our  money 
and  required  a  most  submissive  apology.  This  the  stout- 
hearted man  resisted  with  an  avalanche  of  Scripture  texts 
which  he  hurled  in  the  teeth  of  the  judges  and  which  may 
still  be  read.  But  in  vain.  We  may  see  him,  if  we  care  to, 
twenty-six  years  later,  then  an  old  man  of  seventy,  striving  to 
have  the  money  which  he  had  paid  into  the  public  treasury  on 
this  iniquitous  charge  returned  to  him.  His  application  failed 
and  then  he  died. 

If  you  choose  to  go  with  me  another  morning,  we  will  find 
a  divine  of  Scotch  birth,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  man  of  learn- 
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ing  and  ability,  but  somewhat  intemperate  in  speech.  In  his 
unpolished  sermons  he  had  called  the  Bishops  "  ravens  and 
magpies  "  and  had  even  said  that  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  was 
"  the  daughter  of  Heth."  What  that  meant  I  do  not  know, 
but  "  Heth,"  I  presume,  was  some  biblical  worthy  or  unworthy. 
At  any  rate,  the  talkative  Doctor  had  a  lesson  from  the  court 
which  he  never  forgot.  After  the  hearing,  the  judges  had  a 
consultation  in  which  they  said,  "  We  will  whip  him  ;  we  will 
place  him  in  the  pillory  as  a  mark  for  the  missiles  of  unlicensed 
boys ;  we  will  disfigure  his  nose  and  remove  one  of  his  ears  ; 
then  we  will  have  an  iron  heated  red  hot  and  brand  with  it  his 
cheek,  with  the  letters  S.  S.  (Sower  of  Sedition),  and  when  a 
week  is  past  and  while  his  wounds  are  festering  we  will  bring 
him  up  and  do  the  same  thing  again." 

When  the  good  Doctor  had  this  announced  to  him,  he 
thought  it  time  to  leave  England,  and  he  did  for  the  time 
escape.  In  the  end  to  no  avail.  England  was  too  small. 
They  ransacked  the  little  island  and  found  him  and  his  name 
was  added  to  the  crowd  of  sufferers  for  indulging  in  the  lux- 
ury of  liberty  of  speech. 

We  will  go  but  once  more,  and  witness  the  trial  of  one  of 
my  own  profession,  William  Prynne,  of  the  English  bar.  No 
one  could  write  more  abundantly  or  talk  more  intemperately 
than  this  ancient  lawyer,  fluttering  everywhere  and  restlessly 
in  legal  wig  and  gown.  He  had  written  and  published  a  most 
dreary  book,  "  A  Scourge,"  as  he  called  it,  of  stage  players. 
Prynne  was  a  true  ascetic.  He  hated  Christmas,  loathed  bon- 
fires, and  despised  May  poles.  "  He  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
house  draped  up  in  ivy."  He  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans, 
insisted  that  Christ  was  a  Puritan  and  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  Sabbath  commenced  at  precisely  six  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  He  called  the  bishops  "silk  and  satin  divines"  and 
affirmed  that  stage  plays  were  more  read  than  the  choicest 
sermons.  There  was  probably  a  good  deal  more  matter  of  this 
sort  and  of  a  highly  distasteful  kind.  Prynne  had  a  pen  dipped 
in  gall  and  made  free  use  of  it.  When  the  court  got  him  they 
made  sharp  work  with  him.  As  he  was  a  lawyer,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  was  chosen  to  pronounce 
the  judgment.  His  fine  was  equivalent  to  $100,000  of  our 
money  at  present  value — his  sentence  perpetual  imprisonment 
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with  the  usual  loss  of  ears  and  without  pen,  ink  or  paper, 
except,  as  the  judge  scornfully  added,  "that  he  might  have 
some  pretty  prayer  book  to  pray  to  God  to  forgive  his  sins." 
The  court  also  had  before  them  his  poor  publisher,  who  kept 
his  printing  press  hidden  in  the  byways  and  worked  under  the 
friendly  cover  of  the  night.  They  found  him  out,  and  added 
the  withering  sentence  that  he  must  abandon  his  business  and 
publish  books  no  more. 

But,  thank  God,  these  vile  judgments,  designed  to  maim, 
to  cripple  and  to  destroy,  produced  no  permanent  effect.  In 
eight  short  years  the  voice  of  a  long-oppressed  and  outraged 
people  was  thundered  in  legislative  halls.  Prynne  had  his  pen, 
ink  and  paper  again.  He  sought  out  the  same  old  brave  pub- 
lisher, Michael  Sparkes.  I  esteem  it  a  high  piece  of  good  for- 
tune that  I  have  daily  before  me  one  of  those  ancient  books. 
I  keep  it  before  my  desk  as  a  badge  of  liberty.  It  is  rudely 
printed,  with  no  signs  of  the  printer's  art.  Its  contents  are 
passionate  but  now  most  unreadable.  I  can  never  look  at  its 
dingy  and  time-soiled  covers  without  seeming  to  see  dripping 
from  it  the  blood  of  the  twice-mangled  and  martyred  ears  of 
William  Prynne — martyred,  it  is  true,  not  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  but  in  the  cause  of  free  speech  and  at  a  judgment 
seat  where  "law  without  liberty"  was  administered.  And  yet 
such  men  as  Prynne  show  that  even  law  without  liberty  can  not 
effectually  tame  a  lofty  human  soul. 

It  was  owing,  as  I  have  said,  largely  to  such  an  administra- 
tion of  law,  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  where  the 
dreaded  sentence  of  excommunication  deprived  men  of  civil 
rights  and  made  them  outlaws,  that  our  New  England  fore- 
fathers came  here.  It  is  why  we  are  here  to-night.  They 
would  not  remain  in  a  land  where  there  was  law  without 
liberty  with  no  existing  prospect  of  a  change.  They  never 
sought  to  free  themselves  from  law.  They  had  an  inborn 
English  respect  for  it.  What  they  longed  for  was  an  ideal 
system  of  law,  which  by  a  cherished  fable,  they  supposed  was 
the  law  of  their  remote  ancesters — a  law  allied  with  the  largest 
individual  and  social  freedom,  where  righteousness  and  peace 
met  and  kissed  each  other. 

Their  loyal  and  honorable  disposition  was  highly  distasteful 
to  the  men  in  power  in  England,   for  not  twenty  years   had 
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elapsed  before  the  royal  or  Privy  Council,  in  a  public  order, 
asserted  "  the  factious  disposition  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land and  that  they  were  unfit  and  unworthy  of  any  support 
or  countenance  in  respect  of  their  great  disorder  and  want  of 
good  government." 

It  is  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  fact  that  those  who 
remained  in  England  have  worked  out  for  themselves  and  their 
children  a  government  as  free  and  as  stable  in  its  freedom  as 
those  who  came  away.  Law  without  liberty  in  the  end  leads 
up  to  law  with  liberty.  The  violence  and  oppression  which  it 
engenders  lead  to  reaction.  There  are  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  new 
order  and  development.  Law  has  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of 
God  ;  and  it  ever  strives  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  a  well-poised 
liberty.  When  these  are  clipped  it  for  the  time  grovels ;  but 
they  will  grow  again,  and  then  law  seeks  its  native  seat.  Have 
we  the  well-regulated  writ  of  habeas  corpus?  So  have  they. 
Have  we  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
conscience?  So  have  they.  Have  we  great  institutions  secur- 
ing these  and  other  precious  rights  ?  So  have  they.  By  a 
different  and  even  more  toilsome  road,  bordered  with  prisons 
and  tracked  with  blood,  they  have  come  to  the  same  end.  In 
view  of  their  sad  experience  they  inserted  in  their  famous  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  sentence  that  excessive  fines  should  not  be 
imposed  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  In  view 
of  the  same  experience,  suffered  before  our  fathers  parted  com- 
pany with  the  old  English  patriots,  the  very  same  words  were 
inserted  by  our  statesmen  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Without  liberty,  the  great  forces  of  society  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  unstable  equilibrium.  They  contend  and  war  for  the 
mastery.  With  it,  they  are  at  rest.  The  great  lesson  then  is, 
that  good  men  should  never  despair  when  the  law  is  perverted 
to  vile  ends.  In  the  last  resort,  institutional  law  and  constitu- 
tional law  are  the  legitimate  and  crowned  successors  of  an  ille- 
gitimate "law  without  liberty." 

Now,  what  need  be  said  of  "  liberty  without  law" — the  sec- 
ond part  of  my  theme  ?  This  in  fact  has  no  existence — there 
is  no  such  thing.  I  am  asked  to  consider  society  without  insti- 
tutions— with  no  checks  upon  despotism — with  no  imperial  or 
beneficent  power  standing  between  oppressors  and  their  vic- 
tims.    The  picture  is  too  horrible— the  eye  turns  away  and 
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refuses  to  regard  it  much  more  to  scrutinize  it.  It  is  the  case 
of  license  for  the  strong — terror  and  despair  for  the  weak — 
unlimited  danger  for  both.  David  with  his  sling  is  just  as 
dangerous  to  the  giant  as  the  giant  is  dangerous  to  David  with 
his  heavy  arm  and  foot.  In  this  wild  state  of  things  there  is 
no  semblance  of  forms  of  justice.  It  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  in  England  when  there  was  no  law  and  men  saio)  that 
"  Christ  and  his  Saints  were  asleep  and  all  the  castles  were 
filled  with  devils."  It  exists  in  a  measure  to-day  in  the  wilds 
of  Montana  where  the  horse  thief  is  captured  by  the  cow-boy, 
and  the  virgin  oak  is  dishonored  by  the  pendant  ruffian  who 
died  at  the  hands  of  his  fellows,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
court  of  justice  or  the  ministration  of  a  priest.  Such  is  the 
outcome  of  a  mighty  struggle  between  contending  individuals 
instead  of  social  forces,  with  no  issue  on  either  side  but  swift 
and  informal  death. 

Liberty  or  freedom  without  law  was  seen  in  its  naked  ter- 
rors in  the  middle  ages  when  the  theory  prevailed  that  on 
the  death  of  the  king  the  law  died  also,  to  be  revived  again 
at  the  accession  of  his  successor.  During  the  dreadful  inter- 
val there  were  no  courts,  no  sheriff  with  his  retinue,  no  gallows 
at  command.  The  whipping  post  was  destroyed  and  such  jails 
as  there  were  stood  open.  There  was  no  defense  for  female 
honor,  no  rescue  for  theft,  no  retribution  for  murder.  The 
timid  fled  to  cover  like  hares  and  the  strong  hastened  to  their 
castles  there  with  bolt  and  lifted  drawbridge  to  defy  as  well 
they  could  the  terrible  outlaw.  When  the  new  king  was  pro- 
claimed peace  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  come  down  from  heaven 
as  a  bride  to  adorn  him.  The  robber  returned  to  his  den  and  the 
murderer  fled  the  country.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  modern  civ- 
ilization that  law  is  not  only  beneficent  but  continuous.  It  has 
no  intermissions.  Like  the  blessed  sunshine  it  not  only  shines 
every  day  but  all  day,  and  is  most  useful  and  fructifying  when 
its  light  is  so  gentle  and  unvarying  that  men  scarcely  recog- 
nize its  existence. 

Out  of  every  such  chaos  as  I  have  adverted  to  law  will  in  the 
end  emerge  allied  with  liberty.  Nothing  else  agrees  with  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  final  purposes  of  God.  Under  this  rule  of 
Christian  evolution,  every  unlawful  force  tending  to  disorganize 
society  must  in  the  end  disappear.     Lynch  law  and  Mormon  law 
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must  go  the  way  marked  out  by  the  final  extinction  of  slave  law. 
Liberty  will  not  associate  with  barbarism — it  will  have  no  consort 
with  the  sons  of  Belial.  Nay,  it  will  rise  against  them — it  will 
spurn  them  with  its  foot — it  will  trample  them  out  of  existence. 
Many  of  our  most  prominent  citizens  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  erection  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  harbor,  crowning 
a  majestic  pedestal,  of  a  magnificent  statue  of  liberty  lifting  a 
flaming  torch  enlightening  mankind.  This  is  well.  But  stand- 
ing by  itself  it  is  an  imperfect  conception.  The  question 
comes  home,  Whither  is  the  human  race  marching,  and  for 
what  purpose  does  it  ?ieed  light  ?  The  answer  is,  it  needs  to  be 
lighted  to  the  judgment  seat  of  an  impartial  justice.  There 
should  then  in  due  time  be  a  companion  statue  of  Justice,  with 
her  scales  weighing  all  things,  even  the  claims  of  liberty  itself, 
determining  whether  it  is  a  bastard  liberty  or  a  true  and 
glorious  liberty,  the  precious  inheritance  of  freemen  made  free 
by  the  truth,  liberty  united  with  law,  "  now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable." 

Fifth  toast : — "  The  New  England  Soldier." 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  not  stop  to  say  anything  of  our  good 
friend  who  is  to  respond  to  this,  except  to  tell  him  most  cor- 
dially how  glad  we  all  are  to  see  him.  I  present  General 
Horace  Porter.    {Cheers?) 

speech  of  general  porter. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  When  I  find  myself  here, 
indulging  in  this  somewhat  hilarious  festival,  and  attempting 
to  respond  to  this  toast,  being  no  longer  in  the  Army,  and  not 
even  a  New  Englander,  I  feel  somewhat  like  that  shiftless 
sailor  who  was  in  everybody's  mess,  and  on  nobody's  watch. 
(Laughter?)  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  philosophizing  on 
the  army,  once  made  the  very  sage  remark  that  an  army  trav- 
els principally  upon  its  belly.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  somewhat 
prepared  to  understand  what  an  extraordinary  march  an  army 
would  be  capable  of  performing  if  it  consisted  of  the  New 
Englanders  who  surround  these  tables  to-night !  [Great  laugh- 
ter?)    I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of  you   feel,  but  as  for  me, 
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when  the  last  dish  was  passed  round  to  me — I  had  already  par- 
taken of  so  hearty  and  bountiful  a  diet — I  was  compelled  in 
refusing  it  to  exclaim,  in  the  historic  language  of  Martin 
Luther,  when  he  repudiated  the  Diet  of  Worms,  "  God  help 
me!  I  can  take  no  other  course!"  [Great  laughter.)  But, 
passing  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  expected  to  speak,  I 
knew  the  New  England  soldier  when  he  made  his  maiden 
effort  in  warfare  in  the  last  war.  I  knew  him  when  he  first 
began  to  learn  that  bayonets  are  bad  things  to  sit  down  on, 
and  bad  things  to  be  tossed  up  on  ;  when  he  was  lamenting, 
with  Hudibras: 

"  Ah,  me,  the  perils  that  environ 
The  men  that  meddle  with  cold  iron." 

I  have  seen  him  in  all  the  trying  positions  of  the  war.  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  typical  Virginia  village,  where  education  and 
industry  are  harmoniously  blended,  where  they  had  boasted 
that  there  was  a  ten-horse  power  saw-mill  with  a  circular  saw, 
and  a  one-horse  school  with  an  upright  teacher.  {Laughter  and 
applause?)  But  that  saw  had  rusted,  that  school-teacher  had 
been  conscripted  into  the  Confederate  army,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Yankee  soldier  the  village  was  transformed 
into  a  camp.  The  New  England  soldier  was  drummed  up  in 
the  morning,  drummed  to  his  meals — if  he  happened  to  have 
any — and  drummed  to  bed  at  night.  He  did  not  grumble,  he 
did  not  complain,  but  devoutly  wished  that  the  next  engage- 
ment might  leave  him  in  the  happy  condition  of  Sir  John 
Moore  at  Corunna,  when  "  Not  a  drum  was  heard."  [Laughter.) 
They  were  lively  boys,  however.  They  believed  it  was  better 
to  have  the  pot  boil  over  than  not  to  boil  at  all.  I  remember 
when  they  started  down  with  us  to  move  out  into  Virginia. 
It  was  in  the  days  when  to  move  into  Virginia  meant  some- 
thing ;  when  in  summer  the  dust  was  so  thick  you  couldn't 
see  to  move,  and  in  winter  the  mud  was  so  thick  you  couldn't 
move  anywhere.  (Laughter.)  They  were  fired  with  the  laud- 
able ambition  of  crushing  the  rebellion  out  of  Virginia,  and 
they  succeeded  :  in  less  than  a  year  they  had  crushed  it  clear 
up  into  Pennsylvania !  (Great  laughter.)  Now  it  was  probably 
the  faculty  gained  in  that  movement  that  gave  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  the  notion  of  turning  its  face  northward,  and  of 
keeping  on  until  finally,  last  June,  it  brought  up  here  in  Brook- 
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lyn.  That  army  started  north  to  visit  New  England,  to  return 
some  of  the  visits  that  New  Englanders  had  paid  it  in  the 
field.  But  coming  to  Brooklyn,  and  ascertaining  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  New  England  Society,  it  said,  "  Why  should  we  go 
farther  in  search  of  New  England?"  It  stopped — went  no 
farther.  It  was  never  more  impressed  with  the  force  of  that 
passage  of  Scripture,  "  It  is  better  to  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
house  .  .  .  than  to  dwell  in  tents."  {Laughter.)  Well, 
the  New  England  soldier  was  ready  to  enlist  for  three  years. 
He  was  ready  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  re-enlist  and  remain 
during  the  war.  He  seemed  ready  at  all  times  to  do  almost 
anything  that  would  not  take  him  back  to  New  England. 
{Latighter.)  I  saw  the  New  England  soldier  when  he  had  his 
first  baptism,  at  the  first  Bull  Run.  It  was  not  such  a  baptism 
as  would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  first-class  Hard-shell  Baptist. 
There  was  too  much  fire  and  too  little  water  about  it.  {Laugh- 
ter.) That  army  knew  that  the  objective  point  of  that  cam- 
paign was  the  Capitol,  but  somehow  got  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond  mixed  up  in  their  minds  and  marched  on 
Washington  !  {Laughter.)  The  officers  lost  confidence  in  the 
staying  powers  of  their  men  and  the  men  lost  confidence  in 
their  officers  and  went  to  Washington  to  report  their  inca- 
pacity. There  were  members  of  Congress  in  that  army,  who 
suddenly  remembered  that  they  had  left  a  great  deal  of  unfin- 
ished business  at  Washington.  They  were  not  the  kind  of 
men  to  forget  their  legislative  duties.  They  were  early  struck 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  too  young  to  die.  {Laughter.) 
There  were  men  in  that  cavalry  that  had  never  been  on  the 
outside  of  a  horse  before.  Their  officers  placed  them  in  their 
saddles  carefully,  giving  them  the  advice  giving  by  Joseph  to 
his  brethren,  "  not  to  fall  out  by  the  way."  {Great  laughter.) 
With  the  fingers  of  one  hand  entangled  in  the  mane  of  their 
horse,  the  other  twisted  in  his  tail,  and  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  they  passed  the  day  in 
the  exhilarating  but  irritating  pastime  of  pounding  new  sad- 
dles. {Laughter.)  If  they  were  raw  recruits  when  they  started, 
they  were  much  worse  when  they  arrived  there.  As  to  the 
members  of  Congress  in  that  column  we  never  heard  that  their 
elections  had  been  contested,  but  it  was  observed  that  for 
weeks  after  they  were  unable  to  take  their  seats.     {Laughter.) 
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But,  Mr.  President,  having  indulged  me  so  far,  let  me,  before 
sitting  down,  say  one  word  in  all  earnestness.  While  we  may 
be  permitted  here  to  point  out  the  grotesque  side  of  the  Yan- 
kee's character,  his  life  in  the  field  was  one  of  terrible  earnest- 
ness. Beneath  the  ready  laughter  that  made  privation  light 
there  was  that  bravery  of  heart  which  no  dangers  could  discour- 
age, no  perils  could  daunt.  They  were  a  living  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  Shakespeare's  words,  "  Much  danger  makes  great 
hearts  most  resolute."  They  exhibited  a  shoulder-to-shoulder 
courage  which  was  born  only  of  that  discipline  which  comes 
from  superior  intelligence.  They  were  men  that  taught  the 
world  that  bayonets  could  think.  When  the  captain  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  the  private  in  the  ranks  was  ready  to 
step  forth  and  take  his  place.  They  were  men  who  never 
turned  their  backs  upon  a  friend  in  peace  nor  upon  a  foe  in 
war.  We  of  other  states  have  good  reason  to  recollect  the 
New  England  soldier.  Not  a  battery  commander  that  did  not 
feel  his  heart  go  lighter  and  his  guns  a  little  safer  when  he 
heard  that  the  battery  was  to  be  supported  by  a  New  England 
regiment.  {Applause.)  They  were  always  ready  to  give  us  the 
true  comrades'  touch-elbow  in  the  wild  advance  ;  to  give  cheer 
answering  to  cheer  when  the  bugle  sounded  the  glad  notes  of 
victory.  They  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  sturdy 
old  Miles  Standish  himself ;  the  same  spirit  that  enabled  their 
forefathers  to  conquer  the  wilderness ;  the  same  spirit  that 
sent  their  ships  out  to  whiten  distant  seas,  to  pluck  the  tropi- 
cal fruits  of  the  South ;  and  but  recently  that  same  spirit  has 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  regions  and 
planted  our  flag  nearer  the  Pole  than  it  had  been  before  planted 
by  any  nation  or  any  age,  and  planted  there  by  a  heroic  expe- 
dition, commanded  by  a  gallant  Massachusetts  soldier.  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,  in  whatever  position  he  has  been  placed,  the 
New  England  soldier  has  never  failed  to  prove  himself  the 
worthy  son  of  the  worthy  sire  from  whom  he  had  descended. 
And  if  my  remarks  require  an  illustration,  I  have  only  to-night 
to  point  you  to  this  grandest  living  type  of  a  pure  New  Eng- 
land soldier,  the  distinguished  General  who  sits  on  my  left. 
[General  Sherman.]  {Great  applause.)  And  if  I  read  aright 
the  hearts  of  those  who  sit  around  these  tables  to-night,  I 
know  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  true  man  here  when 
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I  say  to  this  eminent  guest  in  the  words  of  that  tribute  of 
Shakespeare's,  "  Sir,  we  thank  God  for  you,  and  so  may  our 
parishioners.  Our  sons  have  been  well  tutored  by  you.  You 
are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth."     {Great  applause.) 

Sixth  toast  : — "  NEW    ENGLAND   THEN   AND    NOW." 

Mr.  Wins  low :  In  introducing  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  is  to  respond  to  this  toast,  I  will  say  no  more  of  him  than 
this :  that  if  he  presents  the  case  of  "  New  England  Then  and 
Now  "  as  ably,  forcibly  and  brilliantly  as  he  presents  causes  in 
the  courts,  it  will  be  all  right  with  "Then  and  Now."  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Hon.  James  C.  Carter,  of 
New  York.     {Applause.) 

SPEECH   OF   HON.   JAMES   C.   CARTER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  the  influence  of  some- 
what mingling  diffidence  in  rising  to  address  your  Society  in 
Brooklyn,  for  I  have  never  been  able  till  now  to  part  altogether 
with  a  certain  feeling  of  animosity  growing  out  of  your  organi- 
zation. Identified  for  many  years  with  what  I  may  call  the 
parent  society  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  sharing  in  its 
labors,  wearing  some  of  its  honors  and  jealous  of  its  renown,  I 
confess  that  I  looked  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  establishing 
of  this  Society  with  some  degree  of  alarm.  I  viewed  it  as  a 
sort  of  secession,  a  kind  of  rebellion,  and  could  not  find  suffi- 
cient justice  for  it.  I  could  not  see  that  you  had  been  oppressed 
as  our  fore-fathers  were.  You  were  able  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience,  I  believed,  and  I 
did  not  see  why  you  should  imitate  the  embarkation,  get  into 
a  new  Mayflower,  come  over  here  and  plant  a  colony  in  the 
wilderness  of  Long  Island.  But  if  it  was  a  rebellion,  you  have 
exhibited  that  justification  which  must  everywhere  be  accepted 
— success.  {Applause.)  A  distinguished  English  statesman, 
speaking  of  the  late  Rebellion,  arguing  that  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, exclaimed  of  the  people  of  the  South :  "  They  have  cre- 
ated a  nation."  You  may  not  have  created  a  nation,  but  you 
have  created — and  how  can  I  help  admitting  it,  in  the  full  blaze 
of  this  beautiful  scene — a  fully  equipped  New  England  Society. 

You  have  invited  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  to  the  toast 
"  New  England  Then  and  Now,"  but  I  know  you  don't  expect 
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me  to  accept  the  invitation.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  customs  of  New  England  dinners  ever  to  speak  to  the  toast 
that  has  been  assigned  you  ;  and  to  attempt  to  give  a  history 
of  New  England  in  five  minutes  is  a  task  altogether  beyond 
my  powers.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  the  partial  task  of  painting 
New  England  as  it  was.  That  has  been  done  a  thousand  times 
before,  and  in  what  varied  colors  has  that  picture  been  painted  ! 
What  of  admiration  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  detestation  on 
the  other,  has  not  been  imputed  to  our  Pilgrim  Fathers?  Oh, 
that  we  had  a  true  picture  of  it !  Oh,  that  the  photographer's 
art  had  been  known  250  years  ago,  and  that  I  might  now  pro- 
duce and  hold  out  before  you,  painted  by  the  sun,  our  Fathers 
as  they  lived  !  The  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  the  landing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  the  features  of  Carver,  Standish  and  his  com- 
pany— what  a  set  of  pictures,  could  they  now  be  produced, 
would  these  be  to  hang  upon  our  walls  !     {Applause.) 

But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  single  serious 
thought  suggested  by  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  and  a 
thought  which  has  often  come  to  my  mind,  and  that  is,  why 
this  stern  and  relentless  power  whose  achievements  we  cele- 
brate to-night — that  power  which  in  England  broke  down  the 
tyranny  of  the  Court  and  erected  the  Commonwealth ;  that 
power  which  is  so  often  manifested — why  is  it  that  it  so  soon 
seemed  to  pass  away  and  be  submerged  by  the  rising  tide  of 
selfishness  and  ease,  even  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles? 
Why  did  it  seem  to  break  away  and  die  so  soon  in  a  wave 
along  the  New  England  shore?  That  great  English  author, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  has  in  one  of  his  works  anticipated  a  sort  of 
answer  to  that  question.  He  says,  as  to  why  Puritanism  did 
not  succeed,  "  My  Dear  Friend,  Puritanism  was  not  the  con- 
crete theory  of  this  immense  universe."  Nor  was  it,  '*  nor  is 
it,  nor  will  human  affairs  in  the  long  run  ever  be  permanently 
regulated  by  it.  It  was  an  exceptional  phenomenon,  it  is  an 
exceptional  phenomenon.  It  is  a  medicine  for  sick  states,  a 
restorative  for  decaying  civilization.  When  vice  and  corrup- 
tion in  society  and  in  the  state  engendered  by  the  long  preva- 
lence of  ease,  and  selfishness,  and  luxury  have  reached  a  point 
beyond  which  they  can  be  no  longer  endured,  wealth  and  cor- 
ruption towering  on  the  one  side,  destitution  and  misery  shrink- 
ing on  the  other ;  irresponsible  tyranny  in  places  of  power,  and 
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hypocrisy  in  the  altar,  at  such  times  a  set  of  men  will  rise,  as  they 
did  rise,  drawing  their  inspiration  from  deeper  sources,  reassert- 
ing in  the  face  of  all  dangers  the  everlasting  principles  of  Lib- 
erty and  Equality ;  who  will  recognize  the  living  truth  that  all 
men  have  a  common,  divine  origin,  and  a  common  immortal 
destiny.  Who  will  hear  resounding  in  their  ears  the  direct  and 
immediate  commands  of  the  Most  High,  drowning  all  other 
voices,  drawing  on  their  hearts  a  self-denying  radius,  and  seek- 
ing from  the  ruins  of  false  institutions  to  bring  about  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  divine  kingdom.  This  is  Puritanism.  Fortunate 
the  state,  fortunate  the  nation,  that  preserves  within  its  bosom 
the  seeds  of  such  a  purification,  which  can  thus  enable  itself 
to  escape  the  dangers  and  perils  of  anarchy.     {Great  applause}) 

Seventh  toast ; — "  Old  Colony." 

Mr.  Wins low :  The  gentleman  who  will  respond  to  this 
toast  has  honorably  represented  the  Old  Colony  in  Congress 
several  terms,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  represent  her  acceptably 
here.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Hon.  William 
W.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford. 

SPEECH   OF   HON.    WM.    W.    CRAPO. 

Mr.  President ;  You  celebrate  Forefathers'  Day  in  such  a 
royal  way  that  although  a  son  of  Old  Colony  by  birth,  lineage 
and  descent,  I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  fact. 

To  most  of  this  company  the  New  England  home  is  a 
reminiscence,  bright,  sparkling,  delicious;  the  cherished  mem- 
ory of  ancestral  virtue.  When  the  voyagers  of  the  Mayflower 
dropped  anchor  in  Provincetown  harbor,  deliberating  whether 
to  seek  the  Hudson,  as  had  been  their  intention,  they  were 
deterred  by  shoals  and  breakers,  making  their  passage  one  of 
unusual  peril.  The  Pilgrims  were  not  timid,  but  their  children 
have  been  more  venturesome.  They  have  braved  not  only  the 
dangers  of  the  voyage  but  the  still  greater  dangers  of  the 
snares  and  pitfalls,  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis. 

It  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the  causes  which  have  brought 
here  so  many  of  the  brightest  and  bravest  and  best  of  the  sons 
of  New  England.     It  may  have  been  the  outcropping  of  that 
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restless  spirit  which  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  early  colony. 
It  may  have  been  the  allurement  of  the  glittering  prizes  in 
trade,  in  commerce,  in  letters,  in  politics  and  in  social  life.  It 
may  have  been  that  ever  present  and  uncontrolable  desire  of 
the  New  Englander  to  make  the  world  better,  to  scatter  the 
blessings  and  to  offer  to  all  the  benefits  that  brought  them 
here.  Elder  Cushing,  when  asked  why  he  and  his  fellow  Pil- 
grims came  to  Plymouth,  answered,  "  Because  the  heathen  can- 
not come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  them."  But  whatever  the 
motive  the  New  Englanders  are  here,  powerful  in  numbers  and 
influence. 

The  institutions,  the  activities,  the  mental  and  moral  con- 
victions of  a  great  community  are  marked  by  their  energy  and 
intelligence,  by  their  enthusiasm  and  their  steadfastness.  They 
have  done  a  good  work,  and  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
looking  about  to-night,  that  they  have  been  well  paid  for  it. 
{Laughter.) 

The  Old  Colony,  for  which  you  ask  me  to  respond,  regards 
with  interest  your  yearly  tributes  to  its  founding  and  the  testi- 
mony to  its  historic  greatness.  Yet  the  dwellers  in  Old  Colony 
are  a  little  sensitive  at  the  way  in  which  the  Pilgrims,  are  con- 
founded with  the  Puritans  who  landed  at  Salem.  This  indis- 
criminate interchange  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  annoys  them 
because  they  claim  that  there  was  a  difference  in  the  method, 
purpose  and  surrounding  of  the  colonies  worthy  of  remembrance. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Plymouth  that  the  contract  signed  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  was  the  basis  of  civil  government ;  that 
it  was  the  plan  upon  which  was  erected  our  structure  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  better 
civilization.  Next  to  this  the  people  of  Old  Colony  boast  of 
the  advance  of  the  religious  colonies.  While  the  Puritans 
regarded  heresy  as  a  deadly  sin,  and  at  times  were  betrayed 
into  excesses  of  persecution,  the  Pilgrims  were  more  tolerant 
in  their  practices  and  more  liberal  in  their  feelings.  It  is  true 
that  religious  toleration  at  Plymouth  was  not  absolute  nor  per- 
fect, but  it  was  a  cardinal  principle,  exercised  in  advance  of  the 
age,  When  Roger  Williams  was  driven  out  of  Salem  the  Pil- 
grims sheltered  him  and  protected  him  from  offensive  treat- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of 
his  moving  on  to   the   farther  side  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
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Colony.  The  Pilgrims  believed  in  compulsory  religion,  as  did 
others  in  those  days,  and  when  the  early  settlers  of  Dartmouth 
refused  to  pay  the  church  rates  imposed  by  the  authorities  at 
Plymouth,  claiming  the  right  to  select  their  own  ministers  and 
regulate  their  own  religious  exercises,  they  were  met  with 
fines,  distraint  of  their  cattle  and  distraint  of  their  persons. 
In  their  unfaltering  assertion  of  perfect  liberty  in  all  matters  of 
religious  concern  the  struggle  involved  the  whole  question  of 
the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  although 
little  mention  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  histories  of  that  period, 
the  story  as  told  in  the  manuscript  records  of  the  old  Town  is 
brilliant  and  exciting.  The  struggle  was  a  long  and  stubborn 
one.  With  persistent  tenacity  on  the  one  side,  and  dogged 
resistance  on  the  other,  it  continued  until  Plymouth  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  were  merged  into  one  Colony.  It  was  settled 
in  1722,  when  Dartmouth  ordered  ^"roo  raised  for  the  support 
of  ministers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Court.  Not  only  did  the 
town  refuse  to  comply  with  the  order,  but  voted  to  raise  by 
town  rate  ,£700  to  resist  it.  These  men  were  boldly  defiant 
when  liberty  of  conscience,  and  perfect  freedom  of  worship, 
were  involved.  Their  fidelity  to  a  great  principle  was  an  exhi- 
bition of  heroic  earnestness.  It  was  a  struggle  between  earnest 
men:  And  if  on  either  side,  or  upon  both  sides,  they  appear 
to  have  been  harsh  and  intolerant,  as  all  men  do  who  are  greatly 
in  earnest,  it  must  be  placed  to  their  credit  that  they  mani- 
fested a  strength  of  purpose  that  developed  the  mental  and 
moral  forces  which  were  to  overcome  the  bigotry  and  ignor- 
ance of  centuries.  If  at  times  the  views  of  these  men  should 
seem  to  us  narrow  or  rude,  we  can  explain  it  as  the  Pilgrims 
did  their  streets  and  lots:  "We  make  our  streets  narrow  and 
our  lots  small,"  says  the  local  Plymouth  historian,  "  because 
we  have  not  the  strength  to  take  care  of  more."  As  they 
gained  strength  they  outgrew  their  limitations,  and  the  advance 
to  the  freest  exercise  of  conscience  and  the  freest  thought  came 
not  from  outside  pressure  but  from  the  recusance  within  the 
Old  Colony.  Out  of  their  courage,  sacrifice  and  devotion  there 
was  evolved  the  government  not  irreligious,  but  non-religious, 
without  power  to  interfere  by  law  with  the  opinions  of  people, 
but  with  the  simple  duty  to  restrain  the  vicious  and  to  punish 
the  wicked.     The  Pilgrims  believed  in  themselves,,  and  none 
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the  less  so  because  others  did  not  believe  in  them.  By  pure, 
natural  self-esteem  they  believed  in  liberty,  in  religion,  in  equal 
justice,  in  education,  and  with  high  character  and  upright  life 
they  labored  for  their  attainment. 

The  duty  rests  upon  us  to  improve  and  bring  to  perfection 
that  work,  not  as  an  abstraction,  nor  as  an  inspiration,  but  as 
a  settled  purpose. 

And  now,  while  New  England  has  been  faithful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  it,  while  it  has  abated  nothing  in  zeal  or  earnest- 
ness and  that  love  of  liberty  and  order  which  was  its  inherit- 
ance, and  while  it  has  adhered  to  the  high  thinking — if  not  the 
plain  living — of  the  Fathers,  yet  it  has  lost  its  leading  position 
in  wealth,  numbers  and  political  power.  At  the  first  Presi- 
dential election  New  England  had  38  votes ;  nearly  one-third 
in  all  the  electoral  college.  Her  population  at  that  time  was 
more  than  one-quarter  of  all  the  people  of  the  Republic.  At 
the  recent  election  New  England  cast  the  same  number,  38 
votes,  but  it  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  The  State 
of  New  York  alone — upon  the  counting  of  whose  vote  a  few 
weeks  since  the  people  waited  with  anxiety,  since  upon  the 
narrow  margin  of  a  few  ballots  was  to  be  determined  the  suc- 
cess or  defeat  of  great  parties,  and  the  continuance  or  change 
of  administration  of  the  foremost  nation  on  the  earth — has 
nearly  equal  political  power  and  even  greater  population. 
While  New  England  has  not  made  or  shown  any  positive 
decline,  still  the  marvelous  growth  and  expansion  outside  of 
her  borders  has  lowered  her  relative  position.  But  you  will 
not  say  that  her  influence  has  decayed. 

You  may  boast  that  New  York  is  greater  and  stronger  than 
New  England,  but  you  cannot  deny  your  New  England  origin, 
nor  disparage  the  traditions,  virtues  and  the  inspiration  that  go 
with  it.     {Applause.) 

Eighth  toast: — ''The  Embarkation  at  Delfthaven." 

Mr.  Winslozv :  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pulpit  orator 
better  fitted  by  genius  to  respond  to  this  toast  than  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  invited  to  do  so.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  1  present  the  Rev.  Dr.  Talmage.      {Applause.) 
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SPEECH   OF   REV.   T.    DEW  ITT  TALMAGE. 

From  what  I  have  heard  to-night  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
shall  never  get  over  the  misfortune  of  not  having  been  born  in 
New  England.  {Applause.)  I  have  been  struggling  against  this 
misfortune  for  many  years.  I  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  at 
an  early  period  of  my  life  and  am  on  my  way  to  New  England, 
having  got  as  far  as  New  York.  {Laughter.)  I  have  one 
hereditary  alleviation  in  the  fact  that  my  remote  ancestors  in 
getting  to  the  other  end  of  Long  Island  crossed  through  Con- 
necticut and  I  have  always  thought  that,  from  my  fondness  for 
pumpkin  pies  and  other  New  England  symptoms,  during  that 
quick  transit  I  got  a  touch  of  Yankeedom  in  my  composition. 
But  my  calamity  in  not  being  born  in  New  England  is  offset 
by  your  calamity  in  not  having  been  born  in  New  York.  The 
fact  is  that  the  combination  of  the  two  bloods,  Yankee  and 
Dutch,  is  better  than  either  alone.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
world  like  the  one  descended  from  the  Connecticut  Yankee  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  New  York  Dutchman  on  the  other.  That 
is  royal  blood,  {applause) — the  Yankee  in  his  nature  saying 
"  Go  ahead  !"  while  the  Dutch  in  his  blood  says,  "  Be  prudent 
while  you  go  ahead  !"  The  salvation  of  many  of  you  New 
Englanders  has  been  in  the  fact  that  you  married  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  wives.  You  see  I  believe  in  blood,  honest  blood? 
good  ancestral  blood.  If  we  had  started  life  with  as  bad  blood 
as  some  people  have  been  cursed  with,  instead  of  being  in  this 
illustrious  company  we  would  have  all  been  either  in  State 
prison  or  the  poor-house.  New  Englanders,  I  congratulate 
you  on  an  ancestry  distinguished  for  their  virtue.    {Applause,) 

I  returned  this  afternoon  from  a  five-thousand  mile  journey 
in  the  West  and  South  and  I  found  the  presence  and  work  of 
New  Englanders  at  every  step  of  the  way,  their  books  in  every 
library,  their  energy  in  every  enterprise,  their  factories  on  every 
river  and  their  inventions  in  every  machine  shop.  The  invent- 
iveness of  the  Yankee  is  an  unquestioned  characteristic.  The 
philosophy  of  it  is  easy.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  not  in  a 
soft  climate  where  men  have  but  to  open  their  mouth  and  bananas 
and  oranges  drop  into  it  and  the  blue  curtain  of  the  sky  is  suffi- 
cient roof,  but  in  a  rigorous  clime,  and  they  had  to  invent  stoves 
to  drive  out  the  cold  and   invent  shuttles  to  weave  artificial 
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warmth  and  invent  agricultural  implements  to  conquer  the  rocky 
soil.  A  race  flung  out  on  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  makes 
frequent  excursion  below  zero  must  invent  or  die.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  every  Yankee  is  born  with  a  machine  shop  in  his 
head.  {Laughter.)  At  five  years  of  age  he  begins  to  whittle,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  does  this  you  may  form  a  very  correct 
idea  as  to  what  will  be  his  mechanical  success.  If  he  keep  a 
sharp  knife  and  whittle  the  stick  down  to  a  needle's  point  you 
may  know  that  the  boy  will  be  a  smooth,  careful  mechanic  and 
that  he  will  be  sharp  in  his  insight  into  all  possibilities  of 
machinery.  If  he  gouge  the  stick  and  the  wood  fly  off  not  in 
thin  shavings  but  in  chunks,  you  may  conclude  he  will  be  a 
rough  workman  and  he  will  spoil  many  a  cornice,  split  many  a 
door  and  leave  the  mark  of  his  clumsiness  on  many  a  poorly 
turned  bannister.  If  in  whittling  he  hack  his  fingers  every 
now  and  then  and  run  long  splinters  under  the  nail,  you  may 
know  that  he  will  be  a  reckless  man,  blowing  up  people  with 
boilers  and  crushing  his  journeymen  under  rafters.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  New  Englander  who  cannot  whittle 
well.  {Laughter^  I  congratulate  your  people  on  their  invent- 
iveness. 

I  may  also  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  admire  the  religion 
of  your  fathers  and  mothers,  though  that  religion  often  has 
been  criticised  for  its  asperities.  When  Pastor  Robinson 
spread  abroad  both  hands  in  prayer  at  the  embarkation  from 
Delfthaven,  God  put  into  his  one  hand  religious  liberty  and 
into  the  other  free  government,  and  the  Puritan  never  disgraced 
either.  {Applause.)  The  Mayflower  was  the  Ark  which  out- 
rode the  deluge  of  oppression  and  made  Plymouth  Rock  its 
Ararat.  Most  of  the  small  wits  have  tried  their  hand  on  the 
Puritan  Sunday  and  the  Puritan  faith.  ( All  I  have  to  say  is 
that  if  your  children  under  modern  religious  looseness  turn  out 
as  well  as  your  fathers'  children  turned  out  under  the  Puritan 
rigidity,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  congratulation,  j  So  I  imagine 
that,  as  the  world  gets  better,  it  will  be  found  swinging  not  so 
much  toward  the  Parisian  or  Berlin  Sabbath  as  toward  the 
Sunday  of  your  Puritan  ancestors.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
severe  religious  discipline  to  which  you  gentlemen  of  New 
England  were  subjected  ever  spoiled  you.  Indeed  I  think  that 
if  your  fathers  and  mothers  had  had   given  you  a  little  more 
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Sunday  and  a  few  more  spankings  you  would  have  been  even 
better  than  you  are  now.  We  all  pride  ourselves  on  our  liber- 
ality. You  do  and  I  do.  But  liberality  may  be  overdone. 
Better  not  be  so  liberal  that  we  give  away  the  attributes  of  God 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  and  other  people's  pocket-books. 
The  sterling  and  invincible  and  consecrated  people  that  your 
fathers  and  mothers  were  could  have  been  produced  by  nothing 
save  old-fashioned  Puritanism.  The  modern  namby-pamby 
twaddling  stuff  called  religion,  which  is  only  a  sentimental 
mush  and  molasses  {laughter),  never  produced  the  fibre  that 
could  stand  persecution  and  martyrdom.  It  would  not  require 
a  fiery  stake  like  that  of  Oxford  or  Brussels  market  place  to 
overcome  such  a  religionist.  One  handful  of  pine  shavings  and 
a  lucifer  match  would  make  him  run  and  swear  he  never  heard 
of  religion.  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  on  an  ancestry  that 
had  a  religion  with  backbone  in  it,  and  every  day  you  ought  to 
thank  God  that  you  came  from  a  clime  that  to  this  day  feels 
the  intense  religious  convictions  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  Miles  Stand- 
ish  and  John  Winslow,  the  latter  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
our  popular  townsman  by  that  name,  presiding  at  this  meet- 
ing.   {Applause?) 

While  at  these  New  England  dinners  we  celebrate  the  vir- 
tues of  the  heroes  and  the  heroines  of  1620,  I  will  speak  an 
appreciative  word  of  the  intermediate  New  Englanders,  say  of 
1820,  1830  and  1840,  the  men  who  with  hard  fists  earned  bread 
for  your  boyhood  days  and  the  women  who  with  gentle  hand 
and  foot  rocked  your  cradle  and  sang  to  you  the  pathetic 
nursery  song.  The  winter  of  1820  was  just  as  severe  as  the 
winter  of  1620.  The  Mayflower  was  no  more  shaken  of  the 
storm  than  the  fishing  boat  in  which  your  father  earned  his 
living  off  Nantucket  or  Portsmouth  or  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
the  winds  that  howled  around  your  childhood's  home  were  just 
as  cruel  as  those  that  shrieked  through  the  rigging  of  the  craft 
from  Delfthaven.  The  grave  in  the  snow  where  your  sister 
was  buried  was  as  sad  as  the  grave  in  which  the  first  Pilgrim 
Father  in  a  Massachusetts  December  put  down  his  first  born. 
These  intermediate  New  Englanders  did  not  navigate  a  ship 
across  the  Atlantic  but  they  did  that  which  was  just  as  difficult 
when,  with  small  means,  they  navigated  a  family  amid  all  the 
straits  of  severe  economies  and  brought  you  through  into 
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circumstances  where  you  could  achieve  your  own  fortune. 
(Loud  applause?) 

Men  of  New  England,  I,  an  outsider,  take  all  the  freedom 
of  a  neighbor  and  a  personal  friend,  who  has  rejoiced  in  your 
success,  of  saying  that,  while  you  ought  not  to  forget  1620, 
you  ought  not  to  forget  1820  and  1840.  Surrounded  as  you 
are  with  all  luxury  in  your  present  homes,  you  will  not  forget 
the  struggles  you  witnessed  in  your  early  homes.  Under  fres- 
coed ceiling  you  will  not  forget"  the  rough-hewn  rafters.  In 
your  libraries  of  elegantly-bound  literature  you  will  sometimes 
think  of  the  sparse  supply  of  books  that  lay  on  the  stand — 
Cotton  Mather's  Essay  on  Doing  Good,  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest 
and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  Celestial  City,  which 
rest  and  which  city  they  long  ago  entered. 

The  dear  old  Fathers!  How  we  would  like  to  throw  our 
arms  around  their  necks  and  kiss  the  wrinkled  cheeks  and  tell 
them  how  much  we  thank  them  for  all  they  did  for  us  and 
how  we  cherish  their  memories.  May  all  joy  fly  our  hearts 
and  our  sight  go  out  in  darkness  and  all  sweet  sounds  become 
to  us  a  discord  and  our  name  be  accursed  if  we  ever  forget  to 
honor,  revere  and  love  our  New  England,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  ancestors!    {General  applause?) 

Ninth  toast: — "The  Old  New  England  Bar." 

Mr.  Winslow :  The  Committee,  in  assigning  this  toast  to 
Judge  Pratt,  did  not  intend  to  intimate  that  he  was  a  cotem- 
porary  with  or  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  old  New  England 
bar  of  the  last  century  {laughter),  but  the  Committee  believe 
that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  subject  and  appreciates  the 
high  character  and  lofty  genius  of  the  old  New  England  Bar. 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  Judge  Calvin  E.  Pratt. 

SPEECH    OF   HON.    CALVIN    E.    PRATT. 

A  careful  observation  and  candor  at  this  stacre  of  the  ban- 
quet  suggest  that  I  ought  to  state  that  the  subject  of  this  toast 
is  not  that  old  New  England  institution  against  which  the 
thunders  of  the  "  Maine  Law  "  have  been  directed  for  the  last 
few  years.      Our  distinguished  guest,   General   Sherman,    has 
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spoken  in  most  fitting  terms  of  that  great  work,  which  is  not 
only  the  pride  of  our  city  but  the  wonder  of  the  age.  His 
admirable  speech  must  have  suggested  to  you,  as  it  has  to  me, 
that  when  centuries  hence  the  New  Zealander  lights  his  pipe 
on  the  remains  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
and  he  turns  in  sympathy  and  curiosity  to  History  for  an 
authentic  account  of  the  people  who  were  taxed  for  that  won- 
derful structure,  his  discriminating  mind  will  at  last  concentrate 
itself  upon  the  reports  of  the  commemorative  societies  of 
Brooklyn  as  containing  the  only  reliable  information  of  the 
origin,  history  and  achievement  of  that  race. 

He  will  find  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Society,  that  it  is  claimed  by  the  Dutch  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Holland  there  would  have  been  no  Pilgrims.  In  fact,  no 
England  worth  mentioning,  as  the  Dutch  assisted  in  destroying 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  thus  saved  England  from  annihilation. 
That  Holland,  later  on,  furnished  an  asylum  for  the  Pilgrim 
and  taught  him  the  amenities  of  life  and  inspired  him  with  a 
love  of  liberty. 

He  will  see  that  the  Irishman,  at  St.  Patrick's  dinner,  argues 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  of  all  the  material  prosperity  and 
political  science  of  which  we  boast  is  due  to  Irish  immigration: 

He  will  observe  that  in  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irish,  French 
and  Pilgrim  commemorative  societies  the  clergy  confidently 
assert  that  it  was  the  ministers  that  inspired  every  heroic  event 
in  our  country's  history,  and  that  but  for  them  the  world 
would  now  be  groping  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness. 

It  will  also  occur  to  him  that  the  orators  at  our  meetings 
who  speak  to  the  toast  of  "  Woman  "  claim,  with  great  gallan- 
try and  some  force,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Pilgrim 
mothers  there  would  have  been  no  Pilgrim  fathers. 

I  am  here  to-night,  with  all  the  modesty  that  characterizes 
the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  with  possibly  undue 
humility  but  firmly  and  with  that  uncompromising  veracity 
that  always  attends  after-dinner  speaking,  to  contend  for  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  old  "  New  England  Bar."  I  am  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  any  just  criticisms  can  be  made  against 
their  character,  methods  or  qualifications,  and  boldly  to  assert 
that  all  which  the  people  of  this  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to 
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Alaska,  possess  of  liberty,  prosperity  and  happiness,  is  largely 
due  to  the  legal  profession  of  the  Old  Colony. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  local  press,  from  which  we  now  take 
our  moral  culture,  our  politics,  and  even  a  good  deal  of  law,  in 
its  account  of  your  yearly  meeting  where  all  the  speeches  were 
made  before  dinner,  it  is  not  a  safe  experiment  to  allude  to 
any  of  the  faults  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  trust  now,  after  dinner,  in 
the  peace  and  quiet  that  waits  on  digestion,  the  assertion  may 
be  ventured,  that  love  and  respect  for  the  legal  profession  was 
not  a  cardinal  virtue  of  the  early  colonists. 

It  may  not  have  been  a  fault.  That  they  should  entertain 
some  degree  of  prejudice  against  lawyers  was  natural  and  that 
they  did  was  a  melancholy  fact.  Like  the  sentiment  concern- 
ing witchcraft  it  was  prevalent  throughout  the  world. 

The  election  of  lawyers  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  prohibited  about  this  time. 

The  Pilgrims  for  a  long  time  labored  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  they  did  not  need  any  lawyers.  In  their  primitive 
society  they  preferred  ministers  and  school-masters  to  lawyers 
and  judges.  They  were  not  then  educated  up  to  the  enlight- 
ened luxury  of  a  lawsuit. 

They  had  no  trouble  in  settling  anything  except  towns  and 
parsons.  They  executed  no  bonds  but  those  of  matrimony, 
and  they  cut  off  the  coupons  as  the  country  voter  votes, 
"  early  and  often." 

They  only  had  two  kinds  of  suits — homespun  and  "  Claim 
and  delivery."  The  former  were  the  product  of  female  indus- 
try, and  the  latter  were  prosecuted  by  the  suitors  in  person,  in 
the  form  of  a  "habeas  corpus"  These  suits  ended  by  a  body- 
execution,  and  not  only  the  judgment  but  both  parties  were 
satisfied. 

Divorces  were  only  granted  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
contract  of  marriage  was  not  a  limited  partnership  haying 
in  view  the  settlement  of  new  towns.  Neither  did  they  have 
great  monied  institutes  or  exchanges  to  seduce  the  "truly 
good  "  from  paths  of  rectitude. 

They  did  not  even  require  the  presence  of  a  district  attor- 
ney, for  although  St.  Patrick  had  never  stepped  foot  upon  the 
soil,  and  there  was  no  Atlantic  cable,  the  "  Reformer  "  and  the 
"  Mugwump  "  were  unknown. 
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For  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  there  were  no  courts 
in  the  colony,  but  the  judicial  authority  was  vested  in  the 
Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  eighteen  assistants  chosen 
annually.  At  first  the  people  assembled  with  this  body  and 
styled  themselves  the  "  Great  and  General  Court."  Afterward 
the  people  sent  delegates  to  represent  them,  and  this  begin- 
ning is  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  principle  of  a  represent- 
ative government. 

It  is  only  by  knowing  the  prejudices  and  difficulties  that 
surrounded  the  legal  profession  that  its  merits  can  be  under- 
stood. The  first  lawyer  who  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  the 
practice  of  law  of  whom  history  gives  any  account  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Lechford,  about  1640.  He  was  soon  called  up  for 
pleading  with  the  jury  out  of  court.  He  expressed  his  regret  and 
was  dismissed,  with  the  warning  not  to  meddle  with  any  more 
controversies.  What  kind  of  a  living  he  could  make  without 
meddling  with  any  more  controversies  the  court  did  not  seem 
to  consider.  In  these  early  times  the  laws  were  few  and  sim- 
ple and  the  magistrates  exercised  an  irresponsible  power.  The 
Clergy  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  assumed  what  they  termed 
a  "healthful  authority"  for  the  good  of  the  community,  which, 
to  use  a  modern  expression,  was  not  at  all  times  patent  to  the 
vision  of  the  people,  "  They  did  not  see  it,"  and  as  a  means 
of  protection  against  the  discretions  or  tyranny  of  the  judges, 
lawyers  were  not  only  tolerated  but  welcomed.  While  it  was 
found  they  were  not  so  expert  at  alliteration  as  to  turn  an  elec- 
tion by  one  sentence  they  could  draft  a  better  statute  or  frame 
a  better  constitution  than  a  clergyman. 

We  cannot  justly  estimate  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
the  lawyers  of  that  day.  They  resisted  the  powers  of  the 
magistrates;  they  drafted  the  laws  and  charters;  they  formed 
a  new  mode  of  tenure  of  lands,  sweeping  away  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  feudal  system. 

That  men  learned  in  the  law  did  all  this,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  1641  a  law  was  passed  declaring  that  land  should 
be  free  from  all  fines  on  alienation,  from  all  heriots,  wardships, 
liveries,  primer  seizures,  year  day  and  waste  and  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  as  who  but  a  lawyer  could  know  the  evil  to  be 
remedied  and  use  the  proper  language  to  accomplish  that 
result  ? 
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From  that  day  to  this  lawyers  have  framed  every  statute 
and  constitution  in  this  country,  as  a  rule ;  always  excepting 
the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that,  while  they  are  too  modest 
to  solicit  office  and  too  poor  to  buy  it,  they  are  too  patriotic 
to  refuse  it ;  and  hence  out  of  twenty-one  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  seventeen  have  been  lawyers,  and  another  has 
just  been  elected. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  bar  for  Civil  Service,  for  it  was 
copied  from  the  examination  which  is  required  for  admission 
to  practice.  But  they  were  not  recognized  as  a  profession 
until  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  first  oath  administered  to 
a  lawyer  was  in  171 1.  After  that  date  no  witches  were  hung. 
Before  that  date  the  hanging  was  done  at  the  instigation  of 
Cotton  Mather  and  Judge  Stoughton. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  era  of  well-instructed  judges, 
fearless  advocates  and  learned  lawyers  commenced.  They 
were  the  result  of  a  long  and  tedious  struggle,  and  grew  out  of 
the  necessity  of  a  civilized  community  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  its  members. 

Paul  Dudley,  who  sat  as  judge  from  17 18  to  175 1,  was  the 
first  lawyer  who  was  appointed  a  judge.  This  example  is  com- 
mended to  you  as  the  proper  way  to  treat  judges.  Time  will 
not  permit  the  mention  of  the  names  of  the  great  lawyers  who 
lived  and  wrought  during  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  names 
of  Putnam,  Hawley,  Worthington,  Trowbridge,  Ruggles,  Lin- 
coln, Adams,  and  others,  will  be  known  as  long  as  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  {Applause.)  It  is  true  some  of  them 
became  tories  and  were  politically  disgraced,  but  that  they  were 
loyal  to  their  convictions  can  never  be  doubted. 

The  old  New  England  lawyers  distinguished  themselves  at 
the  bar,  upon  the  bench,  upon  the  fields  of  battle  in  the  early 
wars,  and  in  the  high  offices  they  were  called  to  fill.  If  we 
turn  to  a  later  date,  what  an  innumerable  galaxy  fills  us  with 
admiration  !  Such  names  as  Story,  Mason,  Webster,  Choate, 
Greenleaf  and  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  of  each  of  whom  to  say  one 
word  of  eulogy  to  an  audience  of  New  Englanders  would  be 
like  attempting  to  paint  the  lily  or  the  rose.  These  men  are 
not  dead,  but  live  in  the  light  of  their  fame  like  the  sun  and 
stars,  shining  day  and  night  on  the  ages.    {Applause.) 
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To  an  able  and  upright  judiciary,  a  learned  and  fearless  bar 
and  the  majesty  of  the  jurors'  oath  we  owe  our  national  great- 
ness and  our  individual  freedom,  through  and  by  which  we  are 
blessed  with  peace,  prosperity  and  happiness.  For  all  this  we 
owe  much  of  our  gratitude  to  the  "  Old  New  England  Bar." 
{Applause.) 

Tenth  toast:— "We  are  Citizens  of  No  Mean  City." 

Mr.  Winslow :  I  will  not  anticipate  the  argument,  if  any  be 
required  to  establish  this  proposition ;  we  are  certainly  not 
mean  in  one  respect  ;  we  have  not  only  supplied  our  New  Eng- 
land Society  with  officers  but  we  have  also  generously  provided 
the  New  England  Society  of  New  York  with  its  President.  It 
is  said  men  are  known  by  the  company  they  keep  ;  and  so  per-, 
haps  a  city  is  known  by  the  Mayor  it  keeps.  If  that  be  so,  the 
truth  of  the  toast  appears  at  once  that  we  are  citizens  of  no 
mean  city.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  Hon.  Seth  Low. 

speech  of  mayor  low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  : 
Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public  speaking,  I  confess  myself 
embarrassed  by  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  a  toast  with 
which  you  are  so  familiar.  Had  my  theme  been  Plymouth 
Rock,  or  any  other  novelty,  I  should  occupy  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  the  debater  who  expressed  himself  as  determined  in  no 
way  to  be  hampered  by  the  facts.  {Laughter.)  But  I  am 
aware  that  on  the  subject  of  Brooklyn  you  expect  from  me 
only  the  sober  truth.  First  of  all,  it  impresses  me  as  a  matter 
of  some  importance  from  what  standpoint  the  city  is  consid- 
ered, whether  an  entire  assent  can  be  yielded  to  the  sentiment 
you  have  proposed,  that  "  we  are  citizens  of  no  mean  city."  I 
think  I  can  imagine  a  candidate  for  office  comparing  the  City 
of  Brooklyn  with  the  City  of  New  York,  and  reflecting  that  in 
New  York  they  not  only  have  four  Police  Commissioners,  but 
at  times  enjoy  a  commissioner  in  duplicate,  thinking  that  in 
our  own  town,  which  gets  along  with  a  single  Police  Commis- 
sioner, and  gets  along  with  him,  as  I  think,  very  well,  is  almost 
too  mean  a  place  to  reside  in.     On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
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reflect  that  our  park  in  reality  is  the  people's  pleasure  ground, 
we  need  indulge  in  no  regrets  that  we  have  not  been  arrested 
for  being  found  driving  in  the  park  with  flowers  in  our  hands. 
As  this  is  probably  the  last  dinner  of  the  year,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship  in 
the  matter  of  after-dinner  speeches  where  they  have  been  deliv- 
ered on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Ger- 
man Society  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Mayor  of  New- 
York,  who  suggested  to  the  assembled  company  that  Brooklyn 
might  some  day  be  annexed  to  the  First  Ward  of  that  city, 
and  I  had  the  honor  of  pointing  out  to  him  by  an  illustration 
the  terms  upon  which  any  such  compact  would  be  considered 
on  our  part.  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  well  known  that  as  a 
matter  of  privilege,  itself  sufficient  for  any  expenditure  involved, 
we  had  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  to  join  with  us  in 
constructing  the  Bridge  to  the  extent  of  paying  one-third  of 
the  bills,  but  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  New  York 
Bridge,  while  the  fame  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  had  encircled 
the  globe.  {Applause.)  As  I  stated  on  that  occasion  we  claim 
the  ownership  of  the  structure  two-thirds  by  right  of  payment 
and  one-third  by  virtue  of  our  modesty  {laughter),  and  I  think 
the  verdict  there  was  that  there  was  "  nothing  mean  about  me  " 
{laughter)  as  the  representative  of  the  city.  At  the  Jewelers' 
dinner,  being  called  upon  to  respond  for  our  city,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  in  the  terms  of  that  craft  the  rela- 
tion which  the  two  cities  held  to  each  other  as  I  conceived  it, 
and  suggested  to  the  jewelers  that  as  one  looked  upon  the 
Bridge  at  night,  with  its  double  string  of  electric  lights  shining 
like  diamonds  in  the  darkness,  it  seemed  inevitable  to  me  to 
compare  the  City  of  New  York  in  its  relation  to  Brooklyn  to 
the  brilliant  pendant  which  hangs  from  the  neck  of  some  fair 
lady.  {Applause.)  It  is  manifest,  of  course,  that  the  life  and 
the  beauty  are  resident  in  Brooklyn,  while  our  neighbor  across 
the  river  is  well  enough  as  an  ornament.  On  this  occasion, 
also,  I  believe  it  was  conceded  that  as  the  representative  of  the 
city  "there  was  nothing  mean  about  me."  Later,  at  St.  An- 
drew's dinner,  I  was  obliged  to  cope  with  the  question  from 
another  standpoint.  It  seemed  impossible  to  do  honor  to  that 
occasion  without  in  some  way  connecting  Brooklyn  and  her 
glory  with  the  achievements  of  the  Scotch,  and  I  threw  out  the 
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query  as  a  matter  of  some  interest  whether  it  really  were  a 
Scotchman  that  appeared,  the  other  morning,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bridge  and  asked  the  toll  taker  what  the  fare  was  in  the 
cars  and,  being  told  five  cents,  he  said  :  "  I'll  give  you  three." 
If  that  were  a  Scotchman  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  many 
Scotch  in  the  two  cities.  But  seriously,  we  have  here  in 
Brooklyn  a  city  in  which  we  may  justly  delight  and  a  commu- 
nity of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud.  The  normal  condition 
of  the  human  mind  appears  to  be  to  dwell,  as  each  moment 
passes,  on  the  things  that  are  lacking  to  complete  its  satisfac- 
tion and  it  is  well  at  intervals  to  take  a  broader  survey  of 
things  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  juster  estimate  of  what  has 
been  accomplished.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  say  that  Brook- 
lyn has  not  a  public  library  nor  a  free  art  gallery  nor  many 
statues  ornamenting  its  public  squares ;  that  its  streets,  in 
many  cases,  are  poorly  paved  and  that  this  thing  is  lacking  or 
that ;  but  if  we  wish  to  apprehend  correctly  the  quality  of  the 
city  and  the  genius  of  the  people  who  live  here  we  must  turn 
our  thoughts  rather  to  the  things  that  we  have  than  to  those 
we  have  not.  In  this  connection  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is 
just  fifty  years  this  year  since  Brooklyn  became  a  city,  and  in 
this  short  period  the  people  of  Brooklyn  have  erected  a  city 
large  enough  to  accommodate  comfortably  nearly  700,000  peo- 
ple. They  have  provided  it  with  the  best  water  to  be  had  in 
any  city  of  the  country — water  so  good,  as  I  hear  recently  from 
Kentucky,  that  it  is  the  only  brand  known  there  which  does 
not  spoil  the  whiskey  in  the  mixing.  They  have  built  a  park 
of  generous  dimensions,  and  have  connected  it  with  the  sea  by 
a  driveway  destined  to  become  one  of  the  famous  avenues  of 
the  world.  They  have  laid  out  and  paved  more  miles  of  streets 
than  are  paved  in  the  great  metropolitan  city  across  the  river, 
possibly  without  including  the  annexed  district  above  the  Har- 
lem. These  streets  are  in  the  main  well  sewered  and  too  well 
gaspiped.  Our  public  buildings  are  by  no  means  discreditable, 
although  constructed  on  a  scale  too  small  for  the  great  growth 
that  we  have  enjoyed.  And,  last  of  all,  we  have  borne  the 
greatest  part  of  the  burden  in  connection  with  the  Bridge  which 
joins  us  with  New  York — a  bridge  upon  which  I  never  look 
without  being  reminded  of  the  saying  attributed  to  Oscar 
Wilde :    That  of  all  the  specimens  of  architecture  or  construe- 
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tion  which  he  saw  in  the  United  States,  none  appeared  to  him 
as  beautiful — excepting  the  bridges  from  which  he  drew  the 
inference;  pre-eminently  true,  as  I  think,  of  our  bridge — that 
the  lines  of  the  greatest  strength  were  the  lines  of  the  greatest 
beauty.  (Applause?)  This  survey  will  have  suggested  to  you 
what  is  familiar  enough  to  you  all — that  the  growth  of  the  city 
is  a  marvelous  growth  for  so  short  a  period,  and  it  remains  true 
of  the  people  of  Brooklyn  that  they  have  accomplished  it  all. 
Two  incidents  in  our  career  strike  me  as  somewhat  typical  of 
our  Brooklyn  character  :  The  City  Hall,  as  originally  laid  out, 
was  to  cover  the  whole  triangle  now  included  in  the  City  Hall 
grounds.  Upon  this  scale  it  was  begun,  but  a  fear  that  it  was 
too  large  induced  the  people  of  that  day  to  change  it  to  its 
present  size.  As  I  believe  the  existing  City  Hall  was  built  out 
of  the  material  which  formed  the  first  story  of  the  earlier  struc- 
ture. How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if  the  original 
design  had  been  adhered  to.  Again,  when  the  park  was  to  be 
built,  the  courage  to  design  was  present,  but  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  city  seemed  to  have  halted  midway.  Those  instances 
make  me  believe  that  what  Brooklyn  needs,  is  for  all  her  citi- 
zens to  think  of  her  in  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment  you  have 
committed  to  me  this  evening:  "We  are  citizens  of  no  mean 
city."  Thinking  in  that  spirit,  we  should  have  courage  to  go 
to  the  end  upon  that  belief.  Instances  might  be  multiplied 
almost  without  limit,  where  foresighted  plans,  based  on  confi- 
dence in  the  city,  have  been  brought  to  naught  by  the  timidity 
or  shortsightedness  of  those  who  took  counsel  of  their  fears. 
We  all  of  us  need  to  have  more  faith  in  Brooklyn.  I  sometimes 
feel  that  Brooklyn  men  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  low 
range  of  values  in  the  city  as  compared  with  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  New  York,  those  who  have  the  lending  of  money  in 
Brooklyn  taking  such  conservative  view  of  the  prospects  of 
property  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  want  to  learn 
from  our  history  as  a  city  is  to  believe  that  Brooklyn  is  a  great 
city  with  a  great  future,  and  is  to  be  justly  dealt  with  in  the 
present  only  by  citizens  who  will  in  all  respects  devise  and 
carry  into  execution  liberal  things.  (Applause.)  We  want  a 
public  library  and  many  other  attractions  incident  to  the  life 
of  a  large  community.  (Applause.)  Brooklyn  is  justly  entitled, 
as  I  think,  to  look  to  her  men  of  wealth  for  the  accomplishment 
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of  some  of  these  things  as  well  as  to  the  tax  levy.  I  can  only 
touch  upon  one  other  characteristic  of  the  place,  one  to  my 
mind  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  has  marked  her  people  in  the  political  contests 
of  recent  times.  (Applause?)  Whatever  may  be  the  temporary 
consequences  of  such  action,  no  man  can  doubt  that  in  the 
broad  sense  it  bodes  well  for  the  town.  Brooklyn,  as  I  recall, 
is  the  only  large  city  where  the  spirit  of  independence  was  strong 
enough  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  separate  broadly  between 
local  and  national  issues.  The  City  of  Philadelphia  holding  its 
election  in  the  Spring  found  everything  locally  overslaughed 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 
The  City  of  Boston  holding  its  municipal  election  immediately 
after  the  contest  found  the  rancors  of  election  day  in  Novem- 
ber working  themselves  out  at  the  polls  in  December.  No 
doubt  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  the  critical  moment  came 
in  Brooklyn  a  full  year  in  advance  of  the  Presidential  election 
that  we  ourselves  escaped  the  decision  of  local  questions  upon 
national  issues.  But  the  fact  remains  of  substantial  importance 
to  our  history  as  a  city.  Meanwhile  we  can  learn,  I  think,  from 
the  experience  of  Philadelphia  and  of  Boston — not  to  speak  of 
the  recent  experience  of  New  York — that  everything  which 
legislation  can  do  to  make  possible  a  broad  division  between 
local  and  national  questions  ought  to  be  done.  The  best  sug- 
gestions which  I  have  heard  upon  this  point  is  to  make  the 
term  of  our  Governor  four  years  in  length,  as  it  is  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  provide  for  the  election  of  the  Governor 
and  President  in  the  alternate  even  years,  and  for  local  elec- 
tions in  the  odd  years.  By  this  method  there  will  never  be  an 
important  local  election  coincident  with  an  important  State  or 
national  contest,  while  the  manifest  objections  to  separate 
charter  elections,  held  at  other  times  than  in  November,  will 
be  completely  overcome. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  assure  you 
that  Brooklyn  looks  to  you  and  to  all  her  people  to  see  that 
her  reputation  becomes  more  brilliant  every  year.  (Loud 
applause.) 

Mr.  Winslow : — We  were  hoping  to  hear  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  Sister  Societies  in  Brooklyn,  and  from  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
But  this  is  Saturday  night,  and  near  midnight.  After  what  Dr. 
Talmage  has  told  us  of  the  earnest  piety  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
it  might  not  be  well  with  us  to  impinge  upon  Sunday  morning  ; 
if  we  do  we  may  be  shadowed  by  the  Fathers  aforesaid  or  their 
representative  ghosts.  We  feel  obliged  therefore  to  ask  our 
friends  whom  we  cannot  now  hear  to  send  in  the  good  speeches 
they  would  make  and  we  promise  to  print. 

As  requested,  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Sullivan  have  kindly 
furnished  their  addresses. 

SPEECH    OF   HON.    JOHN    W.    HUNTER. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society : 
On  behalf  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Nassau  Island  I  return 
my  cordial  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
paid  us  this  evening. 

After  the  flow  of  eloquence  which  has  fallen  from  the  lips 
of  the  speakers  to  the  toasts  of  this  festival,  it  is  with  great 
diffidence  that  I  shall  attempt  to  express  the  few  words  I  have 
to  offer.  What  can  be  said  on  an  occasion  like  this  but  words 
of  congratulation  and  thankfulness — not,  perhaps,  that  the  Pil- 
grims did  not  stay  on  Plymouth  Rock,  but  that  we  have  room 
and  space  enough  for  all  who  come. 

The  Hollanders  came  here  first,  and  they  came  to  stay. 
The  rich  farming  lands  of  Long  Island  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Hudson  and  of  the  Mohawk  had  supreme  attractions  for  them, 
and  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  localities  to 
the  present  day.  They  are  not  given  to  much  speaking ; 
indeed  their  most  famous  man  in  history  was  surnamed  "  The 
Silent."  They  do  not  even  tell  of  their  own  virtues,  being 
perfectly  content  to  practice  them.  They  lived  quiet  and  con- 
tented lives,  happy  in  their  possessions,  until  interfered  with 
and  disturbed  by  these  roving  Pilgrims. 

Orators  have  asked,  "  Shall  we  ever  hear  the  last  of  the 
Mayflower  and  of  Plymouth  Rock?"  These  Pilgrims  seem 
never  to  have  rested  in  their  pilgrimage.  They  are  ever  on  the 
move,  invading  all  places  and  peoples.  They  are  as  universal 
as  the  Irishman,  and  he  is  everywhere.  They  seem  to  have 
great  fondness  for  Plymouth  Rock,  but   few  of  them  stay  near 
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it.  But  the  Mayflower  is  the  ever-blooming  theme — the  bed 
of  sweet-scented  roses,  giving  fragrance  to  every  movement. 
Her  cabins  were  small,  yet  she  is  said  to  have  brought  over 
more  tables,  chairs  and  spinning  wheels,  etc.,  than  would  freight 
a  half  dozen  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
search  for  these  articles  of  ancient  memory  is  still  active  and 
persistent,  and  often  quite  successful! 

The  living  freight  of  this  little  shallop  has  made  its  mark 
upon  the  world  at  large ;  not  they  alone — the  mixture  of  races 
was  needed  to  make  a  great,  new  and  blended  people  to  form 
the  character  of  the  nation  that  was  to  be  and  happily  now  is  ; 
a  nation  not  born  in  a  day,  but  sturdy  and  strong  in  its  early 
manhood,  free  and  independent.  May  they  prove  worthy  of 
their  privileges  and  prosperity ! 

SPEECH    OF   WM.    SULLIVAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society  : 
I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  the  St.  Patrick  Society,  for  your 
courteous  invitation,  and  for  your  cordial  welcome  and  genial 
hospitality.  And  in  behalf  of  its  members  I  sincerely  congrat- 
ulate you  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  your  Society,  and 
assure  you  that  they  all  desire,  as  earnestly  as  you  do,  that  the 
good  feeling  which  exists  between  the  two  Societies  will  always 
continue. 

After  listening  to  so  many  eloquent  speeches  about  the 
indestructibility  of  Plymouth  Rock,  the  absolute  perfection  of 
the  Temple  of  Liberty  of  which  it  is  the  corner  stone,  and  the 
divine  wisdom  and  superhuman  virtues  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
whose  memories  are  perpetuated  by  such  an  enduring  monu- 
ment, I  feel  that  you,  their  virtuous  descendants,  ought  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  yourselves.  As  modesty  is  the  predom- 
inant characteristic  of  an  Irishman  whenever  he  finds  himself 
in  the  company  of  Yankees,  I  shall  not  now  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  could  never  have 
developed  into  twenty  millions  of  shrewd  Yankees  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Irish,  and  that  consequently  the  modern  Yan- 
kee is  simply  an  Irishman  evolved.  And  besides,  I  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  to-night  three  thousand  miles  farther 
from  Blarney  Castle  than  from  Plymouth  Rock,  and  it  would 
take  me  until  St.  Patrick's  day  to  travel  that  distance. 
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I  find  that  the  Yankee  is  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
himself  as  well  as  with  everybody  else.  I  suppose  that  is 
because  he  possesses  a  good  conscience.  Well,  a  good  con- 
science is  something  worth  having  at  this  late  hour,  for  a  sound, 
refreshing  sleep  is  the  best  preparation  possible  for  an  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  after  the  manner  of  your  pious  ancestors. 

Before  concluding,  I  invoke  the  benediction  of  St.  Patrick 
on  this  Society,  on  all  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
on  all  the  natives  of  New  England,  and  on  all  the  stray  Yan- 
kees who  have  the  misfortune  of  not  being  born  in  New 
England. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer.  I  bid  you 
good  night,  and  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year ! 


/  OS- 

BY-LAWS. 

Adopted   May  6,    1881. 


ARTICLE    I. 

OBJECTS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

The  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn  is  incorporated  and  organ- 
ized, to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ;  to  encourage  the  study 
of  New  England  history  ;  to  establish  a  library  ;  and  to  promote  charity,  good 
fellowship  and  social  intercourse  among  its  members. 


ARTICLE   II. 

MEMBERSHIP,    ADMISSION    FEE    AND    DUES. 

Any  male  person  of  good  moral  character  who  is  a  native  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  who  is  eighteen  years  old  or  more 
is  eligible  to,  and  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  at  any  meeting  thereof, 
or  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :  Provided,  that  no  person  so  elected 
shall  have  or  exercise  any  right  or  privilege  of  membership  before  paying  the 
admission  fee  to  the  Treasurer. 

The  admission  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars. 

The  dues  shall  be  five  dollars  a  year,  and  shall  be  payable  in  the  month  of 
January  in  each  year. 

Dues  not  paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  shall  be 
deemed  in  arrears. 

No  member  in  arrears  shall  vote  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  or  be  eligible  to 
any  office  therein. 

If  the  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  expel  such  member  for  nonpayment  of  dues. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  in  good  standing  may  become  a  Life  Member  on 
paying  to  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  ;  or  on  paying  a  sum  which  in 
addition  to  dues  previously  paid  by  him  shall  amount  to  fifty  dollars,  and  thereafter 
such  member  shall  be  exempt  from  further  payment  of  dues. 

If,  for  any  cause,  any  person  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Society,  all  the 
right,  title,  and  interest,  of  such  person  in  and  to  the  funds  and  property  of  the 
Society,  shall  revert  to  and  be  vested  in  the  Society. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

ANNUAL   MEETING   OF  THE   SOCIETY   AND   ELECTION   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  shall  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  hour  and  place 
as  the  Directors  may  determine.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  publish  (in  two 
daily  newspapers  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn)  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  six  consecutive 
days  prior  thereto,  and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  notice  by  mail,  post-paid  to  each 
member  of  the  Society.  The  twelve  Directors  elected  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  having  been  divided  into  four  classes  of  three  Directors  each,  as 
provided  by  law,  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  at  every  Annual  Meeting  hereafter, 
the  members  of  the  Society  shall  elect  by  ballot  three  Directors,  who  shall  hold 
office  for  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

OFFICERS   AND   THEIR  ELECTION. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  First  Vice-President,  Second 
Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  Secretary,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Histor- 
iographer, and  Librarian. 

Such  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Directors  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
after  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 


ARTICLE   V. 

DUTIES    OF  DIRECTORS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  control  and  manage  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society  ;  to  elect  officers  ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  ;  to  elect 
members  and  honorary  members  to,  and  Standing  Committees  and  Council  of,  the 
Society  ;  and  to  do  all  lawful  things  which  they  may  deem  expedient  and  proper  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.      Seven  of  the  Directors  shall  be  a  quorum. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

DUTIES    OF    PRESIDENT   AND    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  his  absence  the  First  Vice-President,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Second  Vice-President ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Society,  one  of  its  members  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat.  In 
the  absence  of  all  such  officers  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  one  of 
the  Directors  may  be  selected  to  preside  thereat. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
make  a  report,  stating  such  matters  as  he  may  deem  of  interest  or  importance  to 
the  Society. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

DUTIES   OF   TREASURER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  money,  funds 
and  securities  of  the  Society  ;  to  pay  all  bills  and  accounts  ;  to  collect  all  sums  of 
money  and  accounts,  fees  and  dues  ;  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moneys  received  and 
paid,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  to  report  to  the 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 

DUTIES  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  call,  as  herein  provided,  all 
meetings  of  the  Members,  Directors,  and  Council  of  the  Society  ;  to  make  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  such  meetings  ;  to  notify  all  persons 
of  their  election  as  Members,  Directors,  Officers,  Council  or  Standing  Committees 
of  the  Society  ;  to  furnish  the  President  data  for  his  Annual  Report  ;  to  prepare 
and  have  printed  annually  a  pamphlet  containing  the  names  of  the  Officers, 
Directors,  Council,  Members  and  Committees  of  the  Society,  the  By-Laws,  and  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Festival ;  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE   IX. 

DUTIES   OF   CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  such  correspond- 
ence as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Standing  Committees. 


ARTICLE  X. 

DUTIKS  OF  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Historiographer  to  prepare  the  necrology  of  members, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  deaths  of  members,  the  place  and  date  of  their  birth  and 
death,  and  the  date  of  their  admission  to  the  Society  ;  and  on  the  last  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  to  make  a  copy  of  such  record  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
to  deliver  such  copy  to  the  President  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting. 


ARTICLE  XL 

DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  classify,  catalogue,  and  take  charge  of 
all  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  which  may  become  the  property  of  the  Society ; 
to  acknowledge  all  donations  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  relics,  and  to  make  and 
deliver  to  the  President,  three  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Library. 
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ARTICLE   XII. 

ELECTION   AND   DUTIES  OF  THE   COUNCIL. 
The  Directors  shall  elect,  annually,  a  Council  of  thirty  members,   who  shall 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  their  election,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
Members  of  the  Council  may  advise  and  consult  with  the  Directors  and  Officers  on 
matters  of  interest  or  importance  to  the  Society. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
In  the  month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  the  Boaid  of  Directors  shall 
elect  five  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  three  persons  each  ;  a  Committee  on 
Finance  ;  a  Committee  on  Charity  ;  a  Committee  on  Invitations  ;  a  Committee  on 
Annual  Festival ;  a  Committee  on  Publications.  Each  of  such  Committees  may 
consist  of  two  Directors  and  one  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  office  for 
the  term  of  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   XIV. 

DUTIES  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE. 
It  shall    be    the  duty  of   the    Committee    on  Finance    to    audit  all    Bills  and 
Accounts  of  the  Society,  in  the  months  of  June  and  November  in  each  year,  and 
to  perform  such  other  duties  relating  to  the  accounts,  funds,  and  finances  of  the 
Society,  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   XV. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON    CHARITY. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Charity,  to  distribute  and  disburse 
such  moneys   as  may  be    appropriated  by  the  Board  of   Directors  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  provided  by  Article  Twenty-four,  and    to  render  an  account  of  all 
such  distributions  and  disbursements  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


ARTICLE   XVI. 

DUTIES   OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON    INVITATIONS. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invitations,  to  invite  and  receive  all 
guests  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Festival ;  to  select  the  speakers,  and  prepare 
and  assign  the  toasts. 


ARTICLE   XVII. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   ANNUAL   FESTIVAL. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Annual  Festival  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments, and  to  do  and  procure  each  and  everything  therefor,  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  to  be  done  and  procured. 
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ARTICLE   XVIII. 

DUTIES   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATIONS. 
It  shall  be    the    duty   of   the    Committee  on    Publications  to    supervise    such 
publications  as  the  Recording  Secretary  is  required  to  make  by  Article  Eight,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

ANNUAL    FESTIVAL. 
The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  such  day  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE    XX. 

SPECIAL    MEETINGS    OF   THE    SOCIETY. 

On  the  request  in  writing  of  any  five  members  of  the  Society,  the  President,  or 
if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  request  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society.  In  compliance  therewith,  the 
Secretary  shall  cause  a  notice  of  such  meeting  to  be  published  in  two  daily  news- 
papers published  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  for  three  consecutive  days  prior  thereto, 
and  shall  send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  such  notice  to  each  member  of  the 
Society. 

ARTICLE    XXI. 

MEETINGS   OF  THE   BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 
The  President,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  city,  either  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
or  any  three  Directors,  may  request  the  Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Directors. 
In  compliance  therewith,   the  Secretary  shall   send  (by  mail,  post-paid)  to  each 
Director,  a  notice  of  such  meeting,  at  least  one  day  prior  thereto. 


ARTICLE   XXII. 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS   AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING   OF  THE   SOCIETY. 

1st.  Reading  of  Minutes  of  last  Annual  Meeting. 

2d.  Election  of  Members. 

3d.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

4th.  Report  of  Treasurer. 

5th.  Report  of  President. 

6th.  Other  Business. 

ARTICLE    XXIII. 

ORDER   OF  BUSINESS   AT   DIRECTORS'  MEETINGS. 
1st.      Reading  of  the  Minutes. 
2d.       Report  of  Committees. 
3d.       Election  of  Members. 
4th.     Report  of  Treasurer. 
5th.     Other  Business. 
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ARTICLE   XXIV 

CHARITIES. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  are  in  need  of  it,  the  widow 
or  children  of  any  deceased  member  shall  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  a 
sum  equal  to  five  times  the  amount  such  deceased  member  has  paid  to  the  Society: 
such  sum  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  payments  for  five  successive  years  after  the 
decease  of  such  member.  The  said  annuity  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  such  widow 
after  she  shall  have  married  again,  but  shall  be  paid  to  such  of  the  children  as  are 
not  able  to  earn  their  subsistence. 


ARTICLE   XXV. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

All  resignations  of  membership  in  the  Society  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Recording  Secretary. 


ARTICLE    XXVI. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BY-LAWS. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  the  Directors,  provided  that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed  alteration  or 
amendment,  shall  have  been  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  one  month 
or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  thereof. 


HONORARY,  LIFE  AND  ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

Hon.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts. 
Gen.  WiHiam  T.  Sherman. 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D. 
Hon.  Chester  A.  Arthur. 


Elected.  A 

1880.     Atkins,  Edwin 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Elected.  E 

1880.     Eames,  E.  E. 


B 

1880.     Barnes,  A.  S. 
Beach,  M.  S. 
Beadle,  Erastus  F. 
Brookman,  H.  D. 


1880.     Fish,  Latham  A. 


1880.     Gager,  Oliver  A. 


:88o. 


1881. 


1880. 


1881. 


Carman,  Nelson  G. 
Cary,  Isaac  H.,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Henry 
Claflin,  H.  A. 
Claflin,  Horace  B. 
Claflin,  John 
Cowing,  James  R. 
Cutter,  Ralph  L. 
Cross,  Alfred  F. 


Dennis,  Charles 
Dickinson,  J.  C. 
Dike,  Camden  C. 
Durkee,  E.  R. 
Denny,  Charles  A. 


Jr. 


1880.     Hine,  Ethel  C. 
Hulbert,  H.  C. 
Hunt,  Hiram  W. 
"         Hutchinson,  J.  B. 


1880.     Johnson,  J.  G.,  M.D. 


1880.     Keep,  J.  Lester,  M.D. 
1882.     Knapp,  Joseph  F. 
"         Knowlton,  E.  F. 


1880.     Lewis,  Edwin  A.,  M.D. 
"         Leonard,  Lewis  H. 
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Elected. 
1880.     Low,  A.  A. 

"         Low,  Josiah  O. 

"         Lyman,  E.  H.  R. 
Lyon,  William  H. 

M 

1880.      Mallory,  Charles  H. 
"         Mathewson.  Arthur,  M.D. 

N 

1880.  Noyes,  Henry  F. 
44  Noyes,  James  A. 
"         Noyes,  James  S. 


1880.     Pierrepont,  Henry  E. 

Pratt,  Charles 

Putnam,  N.  D. 

"         Putnam,  William  A. 


1880.     Richardson,   Leonard 
"         Robbins,  Amos 
Robinson,  J.  P. 
"         Robinson,  M.  W. 


Elected. 

1880.  Rodman,  Thomas  H. 

"  Ropes,  Ripley 

1883.  Richards,  Edmund  Ira.  Jr. 

s 

1880.     Silliman,  Benjamin  D. 
Smith,  James  W. 
"         Spicer,  E.,  Jr. 
"         Storrs,  Augustus 
"         Stranahan,  J.  S.  T. 


1880.     Taylor,  Frank  E. 
"         Thayer,  George  A. 
"         Tweedy,  John  A. 

V 

1880.     Valentine,  B.  E. 

W 

1880.     Waterman,  Edwin  S. 
"         White,  Thomas 
"         Winslow,  John 

1882.     Wheeler,  Charles  H. 


ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 


Elected.  A 

1880.  Adams,  John  Q. 
"  Annan,  Edward 

"  Arnold,  Daniel  S. 

Arnold,  E.  H. 

"  Aubrey,  A.  C. 

1881.  Abbott,  George  B. 
"  Alford,  Alonzo 

Averill,  J.  Otis 

"  Ayer,  Benjamin 

1882.  Adams,  Julius  W. 
"  Allen,  Franklin 

"  Atwood,  Quincy  A. 

1884.  Adams,  John  P. 


1880.     Babcock,  D.  S. 
"         Bailey,  James  S. 
"         Bangs,  Charles  W. 


Elected. 

1880. 

Barnes,  A.  C. 

i< 

Barnes,  J.  C. 

<  < 

Barnes,  R.  S. 

" 

Bartlett,  Willard 

«< 

Bassett,  Wyatt  M. 

" 

Bates,  J.  H. 

i< 

Battershall,  S.  W. 

<< 

Beale,  William  P. 

<< 

Beebe,  H.  F. 

<  t 

Belcher,  Samuel  E. 

«• 

Belding,  M.  M. 

<  < 

Benedict,  Charles  I 

t  < 

Benedict,  R.  D. 

" 

Benedict,  R.  S. 

« < 

Bestow,  Marcus  P. 

<« 

Bill,  Charles  E.,  Jr 

<< 

Blake,  F.  D. 

it 

Boyd,  Samuel 

Ill 


Elected. 

l88o. 


1883. 
1884. 

1885. 


Brainard,  George  C. 
Britton,  Winchester 
Brookman,  John  U. 
Brown,  Joseph  E. 
Brown,  William  A. 
Brownell,  Charles  A. 
Bryant,  William  C. 
Buckingham,  John  A. 
Burnap,  U.  C. 
Burnham,  Lyman  S. 
Bigelow,  Elliott 
Bunker,  William  R. 
Babcock,  David  S.,  Jr. 
Barnum,  Edmund  B. 
Bartlett,  David  W. 
Brown,  Charles  A. 
Bunce,  A.  C. 
Brush,  Geo.  W. 
Badger,  Walter  S. 
Bassett,  E.  P. 
Benedict,  Russell 
Brown,  Geortre  W. 


Elected. 

1880. 


IS8I. 


1883. 


1880. 


1882. 


Davenport,  C.  B. 
Davenport,  Julius 
Dike,  W.  H. 
Dodge,  Harry  E. 
Doty,  A.  H. 
Doty,  Ethan  Allen 
Dutcher,  C.  H. 
Duval,  Horace  C. 
Davenport,  William  B. 
Dickerman,  W.  B. 
Dean,  James  E. 
DeWolf,  Byron  D. 

E 

Earle,  Henry 
Edwards,  S.  J. 
Elwell,  J.  W. 
Ely,  L.  K. 

Elliott,  Joseph  Bailey 
Emery,  Charles  G. 
Elliott,   Henry 
Estes,  Benjamin 


C 

;88o.     Candee,  Edward  D. 
Chase,  William  H. 
Chittenden,  S.  B. 
Chittenden,  S.  B.,  Jr. 
Claflin,  Aaron 
Claghorn,  Charles 
Clark,  Byron  W. 
Clement,  N.  H. 
Coit,  William 
Colton,  F.  H. 
Conant,  James  H. 
Corbin,  Austin 
Cowing,  Herbert  W. 
Cowing,  James  A. 
Creamer,  William  G. 
C rowel  1,  E.  W. 

1881.  Choate,  Charles  P. 

1882.  Carter,  Walter  S, 

"         Cochran,  David  H. 

'*         Corbin,  Job 

"         Cromwell,  Frederic 

1883.  Carman,  Nelson  G.,  Sr. 
Childs,  William  H.   H. 

"         Collins,  Henry  C. 

1884.  Cross,  William  T. 


1880. 


1885. 


1880. 


1882. 


1S83. 
18S4. 


Fales,  William  E.  S. 
Farley,  Frederick  A. 
Fisher,  George  H. 
Follett,  A.  W. 
Follett,  George 
Ford,  Gordon  L. 
Ford,  Worthington  C. 
Frothingham,  Isaac  H, 
Frothingham,  John  W. 
Fuller,  Levi  A. 


Gallaudet,  P.  W. 
Gardner,  W.  C. 
Gaubert,  Alonzo 
Gladwin,  S.  M. 
Goodnow,  A.  F. 
Goodrich,  William  W. 
Graves,  Horace 
Greene,  Lyman  R. 
Gilbert,  Jasper  W. 
Gleason,  Andrew  W. 
Gregory,  George  F. 
Guy,  Dr.  Samuel  S. 
Griggs,  S.  C,  M.D. 
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Elected. 

1885. 

Godfrey,  Wilson 

H 

I88CV 

Hall,  Addison  B. 

" 

Hall,  J.  R. 

" 

Hart,  A.  B. 

» 

Hart,  Henry  S. 

" 

Hartean,  Henry 

" 

Hatch,  N.  W.  T. 

" 

Hatch,  W.  T. 

<( 

Hay  den,  A.  P. 

<  t 

Healy,  Jacob  F. 

«« 

Henry,  John  F. 

" 

Hine,  Francis  L. 

" 

Hines,  D.  S. 

« < 

Hill,  John  L. 

*« 

Hodges,  H. 

«-« 

-Holmes,  E. 

" 

How,  James 

" 

Howard,  J.  T. 

" 

Huntley,  R.  H. 

" 

Hutchinson,  Henry  E 

" 

Hutchinson,  John  W. 

l88l. 

Hale,  Henry  A. 

«' 

Hathaway,  James  L. 

" 

Hegemen,  John  R. 

<  i 

.  Houghtaling,  D.  H. 

" 

Howard,  Samuel  E. 

t< 

Hoyt.  Edward  E. 

1882. 

Hobbs,  Edward  H. 

" 

Homer,  Charles  S. 

<  ( 

Hunt,  George  W. 

1883. 

Hitchings,  Benj.  G. 

1884. 

Hyde,  Joel  W. 

Elected. 
1880. 


1882. 


1880. 


1880.  James,  Darwin  R. 

M  Jenkins,  F.  W. 

"  Johnson,  Jesse 

Judd,  Herbert  L. 

1882.  Jewett,  Charles 
"  Johnson,  A.  R. 

1883.  Jennings,  Abraham  G. 


1880.      Kendall,  William  B. 
"         Kennedy,  E.  R. 

Kent,  William 
"         Kidder,  Stephen 


882. 


1883. 


1880. 


1881. 
1882. 


[883. 
1884. 


Kimball,  R.  J. 
Kellogg,  Edward  H. 
Kent,  William  L. 
Kalbfleisch,  E.  L. 

L 

Lacy,  Richard 
Lamb,  Albert  E. 
Lamport,  H.  H. 
Langley,  William  C. 
Langley,  William  H. 
Latimer,  Frederick  B. 
Latimer,  Brainard  G. 
Lawrence,  C.  F. 
Learned,  Amos  F. 
Leavitt,  J.  M. 
Leeds,  James  S. 
Leighton,  R.  F. 
Libby,  William  P. 
Litchfield,  Rufus 
Low,  A.  Augustus 
Low,  William  G. 
Low,  Seth 
Lowell,  S.  V. 
Lowrey,  C.  J. 
Ladd,  John  B. 
Lovell,  F.  H. 
Lawson,  Wm.  Sheldon 
Leighton,  Geo.  J. 
Lewis,  Alvah 

M 

Mackay,  George  D. 
Manchester,  L.  W. 
Manning,  R.  H. 
Maxwell,  H.  W. 
Moore,  Thomas  S. 
Mallory,  George  B. 
Man,  Albon 
Marvin,  Joseph  H. 
Merrill,  George  P. 
Merrill,  William  G. 
McKean,  James 
Moody,  Leonard 
Manchester,  C.  N. 

N 


1880.     Northrop,  D.  L. 
"         Norton,  John 
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1881. 

1882. 


Noyes,  Stephen  B. 
Nichols,  Wm.  H. 


Elected. 

1882.      Rollins,  Elisha  B. 

1884.      Richardson,  Ephraim  W, 


1880.     Ormsbee,  Allen  I. 


1880.  Packard,  Edwin 
Packard,  Mitchell  N. 

"         Parsons,  Charles  H. 
"         Parsons,  F.  E. 
"         Parsons,  L.  A. 
"         Partridge,  John  N. 

Paul,  Charles  H. 

Penfield,  S.  N. 

Perry,  A.  J. 

Pierce,  F.  O. 
"         Pierce,  James  F. 
"          Plummer,  J.  S. 

Pratt,  Calvin  E. 

Pratt,  Charles  M. 

Prentice,  George  H. 

Prindle,  Franklin  C. 
"         Putnam,  Rev.  A.  P. 

Putnam,  Nathaniel 

1881.  Pease,  George  L. 
Potter,  Ray  W. 
Pratt,  William  T. 

1882.  Parker,  Frederick  S. 
"         Plummer,  Albert  T. 

Pratt,  C.  A. 
'•         Pratt,  James  H. 

1883.  Pratt,  Henry 

1884.  Price,  George  A. 
''         Pratt,  Charles  D. 

Preston,  Wm.  I. 

R 

1880.     Read.  E.  O. 

Reynolds,  George  G. 
Rice,  George 
Richardson,  Enos 
Ripley,  George  C. 
Robbins,  Milton 
Roberts,  R.  S. 
Robinson,  George  C. 
Root,  William  J. 
Ropes,  R.  W. 

1882.     Roby,  Ebenezer 


1880.  Sage,  Dean 

"         Sanborn,  N.  B. 
•'         Sanger,  Henry 

Seccomb,  E.  A. 

Sedgwick,  J.  W. 
"         Sewall,  Ammi  R. 
"         Sharpe,  Clement 
"  Shaw,  Philander 

"         Sheldon,  Henry 
"         Sheldon,  Henry  K. 

Sheldon,  W.  R. 
"         Slocum,  Henry  W. 

Smith,  Jesse  C. 
"         Snow,  Michael 
"         Spelman,  T.  M. 
"         Spelman,  W,  C. 
"         Sprague,  William  E. 

Stanton,  John  S. 
"         Staples,  Cyrus  E. 

Stearns,  Joel  W. 
"         Stillman,  Thomas  E. 
"         Stockwell,  George  P. 
"         Stoddard,  Charles  H. 

Swan,  William  H. 

1881.  Sherman,  John  T. 
"         Smith,  F  reeling  H. 
"         Stoddard,  John  H. 
"         St.  John,  Cortland 

1882.  Shaw,  George  H. 
"         Snow,  Henry  S. 

'*         Southard,  George  H. 
"         Stearns,  James  S. 

Steele,  James  A. 

Stevens,  H .  II . 
"         Stranahan,  Fitch  J. 
"         Swan,  S.  H. 

1883.  Skerry,  Amory  T. 
Scott,  Rufus  L. 

"         Smith,  William  F. 

1884.  Swan,  L.  M. 


1880.  Taylor,  James  R. 
"  Tenney,  Asa  W. 
"         Thornton,  Thomas  A. 


in 


Klocted. 
l88o. 

1882. 


rS83. 


1SS4. 


1880. 


Tracy,  Benjamin  F. 
Taggard,  Wm.  H. 
Taylor,  John  A. 
Tucker,  H.  A. 
Tupper,  Wm.  Vaughn 
Thayer,  N.  Townsend 
Tibbals,  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Tyler,  Wm.  A. 


Vail,  James  E.,  Jr. 
Van  Cott,  Joshua  M. 

W 

Wade,  William  D. 
Wallace,  James  P. 
Ward,  Rodney  C. 
Waring,  William  II. 
Washburn,  Monroe  B. 
Watson,  A.  H. 
West,  Charles  E. 
West,  C.  W. 
Wheeler,  George  S. 
Wheeler,  H.  H. 
Wheeler,  II.  W. 
Wheeler,  Russell  L. 


Elected. 
1880. 


I88I. 


1885. 


Wheelock,  A.  D. 
White,  A.  M. 
White,  Alfred  T. 
White,  Josiah  J. 
Whitman,  Isaac  Allen 
Whitney,  J.  F. 
Whittemore,  W.  H. 
Wilcox,  G.  N. 
Williams,  William  H. 
Wood,  C.  D. 
Woodford,  Stewart  L. 
Woodruff,  A.  • 
Woodruff,  Albert  C. 
Wallace  W.  C. 
Wallace,  W.  H. 
Ward,  Ferdinand 
Webster,  E.  G. 
White,  George  C,  Jr. 
Warren,  Horace  M. 
Wellington,  Walter  L. 
White,  George  C. 
Wilber,  Mark  D. 
Wilcox,  George 
Williams,  Charles  P. 
Wing,  Fred.  H. 
Wood,  John  R. 


MEETINGS   OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
business,  will  be  held  the  first  Wednesday  in  December.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
have  all  the  members  of  the  Society  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  will  be  held  December  2ist,  18S5 .  In  the 
sale  of  Tickets  members  will  have  a  preference. 


FORM   OF  A   BEQUEST. 


I  (Sibe  nnb  ^Bequeath,  to  "The  New  England  Society  in  the 
City  of  Brooklyn,"  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  New  York,  the  sum  of 
$  ,   to  be  applied  to  the  charitable  uses  and    purposes 

of  the  said  Society. 


FRA.VCIS  &  LOUTREL, 

Manufacturing  Stationkes  and  Printers, 

No.  45  Maiden  Lane  X.Y. 
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